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Each  holiday  season  The  Chronicle  profiles  people  in  need. 
Our  readers  provide  the  stories  with  happy  endings. 


The  Chronicle’s  Season  of  Sharing  Fund  was  created  in  1986  to  provide 
assistance  to  working  poor  families,  elderly  and  handicapped  individuals  facing  hard¬ 
ships.  Through  the  generosity  of  Chronicle  readers,  foundation  and  corporate  donors. 
Season  of  Sharing  has  raised  more  than  7.5  million  dollars,  and  prevented  many  people 
from  losing  their  homes  or  not  having  enough  food  on  their  tables. 

In  addition  to  promoting  the  Season  of  Sharing  through  its  editorial  space. 
The  Chronicle  pays  all  administrative  costs  of  the  fund,  so  every  dollar  contributed 
goes  to  help  people  in  need. 

The  Season  of  Sharing  Fund  shows  what  a  community  can  accomplish  when 
it  pulls  together.  At  The  Chronicle,  we  view  Season  of  Sharing  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  the  Bay  Area-an  investment  for  which  the 

return  is  priceless.  ttVoniclf 

The  Bay  Area  s  Leading  Newspaper. 
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- AWARDS  COMPETITION - 
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Editor  &Publisher  magazine  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  marketing  through  the  E&P/INMA 
Marketing  Awards  Competition.  This  competition,  now  in  its 
58th  year,  is  designed  to  showcase  the  best  efforts  of 
professionals  working  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper 
marketing. 

By  entering  your  department’s  work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  staffs  efforts,  and  you  are  contributing 
your  ideas  to  the  newspaper  industry,  as  executives  from 
around  the  world  search  for  the  finest  ways  to  accomplish 
their  marketing  goals. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  one  of  four  circulation  groups: 

•  Newspapers  under  50,000  •  Newspapers  100,000  -  200,000 

•  Newspapers  50,000  - 100,000  •  Newspapers  over  200,000 


DEADLINE  for  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  29, 1993 
TO  ENTER:  Call  E&P  at  (212)  675-4380  or  INMA  at  (703)  476-4662 
to  receive  a  complete  entry  packet 

- ENTRY  CATEGORIES - 


IN-PAPER  PROMOTION 

1.  In-paper  Promotion:  Circulation 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  circulation  sales. 

2.  In-paper  promotion:  Display  Advertising 
In-paper  advertisements  published  to  promote  display 
advertising  sales. 

3.  In-paper  Promotion:  Classified  Advertising 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  classified  advertising  sales. 

4.  In-paper  Promotion:  Public  Relations 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  a  public  relations,  community 
service  or  special  activity. 

5.  In-paper  Promotion:  Editorial 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  the  editorial  product  or  a 
specific  feature  or  writer. 

PRINTED  MATERIALS 

6.  Printed  Materials:  Circulation 

Printed  materials  used  to  promote  circulation  sales. 

7.  Printed  Materials:  Advertising 

Printed  Materials  used  to  promote  advertising  sales. 

8.  Printed  Materials:  Public  Relations 

Printed  materials  used  to  promote  a  public  relations  activity, 
community  service  or  special  event. 

OUTSIDE  MEDIA 

9.  Outside  Publications 

Advertisements  that  have  appeared  in  publications  other  than 
your  own  paper  to  promote  circulation,  advertising  sales  or 
editorial  product. 

IOl  Radio  Promotion 

Radio  commercials  used  to  market  the  newspaper. 


1 1.  Television  Promotion 

Television  commercials  used  to  market  the  newspaper. 

12.  Outdoor/Point-of- Purchase  /Display 

Outdoor,  point-of-purchase  and  display  materials  used  to  market 
the  paper. 

13.  Multi-Media  Promotion 

Campaigns  using  a  minimum  of  two  advertising  media  to 
market  the  newspaper. 


MARKETING  MATERIALS 

14.  Newspaper  Research/Data  Books 

Material  used  to  prepare  and  present  statistics;  information  and 
research  findings. 

15.  Advertising  Sales  Presentations 

Sales  presentations  using  multi-image ,  audio,  video,  film  and 
other  formats. 


PR/INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

16.  Public  Relations  Programs  and  Events 

Public  relations,  sponsorship  or  special  events  presented  by  the 
newspaper. 

17.  Community  Service/Education 

Community  service  events,  newspaper-in-education  programs, 
fundraisers  literacy  programs,  etc.  sponsored  by  the  paper. 

18.  Internal  Communications 

Communications  designed  for  newspaper  employees,  carriers, 
agents  and  distributors. 

19.  Premiums/Incentives 

Items  developed  by  the  newspaper  as  a  giveaway  or  for  sale  to 
readers. 
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Multi-Sert  System 

MSS 


•  A  Totally  New  Approach 

•  NOT  Just  Another  Inserter 

•  ON-UNE/OFF-LINE 

•  Speeds  Up  to  30,000  c/h 

•  1  or  2  to  20+  Inserts 

•  "Build'  or  Compensate 

•  Flowline  FTocessing 

•  "Natural"  Paper  Pocket 

•  Gain  Later  Deadlines 

•  Not  Just  for  Sunday  Paper 

•  Use  "All  Week  Long" 

•  MINI-DISC  Feeding 


FERAG’s,  EXCITING,  NEW.  MULTI-SERT  SYSTEM  (MSS)  is 
not  just  another  multiple  inserting  system;  it  is  a  totally 
NEW  approach  that  responds  to  a  genuine  need  in 
the  industry  for  online  and  offline,  high-speed,  high- 
volume  inserting  and  product  building.  The  Multi-Sert 
System  processes  any  number  of  inserts,  from  one  or 
two  to  twenty  plus,  at  speeds  greater  than  twice  those 
of  current  systems.  The  UNIQUE  "natural  pocket"  that  Is 
formed  from  the  paper  eliminates  the  stop  and  start 
motion  associated  with  current  systems.  And  as  with 
all  FERAG  systems,  the  Multi-Sert  System's  modular 
design  allows  you  to  build  the  system  that  is  right  for 
you  and  adapt  it  as  your  production  requirements 
grow  and  change. 

To  learn  MUCH  MORE  about  this  ‘MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DEVELOPMENT'  call  or  write: 


•F'E’R’A’G" 


190  Rittenhouse  Circle  •  PO  Box  137  •  Bristol,  PA  19007 


The  Proof  is  in  the  Profits” 

)l,  PA  1 9007  ^  Phone  (21 5)788-0892  •  Fax  (21 5)  788-7597 
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JANUARY 

1  1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

2 1  -23 — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annua!  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

FEBRUARY 

5-0 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association,  Journalism  Op¬ 
portunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  The  Westin  Bonaventure  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

11-1 4 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  and  Trade  Show,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
25-27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JANUARY 

8-9 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  1  — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  White  House;  A  New  Year 
and  a  New  Agenda”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 
11-1  3 — ^Newspap)er  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row;  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  2 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  103rd  Congress;  New 
Faces  and  New  Priorities”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  15,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  “Design  and  Graphics”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 29 — Poynter  Institute,  “New  Leaders  in  the  Newsroom”  Semi¬ 
nar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11-1  3 — ^Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row;  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

25- 27 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  To¬ 
tal  Quality”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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About  Awards 

SPJ  Awards.  The  Society  of  Professional  journalists  pre¬ 
sented  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  print  journalism  at  its  recent  convention  in  Baltimore. 

The  winners  and  respective  categories  were:  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer — deadline  reporting;  Jeff  Taylor,  Mike  McCjraw, 
Mike  Mansur,  Gregory  Reeves,  Tammy  Ljungblad,  Don 
Munday,  Bill  Kempin,  David  Eames  and  Mark  Zieman,  the 
Kansas  City  Star — non-dealine  reporting;  Susan  Taylor  Mar¬ 
tin,  David  Barstow,  Chuck  Murphy,  Bob  Port  and  Richard 
Bockman,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times — investigative  reporting; 
Christine  Evans,  the  Miami  Herald — feature  writing;  Maria 
Henson,  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader — editorial  writ¬ 
ing;  David  Everett,  the  Detroit  Free  Press — Washington  cor¬ 
respondence;  Carol  Williams,  the  Los  Angeles  Times — for¬ 
eign  correspondence;  Mary  Pat  Haherty  and  Andrew  Schnei¬ 
der,  the  Pittsburgh  Press — public  service,  newspapers  with 
circulation  over  100,000;  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee — public 
service,  circulation  under  100,000;  Charles  Schlosser,  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register — photography;  Walt  Handels- 
man,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune — editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing;  Eileen  McNamara,  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  magazine — 
magazine  reporting;  Steve  Waldman,  Newsweek — magazine 
public  service;  Robert  O.  Wyatt,  professor.  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University — journalism  research;  and  William 
Freivogel,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — the  Bill  of  Rights  bi¬ 
centennial  award. 

Also  at  the  convention,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Texas  and  William  Hirschman  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  received  the  SPJ  First  Amendment  award; 
Texas  Media  won  the  Project  Sunshine  award;  James  Gor¬ 
don,  a  professor  at  Bowling  Green  State  University,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  distinguished  journalism  teaching  award;  and 
Raleigh  Mann,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  Chapel  Hill,  was  presented  with  the  outstanding  campus 
chapter  adviser  award. 

APME  Top  Parformance  Awards.  The  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  honored  the  winners  of  the  Top 
Performance  Awards  with  $  1 ,500  and  a  plaque.  Categories 
and  winners  are:  news  and  spot-news  photo  coverage,  AP 
Vienna  bureau,  headed  by  Alison  Smale;  feature  writing, 
Nancy  Shulins;  enterprise  reporting,  Richard  Pettys,  Bill 
Poovey  and  Jay  Reeves;  feature  photo,  Elise  Amendola. 

1992  Oscars  In  Agriculture.  William  R.  Levesque 
of  the  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger,  has  won  the  1992  Oscar  in 
Agriculture.  The  awards,  which  are  administered  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  support  from  DeKalb  Genetics 
Corp.,  Ford  New  Holland  Inc.  and  Pfizer  Animal  Health 
Division.  Levesque’s  award  recognizes  his  story  about  the 
widespread  use  of  a  fungus  control  agent  that  has  left  an 
agricultural  disaster  in  Florida  with  an  estimated  price  tag 
of  $300  million. 

Oannutt's  Bust.  The  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal  has  been 
named  Gannett’s  NEWS  2000  Newspaper  of  the  Year  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  achievement  in  1992. 

The  runners-up  were  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Olympian  in 
Olympia,  Wash. 

The  paper  received  a  cash  prize  of  $5,000  and  the  runners- 
up,  $3,000. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“We’re  committed  to  providing  our 
readers  with  the  best  products  available, 


“In  order  to  be  successful  in  competitive  markets,  newspapers- regardless 
of  size -have  to  provide  readers  with  successful  products.  That’s  why  we  buy 
Parade  magazine  for  our  Sunday  package.  , 

metropolitan  markets  to  ones  like  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri,  recognize  Parade  as  the  leader  in  the 
Sunday  field.  Parade  is  committed  to  its  i 

newspapers’  needs,  and  to  readers’  needs.  And  ] 

we’re  committed  to  providing  our  readers  with  i 

Featured  in  over  330 
newspapers  every  Sunday. 


HENRY  H.  BRADLEY 


NEWS-PRESS/GAZEUE 


Editori^PuUMia: 


CONTENTS 


9  Year  of  Turbulence 

The  still-troubled  economy  was  not  all 
newspapers  had  to  battle  in  1992.  Dis¬ 
asters,  both  natural  and  man-made,  left 
their  mark  in  newsrooms  and  cities. 

1 3  Top  Stories  of  the  Year 

Wire  services  issue  their  annual  listings. 

14  Small  Gains  Forecast 

Cost  cuts  and  lower  newsprint  prices 
helped  newspapers  in  1992.  A  slightly 
better  picture  seen  for  this  year. 


33  Ad  Recovery  Predicted 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  ad  prog¬ 
nosticator  Bob  Coen  says  slump  will 
end  for  newspapers. 

34  Shifting  Legal  Focus 

Legal  action  involving  news  media  in 

1992  dealt  more  with  commercial 
speech  and  subpoenas  for  phone 
records  than  with  libel. 

36  Newspapers  and  Capitol 
Hill 

1993  will  be  a  busy  year,  with  many  of 
the  same  issues  as  last  year. 

38  Freedom  House  Report 

Much  talk,  little  progress  as  officials 
and  journalists  in  Eurasia  and  Eastern 
Europe  try  to  define  press  freedom. 


Page  9  For  newspapers,  1 992  was  a  year  of  natural  disasters 


a  major  race  riot  in  Los  Angeles 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


by  Thomas  Winship 

Not  a  Bad  Year  After  All 


T 

9  ime  out  from  cantankerous  on  this 
outing.  It  is  tum-of-the-year  season. 

Besides,  there  is  so  much  to  be  opti¬ 
mistic  about.  There  are  signs  of  better 
times  ahead  in  the  counting  room  and 
evidence  again  that  the  media  (except 
sleaze  tv  and  sleaze  tabs)  are  pretty  good 
at  self-correcting,  i.e.,  ’92  election  cov¬ 
erage  vs  ’88.  Also,  the  year’s  belt  tight¬ 
ening  exercises  did  not  hurt  as  much  as 
the  howls  would  indicate. 

So  here  are  some  benign  thoughts  on 
recent  fine  performances  here  and  there. 

Bravo  to  the  Quincy  (Mass)  Patriot 
Ledger,  for  its  four-year  program  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  influx  of  Asians  in  the  area.  This 
paper  teaches  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  and  helps  newcomers  pass  U.S. 
citizenship  exams. 

To  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 
Bulletin  for  hiring  a  reporter  to  live,  trav¬ 
el  and  work  for  one  year  with  a  migrant 
Hispanic  family.  The  assignment  took 
the  family  through  all  the  agricultural 
seasons,  from  Walla  Walla  to  Oregon  to 
Washington  state  to  Texas. 

To  the  New  Hampshire  press  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  steadying  the  national  press 
horde  during  the  womanizing  and  draft 
sideshows  in  the  state  primary.  The  lo¬ 
cals  concentrated  on  the  real  issues. 

To  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent 
for  its  expansive  series  on  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  Ohio  River.  Quite 
an  effort  for  a  25,CX)0-circulation  paper. 

To  Jim  Herman  of  the  Ottaway  news¬ 
papers  headquarters,  what  a  job  he  does 
trumpeting  the  performance  of  the 
heartland  press  as  chairman  of  the 
ASNE’s  Small  Newspaper  Committee. 
Herman’s  consuming  passion  is  bringing 
fun  and  staff  involvement  back  into  up- 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly.) 


tight  and/or  laid-back  newsrooms.  He 
cites  two  favorite  innovators: 

Leland  “Buck”  Ryan  of  Northwest¬ 
ern’s  Medill  School,  now  consultant  to 
the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  on  his  “Mae¬ 
stro”  program  to  break  down  the  city 
room  walls  between  copy  editors  and  as¬ 
signment  editors,  reporters  and  editors, 
and  then  some. 

The  other  is  editor  Susan  C.  Deans  of 
the  Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Sun  News  (cir¬ 
culation  39,000).  Her  schtick  is  permit¬ 
ting  her  newsroom  staff  to  pick  the  sto¬ 
ries  slotted  for  Page  One.  Her  participat¬ 
ing  democracy  (Oh,  for  the  ’60s  again). 
Deans  reports,  is  great  for  team  spirit 
and  has  caused  little  delay. 

II 

H  ■  ats  off  to  scrappy  Jim  Ragsdale  for 
his  “Drug  Watch”  campaign  in  the  Netv 
Bedford  (Mass)  Standard  Times.  Under 
the  Ragsdale  rule,  every  New  Bedford 
area  resident  who  is  apprehended  on  a 
drug  felony  rap  winds  up  with  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  photo  on  an  inside  ROP  page, 
like  it  or  not.  This  program  began  two 
years  ago,  and  under  it,  about  2,300 
have  made  the  paper. 

And  holiday  cheers  to  these  smart 
working  stiffs: 

Susan  Taylor  Martin  for  her  tough  re¬ 
porting  on  sealed  court  records  and 
Eileen  Shanahan  who  has  forgotten 
more  than  most  know  about  Washing¬ 
ton  politics  of  taxes  and  economics, 
both  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

To  the  New  York  Times’  Jane  Perlez  for 
her  powerful  daily  coverage  of  the  Somalia 
venture.  She  ran  miles  ahead  of  the  pack. 
To  heady  critic  Jonathan  Alter  who  got  it 
exactly  right  on  the  press  vs.  the  military 
on  the  Somalia  beaches  in  his  Dec.  21 
Newsweek  piece.  To  David  Von  Drehle  for 
bringing  a  special  dimension  in  political 
reporting  to  the  Washington  Post  and  to 
the  big  move  of  powerhouse  David  Shrib- 
man  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  head 
Boston  Globe's  Washington  bureau. 


A 

salute  also  to  the  new  energy  and 
focus  in  Nieman  Reports  under  the  co¬ 
editorship  of  Bill  Kovach  and  Robert 
Phelps,  and  to  Ken  Auletta  whose  new 
monthly  swipe  at  the  press  in  the  new 
New  Yorker  has  to  be  a  great  read. 

A  tip  of  the  hat,  too,  to  three  mighty 
newspapers: 

To  the  Miami  Herald  for  its  big  time, 
sustained  and  compassionate  coverage  of 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

To  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  its  writ¬ 
ing  and  leadership  during  and  after  the 
Rodney  King  riots  trauma.  Any  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  paper  should  be  weighed 
against  the  ever-high  standards  the 
Times  maintains  in  that  leaderless  com¬ 
munity.  Los  Angeles  has  the  nation’s 
most  complicated  racial  conflicts,  plays 
to  an  audience  seven  times  larger  than 
Greater  New  York  City,  and  has  a  phys¬ 
ical  sprawl  which  makes  Levittown  look 
like  a  rural  cow  pasture.  How  such  a  se¬ 
rious  paper  sells  over  a  million  copies  a 
day  in  that  atypical  city  is  a  marketing 
miracle. 

Finally  to  the  San  Frartcisco  Chronicle. 
Too  long  we  journalistic  wise  guys  have 
maligned  and  underrated  the  paper.  We 
should  think  again.  Few  papers  are  more 
accessible  to  its  readers.  Show  me  a 
more  attractively  designed  front  page  or 
a  more  devoted  readership.  It  is  no  mis¬ 
take  that  the  Chronicle  has  about  the 
country’s  steadiest  circulation  gains  over 
the  past  decade. 

Let  the  coming  year’s  inspiration  be 
the  New  Yorker’s  farewell  to  its  beloved 
editor,  William  Shawn. 

“No  editor,  perhaps,  ever  “imparted  to 
so  many  writers  and  artists  as  powerful  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  possibility  ...  he 
brought  to  the  process  of  editing  a  pro¬ 
found  and  solemn  respect  for  writing, 
and  an  insatiable,  almost  childlike  and 
occasionally  gleeful  curiosity  about  near¬ 
ly  everything.”  BECT 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 


EdtorijfPuljifcr 

®The  Fourth  Estate 


1993 — ^the  future 

1993  IS  HERE — it  seemed  it  would  never  arrive.  The  depths  of  the  1991  recession 
were  frequently  glossed  over  by  signs  of  economic  improvement  in  1992,  which  were 
slow  in  coming  and  meager  in  their  promises. 

Now  that  the  year  has  ended  and  the  new  one  commenced,  there  seems  to  be 
hope  that  the  newspaper  business  will  revive,  survive  and  prosper.  Whether  it  will 
return  to  its  halcyon  days  of  the  ’80s  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  doubt  it,  but  almost 
anything  will  be  an  improvement. 

The  year-end  Veronis  Suhler  report  (E&P  Dec.  12,  Page  16)  told  us  the  year  was 
less  profitable  than  previously  (everyone  knew  that,  anyway)  but  newspaper  profits 
were  still  above  the  average  for  other  media  and  other  industries.  Even  after  profit 
margins  declined  about  one-third  over  five  years  to  12.2%,  newspapers  exceed  all 
other  media  except  cable  tv  and  business  information  services.  In  terms  of  operating 
profit  as  a  percentage  of  assets,  newspapers  lead  all  other  media  at  13.2%.  Although 
this  was  a  study  of  publicly  traded  media  companies,  it  shows  that,  while  newspapers 
are  not  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank,  they  are  still  going  to  the  bank. 

Now,  at  year-end,  the  signs  for  media — that  is,  newspapers — growth  are  more  en¬ 
couraging.  Robert  Coen,  the  highly  respected  vice  president  and  forecasting  director 
for  McCann-Erickson  Worldwide  in  New  York,  says  that  newspaper  recovery  from 
the  worst  ad  slump  in  50  years  is  about  to  take  place. 

He  predicted  that  total  U.S.  ad  spending  would  rise  6.9%  this  year  to  $141.2  bil¬ 
lion.  In  local  advertising,  where  newspapers  control  the  largest  share  of  the  market, 
they  will  post  ad  revenues  8%  higher  to  $29.4  billion,  which  includes  retail  as  well 
as  classified  gains.  He  even  predicted  that  some  newspapers  would  show  double-digit 
increases  in  classified  this  year. 

There  are  circulation  increases  as  well  as  advertising  linage  increases  adding  up  to 
profit  increases  in  the  non-metropolitan  press  that  point  to  a  healthy  future.  Add  to 
that  an  apparently  strong  public  confidence  in  the  publicly  traded  media  company 
stocks  as  reflected  in  the  stock  markets.  Every  week  E&P  lists  18  of  those  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  and  every  one  of  their  stocks  is  trading  way  above  where  they  were  one  year 
ago.  They  are  strong  companies  with  an  appeal  to  investors. 

Whether  publicly  owned  or  privately  held,  newspapers  are  here  to  stay.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  saying  all  along. 


The  world  outlook 

THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL  of  UNESCO  has  asked  the  U.S.  to  renew  its  mem¬ 
bership  after  eight  years.  We  second  the  motion.  The  threat  to  world  press  freedom 
from  that  organization  has  disappeared.  We  must  now  be  concerned  by  the  current 
threat  from  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Geneva.  For  the  past  year  it 
has  been  trying  to  redefine  and  modify  the  unrestricted  guarantee  of  a  free  press  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  would  permit  admissible  restrictions 
which  by  experience  inevitably  become  routine  censorship  procedures. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


For  the  record 

I  READ  WITH  some  amusement  your 
account  of  my  resignation  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (E&P,  Nov.  21). 
I  found  myself  chuckling  at  your  liberal 
use  of  unnamed  sources  inside  the  Plain 
Dealer  about  a  dispute  over  using  un¬ 
named  sources  at  the  Plain  Dealer. 

For  the  record,  I  never  said  nor  sug¬ 
gested  that  David  Hall  ordered  the 
name  of  a  source  published.  Given 
Hall’s  role  in  the  Cohen  case,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  a  pretty  good  story  for  Editor 
&  Publisher,  if  it  were  true. 

The  truth  is,  I  do  not  know  what  role 
Hall  played  in  making  the  decision  that 
prompted  my  resignation.  I  suspect  his 
view  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  story 
was  partially  obscured  by  information 
that  was  filtered  to  him  by  two  editors 
who  worked  the  story. 

I  further  suspect  those  two  editors, 
anxious  to  please  the  new  boss,  were  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  Hall  given  his  prior  action 
in  the  Cohen  matter,  but  that  is  conjec¬ 
ture.  I  cannot  even  begin  to  explain 
their  motives. 

Also  for  the  record,  here  are  a  few  things 
your  unnamed  sources  did  not  tell  you: 


NewspaperdonL  ’ 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Casualties 
of  American  correspondents  in  the 
the  first  year  of  the  war  total  10  dead 
and  33  wounded.  Out  of  a  total  of 
65  captured  or  interned  in  Axis  ter¬ 
ritory,  28  are  still  in  custody. 

The  War  and  Navy  departments 
relaxed  rules  on  publication  of  mili¬ 
tary  casualties  and  advised  editors 
that  national  roundups  .will  be  per¬ 
mitted  henceforth.  The  rule  had 
been  that  casualty  lists  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  names  whose  legal  addresses 
were  within  the  confines  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  area.  Now  publi¬ 
cation  of  local,  state  or  national  lists 
is  at  the  editors’  discretion.  ® 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  2, 1943 


1.  The  editors  who  worked  on  the  sto¬ 
ry  were  informed  —  prior  to  publication 
—  of  the  ground  rules  in  the  interview 
with  Justice  Herbert  R.  Brown  and  other 
justices  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Justice  Brown,  indeed,  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  disputed  quote  in  a  draft  of 
the  story  with  the  following  notation: 
“cq  Underwood  to  check  with  source.” 
Brown,  by  the  way,  was  quoted  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  record  throughout  the  sto¬ 
ry,  as  were  the  other  justices. 

3.  It  has  been  my  policy  since  the 
Janet  Cooke  fiasco  to  make  my  pub¬ 
lished  sources  known  to  at  least  one  se¬ 
nior  editor  at  the  newspapers  for  which  I 
have  worked.  One  of  the  editors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Supreme  Court  story  did 
not  raise  an  eyebrow  several  months  ago 
when  a  confidential  source  slipped  me  a 
sealed  court  transcript  in  which  the 
Ohio  auditor  admitted  having  sex  with  a 
subordinate.  I  volunteered  to  that  editor 
the  name  of  the  source  who  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  transcript. 

4.  The  quote  attributed  to  Justice 
Brown  was  eight  months  old.  Even 
without  ground  rules,  fairness  would 
compel  any  newspaper  to  consider  the 
context  of  an  eight-month-old  quote. 

5.  When  one  editor  was  informed 


that  publishing  the  Brown  quote  would 
burn  a  source,  he  told  both  reporters 
working  on  the  story,  “Fuck  him.”  1 
imagine  some  of  those  unnamed  sources 
at  the  PD  who  were  quoted  in  your  Nov. 
21  story  would  be  distressed  if  your  re¬ 
porter,  Mark  Fitzgerald,  arbitrarily  de¬ 
cided  to  “fuck”  them. 

My  initial  reaction  to  your  account  of 
my  resignation  was  to  ignore  it  and  get 
on  with  my  life  outside  the  newsroom, 
but  I  refuse  to  let  others  write  the  last 
chapter  of  my  18  years  in  the  business. 

The  other  thing  your  unnamed 
sources  want  to  ignore  is  my  record  as  a 
journalist.  In  1980, 1  was  co-recipient  of 
the  Heywood  Broun  Award.  Since  1979, 
I  have  won  10  Associated  Press  awards, 
several  for  investigative  reporting.  In 
1987, 1  was  inducted  into  the  Bowling 
Green  State  University  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame.  I  have  received  numerous 
awards  from  the  NAACP  and  other 
groups. 

Not  exactly  the  record  of  someone 
who  lets  public  officials  off  the  hook  in 
an  interview,  is  it? 

Now  I  will  get  on  with  my  life  outside 
journalism.  I  am  sad  to  leave  a  profes¬ 
sion  I  love,  but  I  am  leaving  on  my 
terms,  keeping  faith  with  myself,  my 
news  sources,  and  those  principles  that 
have  guided  me  through  nearly  two 
decades  of  reporting. 

My  culpability  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
Saga  is  that  I  was  an  editor  who  trusted 
my  fellow  editors.  Shame  on  me. 


Jim  Underwood 


WHEN  rr  COMES  TO  TV, 
PARENTS  KNOW  BEST. 

Watch  for  something  new  in  the  daily  "TV 
Tonight"  column  by  Faye  Zuckerman  and 
John  Martin:  Parents’  Picks  and  Parents' 
Pans.  Now,  once  a  week  or  more, 

Zuckermem  and  Martin  highlight  the  best 
shows  for  the  whole  family  -  as  well  as  the 
ones  to  avoid.  One  more  reason  to  run  with 
"TV  Tonight." 

For  samples,  contact  Connie  White  at  The 
New  York  Times  Syndicate:  800444-0267 
(phone)  or  310-785-0613  (fzut). 


Faye  Zuckerman,  John  Martin  and 
their  two-year-old  son,  Seth 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough,., 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


when  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you’ll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Pubfisher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  pubfication  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
conting  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  suppUes  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Pubfisher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


A  Year 
of  Turbulence 


The  still' troubled  economy  was  not  all  newspapers  had 
to  battle  in  1992;  disasters,  both  natural  and  man'made, 
left  their  mark  in  newsrooms  and  cities  across  the  country 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IF  A  SINGLE  image  can  symbolize  the 
roiling  turbulance  of  the  newspaper 
business  circa  1992,  perhaps  it  is  this 
one;  Los  Angeles  Times  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Shelby  Coffey  III 
wielding  a  pair  of  scissors  to  drive  off  a 
swarm  of  rioters  intent  on  breaking  into 
the  newspaper  offices. 

It  is  a  vignette  crowded  with  semioti- 
cal  implications. 

Like  the  Zen  Buddhist  concept  of 
satori,  the  image  can  be  seen  as  a  sudden 
illumination  of  many  forces  that  drove 
this  industry  in  1992. 

Among  them;  issues  of  press  credibili¬ 
ty,  media-bashing  —  figurative  and  lit¬ 
eral  —  as  well  as  of  diversity,  newsroom 
discontent,  economic  doldrums,  and  dis¬ 
asters  natural  and  man-made. 

A  nihilistic  mob  —  just  a  small  part 
of  the  civil  disorder  unleashed  by  the  ac¬ 
quittal  last  April  of  police  accused  of 
beating  black  motorist  Rodney  King  — 
attacks  the  nation’s  largest  metropolitan 
daily. 

They  and  other  vandals  smash  100 
doors  and  windows,  set  a  fire  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  office,  and  inflict  $500,000  in  de¬ 
struction  and  theft. 

Outside  the  building,  rioters  are 
shooting  at  reporters  and  photographers. 
Across  the  country  in  Atlanta,  five  jour¬ 
nalists  are  beaten  or  robbed  in  separate 
incidents. 

When  order  was  finally  restored  in 
L.A.,  Coffey  and  the  Times  faced  several 
new  —  and  several  continuing  —  crises. 

While  the  Times  riot  and  Rodney 
King  trial  coverage  was  lauded  by  such 
media  critics  as  New  York  magazine’s  Ed- 
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The  attention  given  Qennifer  Flower’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  for  years  she  was  Bill  Clinton’s 
mistress  prompted  Clinton  aide  James 
Carvelle  to  complain  that  this  type  of  scan¬ 
dal  “is  the  crack  cocaine  <rf  journalism,” 

win  Diamond,  the  L.A.  Times’  own 
press  writer,  David  Shaw,  compared  it 
unfavorably  with  that  of  the  much- 
smaller  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Many  black.  Latino  and  Asian- Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  at  the  Times  also 
weighed  in  with  their  opinions  — 
roundly  criticizing  both  the  way  minori¬ 
ty  reporters  were  deployed  during  the  ri¬ 
ots  and  the  way  their  particular  ethnic 
communities  were  covered. 

This  internal  criticism  radiated  well 
beyond  the  newspaper  industry.  By  the 
summer,  even  the  California  state  As¬ 


sembly  had  devoted  a  day  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  to  the  riot  coverage  by  the  Times 
and  other  papers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  riots  were  yet 
another  economic  body  blow  to  the 
Times,  slowing  advertising  in  an  already 
moribund  Southern  Califronia  economy. 

By  year’s  end,  these  strands  of  econo¬ 
my,  diversity  and  credibility  converged 
in  a  tale  of  two  editions;  The  Times  be¬ 
gan  a  weekly  City  Times  section  to  serve 
areas  hardest  hit  by  the  riots,  such  as 
South  Central  L.A.  and  Koreatown  — 
and  it  folded  its  San  Diego  edition, 
which  never  succeeded  in  finding  profits 
in  the  affluent  county. 

Slow,  painful  progress 

It  was  that  kind  of  year  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  —  and  almost  everybody 
else  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Publishers  did  not  have  to  venture 
outdoors  to  find  bad  news. 

To  be  sure,  at  year’s  end  there  were 
some  hopeful  signs. 

The  circulations  of  most  of  the 
biggest  papers  began  to  firm,  and  many 
metros  and  chains  reported  signs  that 
the  maddeningly  elusive  recovery  may 
finally  be  within  grasp. 

In  recent  weeks,  seeds  of  hope  have 
been  germinating  in  the  most  unlikely 
places. 

The  Miami  Herald,  for  example,  re¬ 
ported  last  month  that  the  destruction 
wrought  by  Hurricane  Andrew  un¬ 
leashed  an  explosion  of  advertising  for 
contractors  and  home  merchandise  re¬ 
tailers.  Operating  revenues  will  be  up 
more  than  30%  over  last  year,  Knight- 
Ridder  president  Anthony  Ridder  said. 

Yet,  as  many  a  newspaper  employee 
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had  opportunity  to  wonder  this  year,  “If 
things  are  getting  better,  why  have  I 
been  laid  off?” 

Moreover,  the  average  pay  for  re¬ 
porters  actually  declined  during  1992  — 
falling  6.4%  from  the  year  before  to  an 
average  of  $30,816,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Then,  too,  while  1992  was  nowhere 
near  as  brutal  as  1991,  it  still  killed  some 
once-mighty  daily  newspapers. 

The  year  was  only  three  days  old 
when  the  first  casualty  was  taken:  The 
213-year-old  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  New  Jersey. 

On  July  31,  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  folded  after  111  years. 

On  Sept.  30,  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  was  founded  in  1919,  died 
even  though  it  had  been  protected  by  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the  Tul¬ 
sa  World  for  more  than  a  half-century. 

Indeed,  1992  provided  further  proof 
that  the  JOA  is  an  increasingly  ineffec¬ 
tive  guarantor  of  two-newspaper  cities. 
The  most  obvious  example  is  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  been  without  any  daily  paper 
since  May  17,  when  a  strike  by  600 
Teamster  circulation  drivers  and  loaders 
shut  down  the  jointly  operated  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

After  failing  to  publish  except  for  two 
tense  days  in  July,  the  majority  owner  of 
the  JOA,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  announced 


it  was  putting  the  agency  and  the  Press 
newspaper  up  for  sale. 

The  buyer  was  the  Post-Gazette’s 
Blade  Communications,  which  soon  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Press  would  be  folded 
and  two-thirds  of  its  newsroom  and  of¬ 
fice  employees  would  lose  their  jobs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  antitrust  issues  involved, 
the  sale  awaits  approval  by  the  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department. 

If  some  JOAs  afford  little  protection 
against  newspaper  death,  neither  do 
some  deep-pocket  owners. 

That  was  best  exemplified  by  the  folding 
Sept.  6  of  the  Dady  News  of  Duluth,  Ga. 

In  the  full  flush  of  1980s  newspaper 
speculation,  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
bought  the  paper,  then  known  as  the 
Givinnett  Daily  News  for  $90  million. 

Another  $40  million  was  spent  in  an 


effort  to  expand  the  paper  into  the  At¬ 
lanta  metropolitan  area. 

Costly  gimmicks  such  as  selling  the 
paper  for  a  dime  on  newsstands  helped 
double  circulation  to  55,000.  Yet  the 
Daily  News  lost  money  every  single  year. 

At  year’s  end.  Tribune  Co.  was  look¬ 
ing  to  shed  its  Peninsula  Times  Tribune 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

In  Texas,  Hearst  Corp.  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  tack  in  an  effort  to  end  a  costly  com¬ 
petition. 

Hearst,  owner  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 
bought  the  rival  San  Antonio  Express- 


News  fom  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
Corp.  Ltd.  and  said  it  would  close  the 
Light  if,  as  is  likely,  no  one  is  willing  to 
buy  it. 

In  buying  the  Express-News,  Hearst 
also  agreed  to  retain  all  the  newspaper’s 
employees,  leaving  the  Light  staff  out  in 
the  cold. 

Quo  vadis  emptor? 

Finding  daily  newspaper  buyers  was 
not  easy  in  1992. 

The  industry  has  clearly  said  goodbye 
to  the  go-go,  buy-anything  fever  of  the 
mid-’80s.  One  potent  sign  of  that  was 
the  disclosure  that  Henry  Ansbacher 
Inc.,  one  of  the  most  active  brokers  in 
the  1980s,  is  being  shut  down. 

Another  sign:  the  1992  E&P  list  of 
daily  sales  is  the  shortest  in  several  years. 


(See  listing  beginning  on  Page  39.)  The 
list  shows  sales  of  just  18  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  —  and  five  of  those  were  essentially 
a  single  transaction:  Gannett’s  sale  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.-area  Journal  pa¬ 
pers  to  Rupert  Phillips’  Newsco  Inc.  By 
contrast,  155  non-daily  transactions 
were  recorded. 

One  big  sale  was  anticipated  through 
all  of  1992,  but  never  completed.  At 
year’s  end,  creditors  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Maxwell  still  owned  the  bank¬ 
rupt  New  York  Daily  News. 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
Canadian  Conrad  Black  and  New  Yorker 
Mort  Zuckerman  wooed  the  Daily  News’ 
many  unions  in  attempts  to  put  together 
a  deal.  Zuckerman  emerged  as  the  winner 
—  if  not  yet  the  owner  —  with  a  $36 
million  bid.  Tendentious  negotiations 
and  courtroom  skirmishes  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  largest  union,  the  540-member 
Newspaper  Guild,  delayed  the  sale. 

The  only  completed  daily  sale  that 
could  remotely  be  considered  a  major 
one  was  William  Dean  Singleton’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  121,000-circulation  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune. 

Until  the  sale,  the  Tribune  had  been 
the  only  general- interest  metropolitan 
daily  owned  by  blacks,  Robert  C.  and 
Nancy  Hicks  Maynard. 

Singleton  appointed  Pearl  Stewart  as 
editor.  Stewart,  most  recently  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  East  Bay  Express  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  African- 
American  woman  to  become  editor  of  a 
general-interest  metro  daily. 

Diversity  diverted 

Stewart’s  appointment,  however,  was 
a  reminder  of  how  far  the  industry  re¬ 
mains  from  assembling  newsrooms  that 
reflect  the  diversity  of  their  readers. 


The  circulations  of  most  of  the  biggest  papers 
began  to  firm,  and  many  metros  and  chains 
reported  signs  that  the  maddeningly  elusive 
recovery  may  finally  be  within  grasp. 
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Mort  Zuckemum  spent  most  of  the  year  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  deal  with  the  unions 
that  would  allow  him  to  acquire  the  New 
York  Daily  News, 


In  1992,  just  9.4%  of  newsroom  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  members  of  any  minority 
group,  according  to  one  survey. 

That  represents  a  tiny  increase  of 
0.7%  over  1991  —  scant  progress  that 
has  fueled  increasing  impatience  among 
minority  journalists. 

Of  course,  adding  new  and  diverse 
journalists  is  tough  at  a  time  when  news¬ 
papers  are  laying  off  people,  but  minori¬ 
ty  frustration  is  clearly  growing. 

At  the  Dec.  3  industry  “summit  meet¬ 
ing”  on  diversity,  for  example,  leaders  of 
minority  journalists  groups  excoriated 
individual  newspapers  and  the  industry 
group  NAA  itself  for  failing  to  take  con¬ 
crete  steps  to  transform  woefully  unrep¬ 
resentative  staffs. 

Leaders  complained  that  for  all  the 
talking  the  NAA  does  about  diversity, 
its  record  is  pitiful:  just  one  African- 
American  in  senior  management  and  no 
Latinos  or  Asians. 

“You  just  don’t  get  it,”  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Black  Journalists  president 
Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter  told  publishers 
and  NAA  representatives. 

Hispanic  journalists,  too,  were  frus¬ 
trated  by  a  survey  showing  they  repre¬ 
sent  just  3.5%  of  newsroom  professionals 
on  the  nation’s  62  biggest  newspapers, 
an  increase  of  barely  one  percentage 
point  over  the  past  six  years. 

Racial  and  ethnic  issues  loomed  large 
in  1992  news  coverage:  From  the  L.A. 
riots,  to  a  “humorous”  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  feature  that  seemed  to  compare 
suburban  racoons  with  inner-city  blacks, 
to  Spike  Lee  saying  he  “prefers”  newspa¬ 


pers  assign  black  reporters  to  interview 
him,  to  the  vicious  campaign  of  death 
threats  and  vandalism  radical  anti-Cas- 
tro  Cuban- Americans  launched  against 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Ironically,  even  as  minority  journal¬ 
ists  face  painfully  slow  progress  in  the 
newsroom,  their  journalism  associations 
have  exploded. 

Such  groups  as  the  NABj,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hispanic  Journal¬ 
ists,  the  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association  held  crowded 
meetings  that  often  attracted  national 
mainstream  news  coverage  as  well  as  C- 
SPAN  cameras. 

An  especially  remarkable  example  is 
the  almost  overnight  success  of  the 
National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists 
Association. 

Founded  by  former  Oakland  Tribune 
executive  editor  LeRoy  Aarons  just  two 
years  ago,  the  group’s  first  meeting  last 
August  attracted  300  participants. 

Just  since  June,  the  group  added  100 
new  members  and  now  stands  at  650, 
Aarons  said.  In  that  same  time,  the 
number  of  regional  chapters  has  grown 
from  eight  to  13  —  including  one  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

“We’ve  been  kind  of  astonished  by 
[the  growth]  as  well,”  Aarons  said  in  an 
interview.  “There  is  a  kind  of  serendipi¬ 
ty  happening,  a  combination  of  gay  and 
lesbian  journalists  being  willing  to  make 
themselves  heard,  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  a  support  group  now  exists.” 

On  May  8,  Deb  Price  of  the  Detroit 
News  became  the  first  openly  gay  person 
writing  a  column  about  gay  and  lesbian 
issues  in  mainstream  newspapers. 

Newspaper  editors  themselves  say  gay 
voices  are  too  often  ignored:  In  a  survey, 
60%  of  senior  editors  rate  their  paper’s 
coverage  as  just  fair  or  poor. 

Increasingly,  too,  newspapers  are 
adding  features  to  attract  whole  groups  of 
readers  who  are  not  exactly  minorities. 

Youngsters  are  a  particular  target.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  introduced  a  weekly 
broadsheet  section  called  KidNews. 
Newsday  made  its  Student  Briefing  Page, 
begun  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  into 
a  permanent  three-times-a-week  feature. 

Even  smaller  papers  are  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  attract  young  readers.  The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  launched  a  monthly  section  called 
Sports4Kids. 

Efforts  to  attract  women  readers  have 
been  common  for  decades.  Recently, 
however,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  added  a 
writer  whose  feature  is  called  The  Men’s 
Column. 


“You  just  don’t  get  it,”  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black  Journalists  president  Sidmel 
Estes-Sumpter  told  publishers  and  NAA 
representatives . 


Bashing  the  media 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  there 
was  a  feeling  that  the  American  people 
are  more  alienated  than  ever  from 
newspapers  and  the  news  media  in 
general. 

The  attention  given  Gennifer  Flower’s 
assertion  that  for  years  she  was  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton’s  mistress  prompted  Clinton  aide 
James  Carvelle  to  complain  that  this 
type  of  scandal  “is  the  crack  cocaine  of 
journalism.” 

Some  were  uneasy  when  the  Seattle 
Times  published  the  allegations  of  eight 
women  —  none  of  whose  names  was 
printed  —  that  they  had  been  sexually 
harassed  by  U.S.  Sen.  Brock  Adams. 
The  day  the  story  was  published,  the 
senator  declared  he  would  not  run  for 
re-election. 

There  was  a  far  more  furious  reaction 
when  former  tennis  star  Arthur  Ashe 
announced  he  had  AIDS,  an  announce¬ 
ment  he  said  had  been  forced  by  ques¬ 
tions  from  DSA  Today. 

The  U.S.  Senate  tried  to  force  Long 
Island  Newsday  reporter  Timothy 
Phelps  to  reveal  the  source  of  his  report¬ 
ing  about  the  Anita  Hill  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  allegations  against  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clarence  Thomas.  He  repeated 
refusals  before  a  committee  for  five 
hours.  After  four  months,  a  special  in¬ 
vestigator  released  a  171-page  report 
concluding  the  source  could  not  be 
found. 

A  Detroit  Recorder’s  Court  judge  was 
so  offended  by  the  media,  she  seized  the 
notes  of  one  reporter  and  banned  further 
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Newspapers’  ability  to  cope  with  natural  disasters  came  into  play  this  year  as  Hurricane  Andrew  destroyed  towns  in  Louisiana  (left)  and 


Florida  and  Hurricane  Iniki  wreaked  similar  havoc  on  the  Hawaiian  island  of  Kauai  (right). 


note-taking  in  her  courtroom.  A  disci¬ 
plinary  board  later  privately  admonished 
the  judge  but  took  no  formal  discipli¬ 
nary  actions. 

Still,  some  journalists  worried  that 
the  news  media  were  not  tough  enough. 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  Geneva 
Overholser,  in  particular,  accused  news¬ 
papers  of  “mincing  around,  hoping  we 
won’t  offend  anyone.” 

“A  big  piece  of  why  so  much  news 
copy  today  is  boring  as  hell  is  this  ob¬ 
jectivity  god,”  she  said  on  another 
occasion. 

There  were  violent  reminders 
throughout  the  year,  however,  that 
some  people  take  grave  offense  at  news¬ 
papers. 

In  addition  to  the  toll  on  reporters 
during  the  L.A.  riots,  a  former  editor  of 
El  Diario/La  Prensa  of  New  York  City, 
Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue,  was  shot  to 
death.  The  list  of  suspects  includes 


many  he  had  offended  with  his  report¬ 
ing:  Dominican  and  Colombian  drug 
dealers,  foes  of  Puerto  Rican  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  radical  anti-Castro  Cuban 
expatriates. 

There  were  suspicions  of  foul  play  in 
the  death  of  another  crusading  journal¬ 
ist,  Warren  E.  Duliere,  owner,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  feisty  West  Virginia  Ad¬ 
vocate,  a  Morgantown  monthly. 

Local  police  have  concluded  his 
death  by  shooting  was  a  suicide,  but  his 
family  suspects  Ku  Klux  Klan  members 
angered  by  his  investigations  into  the 
white  supremacist  group. 

Natural  disasters 

At  times  even  the  weather  conspired 
against  newspapers  in  1992. 

In  February,  reporters  and  editors  at 
the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  were 
forced  to  work  by  flashlight  when  flood¬ 
ing  cut  off  power. 


Hurricane  Andrew  on  Aug.  23  tore  the 
roof  off  the  South  Dade  News  Leader  in 
Homestead,  Ha.,  and  destroyed  the  homes 
of  12  of  the  paper’s  23  full-time  employees. 
Despite  these  monumental  obstacles,  the 
paper  missed  just  three  issues. 

The  Miami  Herald  survived  the  hurri¬ 
cane  physically,  but  was  sorely  tested  in 
reporting  and  distributing  the  news  in 
the  devastated  area. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Hurricane  Iniki 
rolled  over  the  Hawaiian  island  of 
Kauai,  forcing  the  Garden  Island  to  pub¬ 
lish  from  Honolulu. 

Throughout  the  year,  too,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  faced  a  relentless  force  of 
another  kind:  the  aggressive  lobbying  of 
the  regional  Bell  op»erating  companies  to 
get  into  information  services. 

Another  perennial  crisis  percolated 
during  1992. 

Troubled  United  Press  International 
—  which  told  a  bankruptcy  court  in 
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Wire  services  rate  the 
top  news  stories  of  1992 


Even  smaller  papers  are  making  an  effort 
to  attract  young  readers.  The  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald’Joumal,  for  example, 
launched  a  monthly  section  called 
Sports4Kids. 


March  that  it  was  losing  $150,000  a 
month  —  went  on  the  auction  block  in 
the  spring. 

There  was  a  brief  flurry  of  shock 
when  television  evangelist  Pat  Robert¬ 
son  made  a  $6  million  offer  for  the  wire 
service. 

Robertson  withdrew  the  offer  in  May, 
however,  and  in  June  the  Saudi-owned 
Middle  East  Broadcasting  Centre  Ltd. 
purchased  UPl  for  $3.95  million. 

The  industry’s  biggest  association  offi¬ 
cially  restructured  in  1992,  shedding  its 
name,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  merging  its  al¬ 
phabet  soup  of  marketing,  advertising 
and  circulation  groups  into  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America.  In  June, 
NAA  merged  with  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau.  ■£(?? 

13  receive  NAA 
minority  fellowships 

THIRTEEN  NEWSPAPER  employ¬ 
ees  have  received  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  Foundation  Minority 
Fellowships. 

The  fellowships  are  intended  to 
widen  opportunities  for  racial  and  eth¬ 
nic  minority  employees  moving  into  or 
advancing  in  management  positions. 
The  winners  will  attend  training  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars  scheduled  for  Janu¬ 
ary  through  May. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  riots,  U.S. 
troops  in  Somalia,  Hurricane  Andrew 
and  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
were  some  of  the  stories  that  kept 
news  organizations  plenty  busy  in 
1992,  but  coverage  of  civil  strife,  pesti¬ 
lence  and  Mother  Nature  did  not  rival 
the  Democrats  taking  the  White 
House  for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  international  news 
agencies’  annual  listings  of  the  year’s 
Top  10  stories. 

Bill  Clinton’s  successful  bid  for  the 
presidency  was  the  top  news  item  as  de¬ 
termined  by  surveys  of  news  executives 
and  editors  at  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International.  The  presi¬ 
dential  election  ranked  second  in 
Reuters’  listing,  behind  the  fighting  in 
Sarajevo. 

The  AP  list  has  been  dominated  by 
international  stories  in  the  56  years 
that  the  organization  has  conducted 
the  survey,  so  it  is  unusual  that  this 
year’s  top  stories — the  presidential 
campaign,  the  Los  Angeles  riots  and 
Hurricane  Andrew — took  place  on 
American  soil,  AP  national  writer 
Mitchell  Landsberg  wrote  in  his  roundup 
of  the  survey. 

Is  this  a  “sign  that  Americans  are 
turning  inward?  Perhaps,  although  the 
response  to  starvation  in  Somalia  might 
suggest  otherwise,”  Landsberg  observed. 
“It  could  be  that  the  rankings  simply  re¬ 
flect  the  drama  of  an  unusually  turbu¬ 
lent  year  at  home.” 

The  AP’s  list,  as  determined  by  160 
editors  and  news  directors,  follows. 

First:  Bill  Clinton  is  elected  president 
after  a  campaign  that  includes  a  strong 
third-party  hid  by  Ross  Perot. 

Second:  Four  Los  Angeles  police  offi¬ 
cers  are  acquitted  of  nearly  all  charges  in 
the  beating  of  Rodney  King,  touching 
off  the  worst  U.S.  riots  of  the  century. 

Third:  South  Florida  is  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

Fourth:  U.S.  troops  intervene  in  So¬ 
malia  after  civil  war  and  famine  wrack 
the  impoverished  nation. 

Fifth:  Civil  war  rages  in  Yugoslavia. 

Sixth:  The  United  States  cannot 
shake  its  recession. 

Seventh:  The  former  Soviet  republics 
make  the  transition  to  independence 
amid  ethnic  violence  and  Russian  Presi¬ 
dent  Boris  Yeltsin’s  reforms. 

Eighth:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 


rules  that  states  cannot  ban  most  abor¬ 
tions,  upholding  the  core  of  Roe  v. 
Wade. 

Ninth:  Kidnappers  release  two  Ger¬ 
man  men  who  were  the  last  Western 
hostages  in  Lebanon. 

Tenth:  Serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer 
pleads  guilty  to  16  murders. 

UPl  editors  were  given  a  list  of  50 
topics  from  which  to  choose  the  biggest 
news  stories,  according  to  senior  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  Steve 
Geimann.  Seventy-five  editors  from  62 
UPl  clients  responded  to  the  survey. 

UPl’s  top  stories  were: 

First:  Clinton  ousts  Bush;  Democrats 
reclaim  the  White  House  after  12  years. 

Second:  The  Los  Angeles  riots  follow 
the  acquittal  of  white  police  officers. 

Third:  Hurricane  Andrew  tears  across 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  Iniki  rips 
Kauai. 

Fourth:  War  escalates  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia;  the  West  is  stymied  for 
solutions. 

Fifth:  Ross  Perot’s  campaign,  and 
non-campaign,  for  president. 

Sixth:  Thousands  are  killed  and 
starve  to  death  as  civil  war  and  drought 
plague  Somalia. 

Seventh:  U.S.  economy  is  in  recession. 

Eighth:  Vice  President  Quayle  takes 
on  Hollywood  over  family  values. 

Ninth:  Neo-Nazi  violence  breaks  out 
across  Europe. 

Tenth  (tie):  U.S.  offers  to  send  troops 
to  Somalia  to  deliver  food.  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Free-Trade  Agreement  is  approved. 

UPl  also  named  Bill  Clinton  the  male 
newsmaker  of  the  year  and  Hillary  Clin¬ 
ton  the  female  newsmaker. 

Reuters  top  news  stories  were: 

First:  The  fighting  in  Sarajevo. 

Second:  The  U.S.  presidential 
election. 

Third:  Yeltsin’s  control  in  Russia. 

Fourth:  European  disintegration  and 
currency  turmoil. 

Fifth:  Somalia  famine. 

Sixth:  Trade  negotiation  (GATT, 
NAFTA)  and  the  global  economic 
slowdown. 

Seventh:  Neo-Nazi  violence  in 
Germany. 

Eighth:  The  Los  Angeles  riots. 

Ninth:  Britain’s  roval  mess. 

Tenth:  The  unraveling  of  Japan’s 
economy  and  politics.  BECT 
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Small  gains  forecast 
for  newspapers  in  ’93 

Cost  cuts  and  lower  newsprint  prices  helped  newspapers  in  1992; 
slightly  better  advertising  picture  seen  for  this  year 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

When  the  books  close  on  1992,  the 
bottom  line  will  be  fatter  for  most  pub¬ 
licly  traded  newspaper  companies — but 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

The  turnaround,  three  years  into  an 
advertising  slump  that  has  gutted  news¬ 
paper  profits,  results  from  staff  and  cost 
cutting  and  a  windfall:  bargain-base¬ 
ment  newsprint  prices. 

While  earnings  will  be  higher,  the 
newspaper  business  hardly  improved  at 
all  last  year.  Initial  returns  show  ad  rev¬ 
enues — source  of  about  80%  of  newspa¬ 
per  revenue — grew  less  than  1%,  revers¬ 
ing  two  years  of  declines. 

“It’s  a  step  in  the  right  direction,”  said 
Miles  Groves,  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  vice  president  and  number 
cruncher. 

Most  of  the  ad  revenue  gain,  howev¬ 
er,  flowed  from  higher  prices,  not  higher 
volume.  Linage  remained  pretty  much 
flat. 

Knight-Ridder  president  and  news¬ 


for  one,  the  savings  on  newsprint  alone 
last  year  paid  for  almost  all  other  cost  in¬ 
creases. 

However,  newsprint  cut  both  ways 
for  companies — New  York  Times  Co., 
Tribune  Co.  and  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  among  them — that  own  mills: 
Steep  discounting  helped  their  newspa¬ 
pers  earn  more  money,  but  losses  from 
newsprint  manufacturing  lowered  cor¬ 
porate  profits. 

While  most  forecasters  and  newspa¬ 
per  companies  were  anticipating  better 
business  conditions  this  year  —  ranging 
from  3.5%  to  8%  higher  ad  revenues  — 
again  gains  are  expected  to  result  mainly 
from  price  increases. 

Most  companies  are  hoping  for  an 
economic  surge  but  budgeting  for  low 
tide,  newspaper  executives  said  at  the 
PaineWebber  Media  Conference  in 
New  York  in  December. 

Nobody  in  the  newspaper  business 
was  cheering  over  1993  prospects.  Times 
remain  hard  in  some  areas,  especially 
the  sluggish  West  and  East  coasts. 


Most  companies  are  hoping  for  an  economic 
surge  but  budgeting  for  low  tide,  newspaper 
executives  said  at  the  PaineWebber  Media 
Conference  in  New  York  in  December. 


paper  division  head  Tony  Ridder  called 
1992  the  third  bad  year  in  a  row  for 
newspapers  and  said,  “In  30  years  in 
this  business,  I  haven’t  seen  anything 
like  it.” 

Were  it  not  for  newsprint  selling 
prices  at  the  lowest  since  1980 — with 
discounts  of  nearly  40%  off  official  list 
prices — the  healthy  profit  picture  shap¬ 
ing  up  for  1992  would  have  been  bleak 
indeed. 

At  many  papers  newsprint  is  the 
biggest  cost  item  after  payroll,  and  it 
cost  substantially  less.  At  Gannett  Co., 


Times  Mirror’s  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  has  lost  more  than  $100  million 
in  classified  revenue  since  a  1990  peak, 
plans  to  cut  500  more  jobs  this  year 
through  buyouts,  and  Gannett  Co.  is 
shrinking  its  work  force  slightly. 

Times  Mirror  newspapers,  concen¬ 
trated  on  East  and  West  coasts — lost  4% 
of  their  ad  revenues  last  year  and  chair¬ 
man  Robert  Erburu  anticipates  a  “diffi¬ 
cult”  1993. 

Jerry  Tilis,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president,  predicted  that 
U.S.  newspaper  ad  revenues  will  rise 


3.5%  to  4.5%  this  year,  thanks  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  rate  increases.  Volume  is 
expected  to  remain  flat. 

Few  papers  plan  to  make  readers  pay 
more  this  year,  since  most  have  jacked 
up  circulation  rates  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  to  replace  shrinking  ad  revenues. 

Newsprint  prices — still  to  be  decided 
by  market  forces — will  play  a  key  role  in 
newspaper  financial  performance  this 
year.  Newspapers  expect  to  pay  about 
8%  a  ton  more  this  year  based  on  in¬ 
creases  since  last  August  but  are  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  they  will  pay  another  11% 
increase,  based  on  lower  discounts, 
scheduled  for  March.  Some  companies 
are  budgeting  for  the  second  hike  to 
take  effect. 

A  “mature”  industry  with  little  room 
for  growth  in  its  core  business,  newspa¬ 
pers  acknowledge  some  permanent  de¬ 
clines  in  newspaper  advertising.  Retail 
advertisers  that  have  generated  so  much 
revenue  in  the  past  will  probably  never 
spend  as  much  on  newspapers  because 
their  business  has  been  shaken  by  con¬ 
solidations,  and  by  competition  from 
discounters,  which  advertise  little. 

As  a  result,  newspapers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  looking  for  new  revenues,  by  lever¬ 
aging  existing  products  and  expanding 
into  related  areas.  Developments  in¬ 
clude  targeting  audiences  through  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  zoned  editions,  weeklies, 
and  total  market  coverage  ad  products; 
adapting  classified  advertising  such  as 
personals  and  auto  to  the  telephone; 
compiling  the  news  in  book  form;  and 
cable  television. 

“The  daily  newspaper  will  continue  to 
evolve  from  a  mass  advertising  medium 
into  a  series  of  multiple  targeted  media 
able  to  reach  desired  audience  segments 
in  powerful  and  efficient  ways,”  said 
Gary  Watson,  president  of  Gannett’s 
newspaper  division. 

There  was  little  if  any  talk  of  buying 
newspapers,  signaling  a  continuation  of 
the  weak  market  for  newspapers,  whose 
desirability  has  suffered  as  their  earnings 
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declined,  while  prices  remain  at  high 
levels  set  during  a  buying  frenzy  in  the 
late  1980s. 

“I  have  10  newspapers  for  sale  on  my 
desk  and  seven  of  them  are  junk,”  said 
Gannett  vice  chairman  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  Doug  McCorkindale.  “They 
weren’t  junk  five  years  ago  but  they  are 
today  and  we  won’t  pursue  them.”  Gan¬ 
nett  refuses  in  the  current  market  to  pay 
price-earnings  ratios  that  newspapers 
commanded  in  1988. 

Acquisition  plans  focused  in  business¬ 
es  such  as  cable  television  and  special¬ 
ized  publishing,  which  are  growing  faster 
and  are  less  subject  to  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions  than  newspapers. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  how  execu- 
tives  from  a  selection  of  the  nation’s 
largest  publicly  traded  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  reviewed  last  year  and  previewed 
this  year  before  an  audience  of  stock  an¬ 
alysts  at  the  20th  annual  Paine  Webber 
conference. 


lion  and  boosted  operating  earnings 
15%. 

Gannett  saved  about  $30  million  on 
lower-than-projected  interest  rates,  and 
savings  from  newsprint  actually  offset 
increases  in  most  other  costs,  Mc¬ 
Corkindale  said. 

The  company’s  largest  papers,  USA 
Today  and  the  Detroit  News  will  help 
1993  profits,  Curley  said. 

No,  USA  Today  is  not  expected  to 
turn  a  profit  in  this  its  1 1th  year,  but  it  is 
expected  to  cut  its  losses  in  half  and  ap¬ 
proach  break-even.  Last  year  it  raised  ad 
and  circulation  revenues  6%  each  to 
$160  million  and  $176  million,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  circulation  grew  6%  to  nearly  2 
million  daily,  Curley  said.  USA  Today 
will  reduce  the  number  of  special  sec¬ 
tions  this  year  and  cut  other  costs  while 
freezing  ad  and  circulation  rates. 

The  News,  now  in  joint  operations 
with  Knight-Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press, 
is  expected  to  produce  sharply  higher 
earnings  this  year,  as  the  result  of  labor 
agreements  to  cut  staffing,  after  turning 
a  small  profit  in  1991. 

Baseball  Weekly  enjoyed  a  “fine”  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  1992,  when  it  was  expected 
to  turn  a  $1  million  profit  on  circulation 
that  grew  to  250,000  and  yielded  $10 
million  in  revenue. 

Outdoor  advertising  posted  $  1 2  mil¬ 
lion  lower  revenues  because  of  $  1 5  mil¬ 
lion  fewer  tobacco  revenues  last  year 
and  was  expected  to  lose  $5  million 
more  in  cigarette  advertising  this  year. 
Radio  had  “a  tough  year,”  Curley  said, 
to  1989  levels  of  about  $3.5  bil-  and  television  stations,  buoyed  by  the 


“In  30  years  in  this  business,  I  haven't 
seen  anything  like  it.”  —  Tony  Ridder, 
Knight-Ridder  president  and  newspi^per  di¬ 
vision  head,  describing  three  years  in  a  row 
of  hard  times  for  newspapers. 


Gannett  Co.  purchase  from  the  former  Gannett 

Gannett  chairman  and  CEO  John  Foundation. 

Curley  said  an  index  he  uses  to  gauge  Gannett  is  budgeting  more  conserva- 
newspaper  advertising  in  December  hit  tively  than  analysts’  1993  earnings  pro- 
its  highest  point  since  fall  1988.  The  in-  jections,  which  assume  an  improving 
dex  bottomed  out  two  years  ago  at  -60,  economy,  Curley  said,  because  Gannett 
rose  to  -16  in  early  1992  and  hit  positive  is  seeking  “the  lowest  operating  costs  for 
numbers  last  July.  From  October  to  early  any  level  of  revenue,  and  we  won’t  bud- 
December  it  jumped  seven  points  to  get  an  economic  recovery  until  we  see  it 
+  14.  firsthand.” 

Curley  expected  Gannett’s  1992  McCorkindale  said  that  Gannett  ex¬ 
earnings  per  share  to  approach  the  ceeded  its  1992  financial  plan.  It  in¬ 
record  of  1989,  though  there  are  fewer  creased  revenues  3%,  likewise  for  news- 
shares  outstanding  because  of  a  major  re-  papers. 


“We  must  be  viewed  and  accepted  as  part¬ 
ners  with  our  advertisers.”  —  Qary  Wat¬ 
son,  president  of  Qannett's  Newspaper 
Division 


“I  have  10  newspapers  for  sale  on  my  desk 
and  seven  of  them  are  junk.  ”  —  Douglas 
McCorkindale,  Qannett  vice  chairman  and 
chief  financial  officer 


John  Curley,  Qannett  chairman  and  CEO 
said  an  index  he  uses  to  gauge  newspaper 
advertising  in  December  hit  its  highest 
point  since  fall  1988. 
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James  Batten 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 


Olympics  and  elections,  increased  rev¬ 
enues  6%  through  last  November,  while 
limiting  payroll  increases  to  1%. 

Watson  said  that  1992  circulation 
revenue  was  expected  to  rise  3.5%.  Dai¬ 
ly  circulation  was  flat  and  Sunday  rose 
slightly,  despite  price  hikes  at  56  papers 
in  18  months. 

He  said  the  News  2000  plan  to  im¬ 
prove  news  content  had  helped  increase 
subscriber  retention  by  3.2%,  or  52,000 
fewer  cancellations. 

Gannett ’s  North  Hills  News  Record  in 
suburban  Pittsburgh  capitalized  on  the 
strike  against  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers 
and  went  daily,  boosting  its  17,000 
twice-weekly  circulation  to  45,000  daily, 
53,000  Sunday. 

The  $3  million  investment  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  decreasing  losses  next 
year,  Watson  said. 

He  said  that  classified  advertising  was 
higher  throughout  most  of  last  year  and 
retail  ad  revenue  in  November  was 
down  slightly  from  a  year  before. 

Preprint  ad  revenues  grew  all  year  as 
multimarket  advertisers  switched  from 
ROP  to  inserts,  Watson  said,  while  small 
and  midsized  retailers  that  Gannett  sees 
as  keys  to  its  future  have  modestly  in¬ 
creased  spending  over  six  months. 

Gannett’s  ADvance  program  is  to 
newspaper  advertising  departments  what 
News  2000  is  to  newsrooms — a  long¬ 
term  plan  to  respond  to  customers — and 
both  are  yielding  results,  Curley  said. 

ADvance  will  train  everyone  from  ad 
sales  representatives  to  publishers,  in¬ 
cluding  1 ,500  employees  this  year. 

“We  mus‘  be  viewed  and  accepted  as 
partners  with  our  advertisers,”  Watson 
said. 


Gannett  expects  ROP  ad  volume  to 
rise  1%  this  year,  with  local  up  mar¬ 
ginally,  national  down  a  bit,  and  clas¬ 
sified  up  1%  to  2%.  With  price  in¬ 
creases,  advertising  will  yield  4%  to 
5%  more  revenue,  McCorkindale  said, 
projecting  that  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  will  increase  1%  and,  with 
higher  prices,  bring  in  2%  to  3%  more 
revenue. 

The  company  expects  to  use  1%  more 
newsprint  and  to  pay  up  to  18%  more 
for  it  based  on  increases  last  August  and 
this  coming  March. 

Gannett  is  budgeting  for  fewer  em¬ 
ployees,  mostly  in  Detroit,  and  wage  in¬ 
creases  of  3%  to  4%. 

Knight-Ridder 

Last  year  was  not  much  better  than 
the  unforgettably  bad  1991  preceding  it, 
according  to  James  Batten,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Miami-based  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  Inc.  The  company’s  pessimistic  pre¬ 
diction  a  year  ago  of  meager  1992  ad 
revenue  growth  proved  to  be  unfortu¬ 
nately  accurate. 

However,  because  of  newsprint  costs 
down  18%  a  ton,  1992  operating  profits 
were  expected  to  rise  14%  to  15%. 

Based  on  rising  ad  indicators  late  last 
year.  Batten  expressed  hope  that  the  re¬ 
covery,  which  was  expected  last  year, 
will  finally  arrive  this  year. 

Knight-Ridder  will  take  a  1992 
charge  of  $120  million  to  $140  million, 
or  $  1 .30  to  $  1 .50  a  share,  as  part  of  re¬ 
quired  bookkeeping  changes  that  ac¬ 
count  for  costs  of  post-retirement  bene¬ 
fits  for  employees.  Another  accounting 
change,  reflecting  lower  deferred  in¬ 
come  taxes,  will  increase  1992  net  in¬ 
come  by  $25  million,  or  45y  a  share. 
The  company  is  also  changing — from 
the  cost  method  to  the  equity 
method — how  it  accounts  for  its  13.5% 
investment  in  the  Ponderay  newsprint 
mill,  which  will  yield  a  1992  loss  of  $6 
million  to  $7  million,  or  about  70  a 
share. 

President  and  newspaper  chief  Tony 
Ridder  expected  to  finish  1992  with 
newspaper  ad  revenue  up  0.5%  ,  with 
retail  down  slightly,  general  and  classi¬ 
fied  up  about  1.5%.  That  compares 
with  Knight-Ridder’s  business  informa¬ 
tion  services,  which  had  its  best  year 
ever,  generating  10%  higher  revenue. 
Newspaper  operating  profit,  however, 
will  increase  “in  the  low  teens,”  Ridder 
said. 

He  called  1992  the  third  bad  year  in  a 
row  for  newspapers  and  said,  “In  30  years 
in  this  business,  1  haven’t  seen  anything 
like  it.”  He  called  it  “bizarre”  that  even 


Dave  Laventhol 
President 
Times  Mirror  Co. 


with  interest  rates  at  their  lowest  in  20 
years,  real  estate  and  auto  advertising  re¬ 
mained  weak. 

Knight-Ridder  cut  200  jobs  last  year, 
the  sixth  consecutive  annual  decline. 
With  the  cost  of  consumable  materials, 
mainly  newsprint,  down  17%,  and  pay 
up  moderately,  newspaper  expenses  were 
flat. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  pnxJuced  20%  more  op¬ 
erating  profit  on  slightly  higher  ad  rev¬ 
enue.  Despite  some  mailroom  glitches  at 
the  new  plant,  all  nine  presses  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  running  by  late  spring,  rais¬ 
ing  costs  modestly. 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  operating  profit 
surged  30%  last  year,  as  expenses  de¬ 
clined  3%  and  employment  decreased 
5%.  El  Nuevo  Herald  raised  ad  revenue 
14%  and  was  expected  to  turn  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  profit”  this  year  after  breaking 
even  last  year. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  fell  from 
biggest  to  second-biggest  moneymaker 
after  the  Herald.  Revenue  and  expenses 
declined  2%  last  year. 

Ridder  said  that  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
after  losing  money  since  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  with  Gannett’s  Detroit 
News,  produced  “solid”  profit  last  year 
on  2%  higher  revenues,  after  breaking 
even  in  1991.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
“big  improvement”  in  profits  this  year 
and  “double  digit”  increases  within  five 
years. 

Ridder  outlined  several  newspaper  de¬ 
velopments,  including  a  database  pro¬ 
ject  at  the  Mercury  News  that  includes 
audio,  video  and  facsimile.  Computer 
files  of  newspaper  demographics,  a  bul¬ 
letin  board,  and  reviews  will  be  deliv- 
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ered  on  the  America  Online  computer  Times  Mirror 

service.  Times  Mirror  Co.  chairman  and  CEO 

Knight-Ridder  plans  to  expand  efforts  Robert  Erburu  said  that,  despite 
in  book  publishing,  where  it  has  success¬ 
fully  turned  Miami  Herald  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  stories  into  books  on,  re¬ 
spectively,  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the 
weakening  U.S.  economy.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  it  is  getting  into  private  delivery  of 
advertising  and  magazines  in  an  effort  to 
bolster  offerings  of  target  marketing  to 
advertisers.  Also,  it  is  planning  “event 
marketing”  by  sponsoring  consumer 
shows  this  year,  one  in  Philadelphia, 
one  in  Miami. 

For  1993,  Ridder  predicted  newspaper 
ad  revenues  nearly  4%  higher,  circulation 
revenue  4%  to  5%  higher,  other  revenues 

up  20%.  On  the  cost  side,  newsprint  will  per  ad  revenue  declin 
increase  6%  to  8%,  employment  down  last  year,  from  8.2%  in 
but  less  so  than  last  year,  costs  up  4%,  ship  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  profits  “moderately”  higher.  million  in  classified 

Senior  vice  president  and  CFO  since  1990,  and  the  me 
Robert  Singleton  anticipated  that  a  re-  major  retail  advertiser: 
bound  was  possible  this  year,  but  if  so  it  tail  revenue, 
would  be  less  robust  than  past  recover-  Laventhol  said  impr 
ies.  He  expected  that  newspaper  rev-  Stamford  Advocate  and 
enue  would  increase  4%  to  5% — busi-  in  Connecticut,  “stab 
ness  information  services  twice  that —  Allentown,  Pa.,  Momiri 
payroll  expenses  up  3%  to  4%,  more  Sun  “are  overshad 
newsprint  8%  to  9%  higher,  and  operat-  ued  advertising  declin 
ing  costs  increasing  4%.  and  Neivsday. 

Batten  said  he  was  optimistic  about  Times  Mirror’s  six  p: 
the  future  of  newspapers,  but  they  3.5%  last  year,  with  E; 
were  not  high  priorities  for  acquisi-  losing  8%,  or  about  70( 
tion  because  Knight-Ridder  is  already  300  each  at  Newsday  ar 
among  the  newspaper  companies  most  to  cut  500  jobs  at  the 
dependent  on  newspapers  and  is  try-  through  voluntary  buyo 
ing  to  insulate  itself  from  the  cyclical  if  achieved,  will  result 
swings  that  advertising-dependent  duction  of  1,800  jobs,  t 
media  have  suffered  in  the  last  three  per’s  work  force,  since  1 
years.  Closing  the  Times’  S 


turing  and  also  anticipates  problems; 
“unfavorable”  pension  expenses  along 
with  amortization  and  tax  issues. 

Erburu  expected  a  sharp  decline  in 
first-quarter  1993  earnings  and  contin¬ 
ued  cost  cutting  this  year 

our  newspapers  should  be  able  to  pro-  company  will  take  a  “substantial” 

duce  margins  of  at  least  twice  the  cur-  fourth-quarter  1992  charge  for  restruc- 
rent  depressed  level.”  turing  its  Matthew  Bender  legal  publish- 

Erburu  said  that  Times  Mirror  spent  company,  and  another  non-recur- 
over  $250  million  last  year  acquiring  ca-  charge  to  buy  out  jobs  of  500  Times 

ble  television  and  professional  publish-  employees.  It  will  also  take  charges  in 
ing  operations  and  on  internal  projects.  1992  to  comply  with  bookkeeping 
It  also  reorganized  management  and  changes  to  account  for  the  costs  of  post- 
adopted  strategies  to  cut  costs  and  im-  retirement  benefits, 
prove  profits  long  term.  This  year  the  Times  faces  continuing 

Times  Mirror  president  David  declining  revenues,  and  Newsday, 
Laventhol  said  the  company’s  newspa-  which  cut  300  jobs  last  summer,  hopes 

to  improve  profits  by  cutting  costs,  as 
revenues  are  expected  to  decline  further. 

Newspapers  are  raising  ad  rates  3%  to 
7%  this  year,  but  mostly  in  the  4%  to 
5%  range,  with  circulation  prices  flat. 


Lance  Primis 
President  and  CEO 
New  York  Times  Co. 


Walter  Mattson 
Vice  chairman 
New  York  Times  Co. 
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special  recession,”  including  “fundamen¬ 
tal”  changes  in  how  marketers  commu¬ 
nicate  with  consumers. 

After  closing  its  money-losing  Gtuin- 
nett  Daily  News  in  Georgia  and  winning 
major  labor  concessions  at  the  Times, 
the  company  projects  a  1992  net  loss  of 
10^  to  200  a  share,  compared  with  net 
earnings  of  a  year  before. 

Not  counting  one-time  charges  and 
accounting  changes,  it  expects  per-share 
1992  earnings  to  grow  to  650  to  750, 
compared  with  63^  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  special  items,  1992  news¬ 
paper  operating  profits  expected  a 
healthy  increase,  despite  New  York 
Times  ad  linage  down  about  2%,  the 
fifth  decline  in  a  row. 

Tlie  Times’  fourth  quarter  showed  un¬ 
expected  signs  of  weakening  after  nine 
months  of  positive  trends,  but  help- 
wanted  advertising  was  up  for  the  year 
and  retailers  repiorted  increasing  sales  in 
the  holiday  season. 

The  Times  last  year  introduced  a 
Sunday  metro  section  and  a  Sunday 
style  section,  aimed  at  affluent  young 
readers,  and  other  new  sections  are 
planned. 

“Landmark”  10-year  labor  contracts — 
including  work-force  reductions  and  no¬ 
strike  provisions — along  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Edison,  N.J.,  plant,  will 
yield  cost  savings  increasing  over  a 
decade  to  “substantially”  more  than  $35 
million  a  year,  Primis  said.  Wage  hikes 
through  1995  will  average  3.5%,  with 
wages  thereafter  to  be  settled  by  negotia¬ 
tion  or  arbitration.  Only  the  paperhan- 
dlers  remained  without  a  settlement. 

The  plant’s  sophisticated  mailroom, 
along  with  closer  control  over  delivery, 
will  help  improve  targeting  at  the 


Times,  now  the  only  New  York  paper 
without  daily  zoning,  according  to  Prim¬ 
is.  Its  color  presses  will  put  color  into 
news  and  advertising  columns  in  Sunday 
advance  sections  this  year. 

The  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant  is  scheduled 
to  close  early  this  year.  New  contracts 
will  apply  to  a  second  new  plant,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $280  million  in  the  mid- 
1990s  in  College  Point,  Queens,  where 
New  York  City  has  granted  $29  million 
in  tax  and  energy  breaks  over  35  years. 

The  Times  Card,  offering  shopping 
discounts  to  six-month,  paid- in-advance 
subscribers,  helped  boost  circulation 
40,000  to  record  highs  of  1.1  million 
daily,  1.7  million  Sunday. 

Readers  will  pay  more  this  year — 50^ 
a  week  for  home  delivery  and  500,  to 
$3.50,  for  the  Sunday  national  edi¬ 
tion — to  make  up  for  lost  advertising. 

Primis  said  that  the  Times  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  increase  ad  linage  this  year, 
even  with  rate  increases  averaging 
slightly  over  4%. 

At  the  company’s  3 1  regional  papers, 
circulation  rose  1%  last  year,  despite 
“aggressive”  price  increases.  They  have 
moved  to  replace  slowing  ad  revenues — 
ad  linage  rose  2%,  but  mostly  in 
preprints — with  audiotext,  contract 
printing,  database  marketing  and  tele¬ 
phone  books. 

“It  is  clear  that  we  must  continue  to 
restructure  the  way  we  do  business  in 
many  of  our  regional  properties  in  order 
to  match  the  restructuring  taking  place 
in  their  marketplaces,”  Primis  said. 

The  magazine  group  produced  about 
$10  million  in  1992  operating  profit, 
compared  with  a  loss  of  $1  million  a  year 
before,  as  revenue  and  ad  pages  in¬ 
creased  and  new  titles  were  created.  Ex¬ 


pecting  growing  profits,  especially  in 
women’s  magazines,  the  Times  Co. 
plans  to  expand  its  stable  of  women’s 
and  sports  magazines  “by  internal  devel¬ 
opment  and  acquisition.” 

Like  other  newspaper  companies,  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  is  planning  new 
products.  The  facsimile  edition  of  the 
Times  is  profitable,  and  a  version  on 
compact  disk  is  developing  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  group. 

Its  forest  products  group  was  “a  disas¬ 
ter”  last  year — producing  an  equity 
earnings  loss  of  about  $9  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  $6  million  profit  last 
year — but  with  rising  prices,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  profitable  again  this 
year,  especially  since  another  price  in¬ 
crease,  planned  for  March,  is  expected 
to  stand,  Primis  said. 

Special  charges  last  year  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  job  buyouts,  settlement  of  la¬ 
bor  disputes,  accounting  changes,  start¬ 
up  costs,  and  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News 
closing.  The  company  will  refigure  1992 
earnings  to  include  non-cash  bookkeep¬ 
ing  changes  to  account  for  t  he  costs  of 
post-retirement  benefits  and  lower  de¬ 
ferred  tax  rates. 

Dow  Jones  &  Ct». 

With  all  areas  posting  significantly 
higher  revenue  and  profit  through  most 
of  1992,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  expected  full- 
year  earnings  of  $104  million  to  $108 
million,  not  counting  special  charges. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  increased  ad 
linage  3% — the  first  rise  in  seven 
years — and  will  post  its  highest  profits  in 
four  years.  Linage  rose  in  eight  of  1 1 
months,  most  of  the  gain  in  financial, 
which  fell  off  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Other  categories  were  mixed. 
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Business  publications,  including  the 
journal  and  Barron’s,  expect  40%  higher 
1992  operating  profits,  on  5%  to  6% 
higher  revenue,  and  expenses  up  1%. 
Barron’s  raised  circulation  4%,  ad  rev¬ 
enues  2%. 

Ottaway  Newspapers  lost  4%  in  ad 
linage  but  gained  4%  in  revenue  and 
25%  in  operating  profit. 

The  company  last  year  focused  on  de¬ 
veloping  new  products  and  services  in 
an  array  of  media:  SmartMoney  magazine 
with  Hearst  Corp.,  new  financial  ser¬ 
vices  from  Dow  Jones/Telerate,  and  au- 
diotex  services. 

Dow  Jones  chairman  and  CEO  Peter 
Kann  said  the  company  intends  to  be 
part  of  “any  and  all”  new  ways  of  provid¬ 
ing  business  information,  so  long  as  they 
serve  customers  and  earn  a  profit. 

He  saw  “no  boom”  this  year  but  “some 
signs”  of  economic  recovery.  He  said  the 
company  would  continue  to  control 
costs  and  invest  for  long-term  success. 

The  journal  budgeted  this  year  for  an 
expanded  news  hole  to  include  more 
coverage  of  mutual  funds,  a  world  stock 
index,  and  an  experimental  regional  fea¬ 
ture  every  week. 

Barron’s  raised  the  price  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  $1 19  a  year,  from  $109,  and  left 
the  newsstand  price  at  $2.50. 

President  and  CEO  Ken  Burrenga 
projected  a  small  increase  in  journal 
linage  this  year,  rate  increases  of  nearly 
5%,  flat  circulation  and  rates,  expenses 
5%  higher.  He  expected  circulation  to 
grow  at  the  European  and  Asian  jour¬ 
nals,  expanded  frequency  of  the  start-up 
joint  venture  magazine  SmartMoney  to 
six  times  a  year,  newsprint  prices  13% 
higher,  5%  higher  ad  revenue  at  Ott¬ 
away  papers. 

Telerate  was  projected  to  make  “solid 
revenue  gains  this  year”  and  to  get  further 
investment  in  hardware  and  products. 

Kann  said  that,  despite  expected 
higher  earnings  this  year,  “we  will  not 
seek  to  maximize  those  earnings  for  one 
year  at  the  expense  of  building  our  busi¬ 
nesses,  market  share,  and  profits  for  the 
longer  term.” 

Telerate  “requires  continued  invest¬ 
ment,”  but  expanding  revenue  makes  it 
worthwhile,  he  said.  The  company  plans 
no  significant  acquisitions. 

Affiliated  Publications 

After  corporate  restructuring  and  staff 
cuts.  Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  chair¬ 
man  William  O.  Taylor  said,  “Our  efforts 
to  climb  out  of  the  recessionary  hole  of 
the  past  five  years  are  slowly  progressing, 
and  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
seems  a  little  brighter  than  before.” 


Buoyed  by  higher  Boston  Globe  classi¬ 
fied  linage  last  year,  and  newsprint  dis¬ 
counts  averaging  38%,  the  company  re¬ 
ported  sharply  higher  earnings  over  nine 
months  last  year  on  6%  higher  revenue, 
Taylor  said,  and  indicators  were  up  for 
the  fourth  quarter. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1992,  Af¬ 
filiated  posted  lower  revenue,  but  177% 
higher  operating  income,  as  the  regional 
economy  “has  begun  to  show  signs  of 
life,”  Taylor  said. 

Adapting  to  “fundamental  changes” 
in  how  large  retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers  reach  customers.  Affiliated  has  been 
expanding  the  flexibility  of  its  core 
Boston  operations  to  include  niche  mar¬ 
keting — using  geographic  and  demo¬ 
graphic  targeting  through  total-  and  se¬ 
lect-market  weekly  publications  and  al¬ 
ternate  delivery. 

“We  believe  these  and  other  new  rev¬ 
enue  streams  will  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  coming  years,”  Taylor 
said,  saying  changes  were  designed  “for 
the  new  advertising  environment  that  is 
emerging.” 

Through  its  Community  Direct  Inc. 
subsidiary.  Affiliated  started  its  first 
TMC  last  May.  Headliners  began  mail 


distribution  last  year  to  550,000  homes 
in  the  Boston  area  to  “enthusiastic”  re¬ 
sponse  from  readers  and  advertisers,  he 
said. 

Including  entertainment  news  and  lo¬ 
cal  retail  and  classified  ads.  Headliners, 
in  a  combination  buy  with  the  Globe, 
wooed  a  major  drug  chain  away  from  a 
direct  mail  competitor.  Plans  call  for 
240,000  added  homes  this  year,  and 
eventually  a  million. 

Community  Direct  also  began  testing 
its  alternate  delivery  operation,  which 
Taylor  called  “a  natural  oytgrowth  of 
the  newspaper  business  in  the  1990s.” 

Community  Direct  president  Richard 
j.  Daniels  said  the  company  this  year  ex¬ 
pects  to  double  its  1992  revenues  of  $4.5 
million,  to  lose  about  $3  million  this 
year,  and  to  turn  a  profit  in  1994  or 
1995. 

The  Globe  in  October  added  its  sixth 
and  final  zoned  Sunday  section.  City 
Weekly,  for  Boston. 

The  Globe  is  building  a  plant  in 
Westwood,  Mass.,  specifically  for  the 
Sunday  paper.  Scheduled  to  run  later 
this  year,  the  plant  will  allow  up  to  40 
preprinted  ad  flyers  to  be  wrapped  to¬ 
gether  with  the  comics  in  plastic  and  de- 


Hflp  Wanted  —  Advektlsing  Sales 


Daily  Newspapers  Seeking: 

•  A  fresh  and  innovative  approach  to  sales  representation 

•  An  aggressive,  outside  sales  force  equipped  with  the  tools 
to  compete  in  today  s  hi-tech  environment 

•  Customized  presentation  capabilities 

•  Regional  sales  through  database  marketing 

•  Key  offices  strategically  located  where  sales  potential 
is  maximized 

•  Flexible  compensation  programs  with  emphasis  on 
new  business  sold 

Over  two  dozen  daily  newspapers  are  already  working  with 
Newspaper  Marketing  Group  to  develop  regional  advertising 
through  a  customized  and  aggressive  sales  approach. 

If  progressive,  effective  representation  appeals  to  you,  please  call 
Nelson  Hurst,  General  Manager,  at: 

(708)  256-0021 

Newspaper  Marketing  Group,  inc 
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512  Green  Bay  Rd.,  Kenilworth,  IL  60043 
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livered  in  the  Sunday  paper. 

Mechanization  will  cut  Sunday  insert¬ 
ing  labor  16%  and  simplify  delivery  of 
Sunday  sections.  Sophisticated  zoning 
could  also  be  used  with  Community  Di¬ 
rect  to  increase  targeting  and  lower  min¬ 
imum-buy  requirements  for  advertisers. 

In  addition,  the  Westwood  plant  will 
allow  the  Globe  to  use  its  on-line  insert¬ 
ing  equipment  for  daily  preprints. 

Cost  controls  remain  a  major  focus 
this  year. 

William  Huff,  Affiliated  executive 
vice  president,  predicted  classified  linage 
would  increase  6%  to  9%  this  year  as  re¬ 


ings  double  on  revenues  up  27.5% — to 
continue  through  the  fourth  quarter. 
Broadcast  revenues  expect  to  finish  the 
year  10%  higher,  thanks  to  political  ads. 

Decherd  cautioned  about  expecta¬ 
tions  for  this  year  because  of  expected 
newsprint  price  hikes  and  the  inability 
to  sustain  last  year’s  increases. 

President  and  COO  James  Sheehan 
said  the  Morning  News  expanded  circu¬ 
lation  26%  daily  to  514,000,  while  Sun¬ 
day  grew  31%  to  809,000. 

The  paper  retained  nearly  half  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald’s  daily,  two-thirds  of 
Sunday  circulation,  he  said,  gaining 
108,000  of  the  defunct  paper’s  200,000 
daily  and  190,000  of  its  300,000  Sunday 
circulation. 

The  increases  put  the  Morning 
News  among  the  nation’s  top  papers, 
increasing  chances  for  national  adver¬ 
tising,  Sheehan  said.  They  are  sustain¬ 
able,  he  said,  and  the  company  expects 
to  increase  circulation  1%  to  2%  this 
year. 

He  said  it  ranks  first  in  full-run  adver¬ 
tising,  with  480,000  inches,  up  4.2% 
through  November,  with  retail  up  1%, 
general  up  4.1%,  classified  up  6.6%. 

Things  are  so  flush  that  the  Morning 
News  Sunday  paper  Dec.  6  weighed  in 
with  a  record  63 1  pages — that  is  about  7 
lbs.,  6  oz.  each  or  over  70  lbs.  for  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  10,  excluding  part- run  preprints — 
a  size  so  large  that  it  caused  deliveries  to 
be  an  hour  late.  The  paper  used  30% 
more  newsprint  last  year. 


With  advertisers,  consumers  and  technology 
shifting,  “there  has  never  heen  more  opportunity 
for  extensions  of  existing  business  or  to  enter 
related  ones,”  Brumback  said. 


tail  shows  “significant”  volume  improve¬ 
ment  on  rates  3%  to  4%  higher. 

A.H.  Belo  Inc. 

A  year  after  it  bought  the  assets  of  its 
major  competitor,  A.H.  Belo  Inc.’s  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  Nem  has  cashed  in,  boost¬ 
ing  circulation,  ad  revenue,  prices  and 
profits. 

Despite  higher  ad  rates,  the  Morning 
News  has  won  over  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers  alike,  Belo  chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  Decherd  said. 

The  paper  expects  earnings  momen¬ 
tum  from  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year — including  net  income  and  per- 
share  earnings  up  300%,  publishing  eam- 


Linage  grew  in  spite  of  rate  increases 
of  15%  last  January,  followed  by  regular 
fall  increases  of  6.5%. 

Sheehan  saw  increasing  price  sensi¬ 
tivity  among  advertisers,  who  increased 
the  number  of  ads,  but  cut  the  size. 

The  paper  took  a  soft  approach  to  cir¬ 
culation  prices,  in  part  because  of  the 
sensitivity  to  public  perception  of  a  new 
monopoly  franchise.  It  held  home-deliv¬ 
ery  rates  and  the  25y  newsstand  price  on 
the  philosophy  that,  according  to 
Decherd,  newspapers  have  “shot  them¬ 
selves  in  the  foot”  by  raising  prices  too 
aggressively  for  readers  over  the  last 
decade. 

Some  economic  indicators  were 


John  Madigan 
President  and  CEO 
Tribune  Newspaper  Co. 


mixed  but  retail  sales  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  holiday  season. 

The  company  is  spending  $41  mil¬ 
lion  to  expand  its  Plano  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  presses  from  the  Times  Herald,  in  a 
project  expected  to  be  completed  this 
October. 

Sheehan  projected  ROP  linage  to  in¬ 
crease  less  than  1%  this  year,  including 
retail  up  less  than  1%,  classified  flat. 
Higher  circulation  plus  higher  newsprint 
prices  add  up  to  an  expected  “double 
digit”  increase  in  newsprint  expenses 
this  year,  Sheehan  said. 

He  anticipated  modest  increases  in 
operating  profits,  larger  if  the  economy 
grows  stronger  than  expected. 

Falcon  Video  Communications,  in 
which  Belo  invested  $22  million  for  a 
39%  stake,  has  acquired  five  small  cable 
systems  with  66,000  subscribers. 

Tribune  Co. 

W ith  recovery  “slow  and  uneven”  at 
its  media  properties  last  year.  Tribune 
Co.’s  revenue  gains  fell  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions  and  were  too  small  to  offset  losses 
from  newsprint  manufacturing. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year, 
operating  profit  fell  13%,  and  per  share 
net  income  fell  16%. 

Tribune  Co.  expects  to  report  1992 
operating  earnings  unchanged  from 
1991,  according  to  president  and  CEO 
Charles  Brumback. 

With  advertisers,  consumers  and 
technology  shifting,  “there  has  never 
been  more  opportunity  for  extensions  of 
existing  business  or  to  enter  related 
ones,”  Brumback  said.  “This  is  no  time 
to  stand  pat  in  the  newspaper  or  broad¬ 
casting  business.” 

Brumback  outlined  recent  efforts  to 
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expand  lines  of  business  by  acquisition 
or  internal  development. 

This  month  Tribune  Co.  expected  to 
start  Chicagoland,  a  24'hour  news  and 
information  channel  on  cable  television. 

It  has  expanded  strategies  for  produc¬ 
ing  and  packaging  information  for  print 
and  broadcast  media,  including:  books, 
syndicated  radio  and  tv  programming, 
on-line  electronic  newspapers,  new 
print  products  for  targeted  audiences. 

Tribune  Co.  has  invested  in  Insight 
Telecast,  an  interactive  television  ser¬ 
vice  allowing  viewers  to  see  television 
program  listings  on  their  tv  screen.  It  ex¬ 
panded  its  investment  in  America  On 
Line,  the  computer  database  company 
that  carries  an  electronic  version  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  entered  the 
Philadelphia  market  by  buying  indepen¬ 
dent  tv  station  WPHL,  and  agreeing  to 
buy  an  AM-FM  station  in  Denver. 

Also,  it  has  moved  to  reduce  its  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  cyclical,  now  depressed, 
newsprint  business  by  floating  an  initial 
public  offering  of  a  minority  share  in  its 
Canadian  newsprint  company,  Quno 
Corp.,  formerly  Quebec  and  Ontario  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  Quno  will  remain  the  largest 
newsprint  supplier  to  Tribune  newspa¬ 
pers  through  most  of  a  15-year  contract. 

“Being  a  net  producer  of  newsprint  no 
longer  fits  with  our  primary  mission,” 
Brumback  said. 

John  Madigan,  president  and  CEO  of 
Tribune  Newspaper  Co.,  said  an  “aggres¬ 
sive  development  program”  was  started 
two  years  in  an  effort  to  offset  slowing 
revenue  growth  from  traditional  sources. 
While  nothing  major  has  emerged,  he 
outlined  a  number  of  current  initiatives: 

All  Tribune  newspapers,  except  for 
the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune,  which  is  for  sale,  have 
started  alternate  delivery  systems. 

Inserting  has  been  so  strong  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  set  a  record  of  55  mil¬ 
lion  pieces  inserted  in  one  week  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  Sun  Sentinel  set  its 
own  Sunday  record. 

The  Tribune  has  expanded  zoning, 
started  sections  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  plans  a  section  for  early  this 
year  called  Your  Money,  aimed  at  young 
families. 

The  company  installed  a  database 
marketing  system  to  track  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  and  demographic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  household  information. 

Madigan  said  revenues  at  Tribune’s 
$1.2  billion  newspaper  subsidiary  were 
running  3%  higher  through  most  of  last 
year,  with  operating  profit  up  8%.  Ad 
revenues  were  up  1.9%  as  linage  rose 
2.3%,  mostly  from  preprints. 
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Daily  circulation  increased  10,000, 
23,500  Sunday,  as  circulation  revenues 
rose  slightly. 

Madigan  said  that,  compared  with 
five  other  newspaper  companies.  Tri¬ 
bune  newspapers  achieved  higher  rev¬ 
enues  per  employee  per  year  and  double 
the  average  operating  profit. 

Tribune  Co.  CFO  Donald  Grenesco 
said  Quno’s  nine-month  1992  revenues 
slid  16%,  pushing  it  to  a  $42  million 
loss,  compared  with  $4  million  operat¬ 
ing  profit  a  year  earlier.  High  supply  and 
low  demand  have  combined  to  depress 
newsprint  prices  25%  last  year  to  under 
$440  a  ton,  from  $600  in  1988. 

However,  the  tide  is  turning.  Cuts  in 
newsprint  discounts  raised  prices  8%  last 


August  and  suppliers  announced  further 
reductions  that  will  raise  transaction 
prices  11%  this  March. 

Broadcast  revenues  were  9%  higher 
over  nine  months  last  year. 

Brumback  said  that  he  saw  “positive 
signs”  the  national  economy  is  moving 
out  of  the  doldrums  this  year.  Tribune 
expects  improved  results  in  media  and 
newsprint,  but  remains  “cautious  about 
the  extent  of  momentum.” 

Cost  cutting  that  began  in  the  mid- 
1980s  continues. 

Madigan  anticipated  that  Tribune  pa¬ 
pers  would  boost  revenue  4%  to  5%  this 
year,  with  expenses  up  similarly.  He  re¬ 
ported  encouraging  increases  in  help- 
wanted  linage  in  fourth-quarter  1992. 
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Newspapers’  ad  recovery 
forecast  for  this  year 

For  second  year  in  a  row,  ad  prognosticator  says  slump  will  end 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

NEWSPAPERS’  RECOVERY  FROM 
the  worst  ad  slump  in  50  years  will  hap¬ 
pen  this  year,  advertising  prognosticator 
Bob  Coen  predicts.  Again. 

The  recovery  was  expected  last  year — 
but  fizzled — and  is  now  anticipated  as 
a  “boom”  later  this  year,  according  to 
Coen,  vice  president  and  forecasting 
director  at  McCann-Erickson  World¬ 
wide  in  New  York. 

“The  trends  are  really  turning  this 
time,”  he  said  in  December  at  the 
weeklong  annual  Paine  Webber  Media 
Conference  in  New  York. 

Characteristically  optimistic,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  total  U.S.  ad  spending 
would  rise  6.9%  this  year  to  $141.2 
billion,  including  local  ad  revenues  up 
7.2%  to  $59.7  billion  and  national  up 
6.6%  to  $81.5  billion. 

Newspapers  have  been  awaiting  a 
recovery  since  the  recession  hit  in 

1990. 

In  local  advertising,  where  newspa¬ 
pers  control  the  largest  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  earn  most  of  their  revenues, 
Coen  put  newspapers  ahead  of  all  other 
media,  saying  they  will  post  ad  revenues 
8%  higher  to  $29.4  billion  this  year. 
That  includes  retail  ad  revenues  6%  to 
7%  higher,  and  classified  even  stronger, 
rising  into  double  digits  at  some  papers, 
he  said. 

Retail  ad  revenues,  which  declined 
slightly  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992, 
showed  quarterly  increases  ever  since 
and  were  projected  to  rise  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  Coen  said,  and  classified  ad 
linage,  which  posted  decreases  since 
1989,  is  “just  beginning  to  come 
back.” 

Coen  was  “very  optimistic”  about 
newspaper  classified  and  expected 
some  papers  to  record  double  digit 
increases  this  year. 

“The  trends  are  moving  back 
upward,”  Coen  said,  warning  that  “the 
sharp  upturn  will  probably  not  get  fully 
under  way  until  late  in  1993.” 


Robert  Coen 


Other  crystal  ball  gazers  predicted 
far  smaller  increases  in  newspaper  ad 
revenue  and  stopped  short  of  declaring 
an  end  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  worst 
newspaper  slump  since  World  War  II. 


Newspaper  ad  rep  firms  project  category- 
by-category  what  national  advertisers  udll 
spend  in  newsfnipers  this  year.  See  this 
week’s  Advertising  section  beginning  on 
Page  30. 


Of  other  media  in  local  markets, 
Coen  forecast  that  broadcasters  would 
boost  their  local  ad  revenue  7.8%  to 
$16.1  billion,  yellow  pages  would  take 
in  4%  more  to  hit  $8.5  billion,  and 
other  media  would  raise  ad  revenues 
6.8%  to  $5.7  billion. 


In  the  national  marketplace,  rev¬ 
enues  from  national  advertising  will 
grow  6.8%  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  this  year,  Coen  predicted,  as  they 
share  $1 1.5  billion  in  national  print 
advertising. 

According  to  one  account,  newspa¬ 
pers  garner  just  6%  of  a  potential  $70 
billion  national  ad  market. 

Coen  called  1991,  when  ad  spending 
dropped  1.5%,  “the  worst  year  for  the 
U.S.  advertising  industry  in  half  a  centu¬ 
ry”  but  said  the  trend  shifted  last  year, 
when  increases  in  ad  spending  caught  up 
to  economic  growth. 

This  year,  ad  spending  will  grow  faster 
than  the  economy,  after  four  years  of 
lagging  behind,  Coen  predicted. 

In  the  national  category,  the  volume 
of  direct  mail  will  “expand  noticeably,” 
he  said,  and  price  hikes  for  paper  and 
mail  will  help  raise  direct  mail  revenues 
7.5%  this  year,  to  $27.4  billion.  (Direct 
mail  was  listed  as  a  national  ad  medi¬ 
um,  even  though  it  competes  with 
newspapers  for  local  ads,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  differentiating  local  and 
national  revenues.)  He  projected  that 
broadcasters  will  take  in  7.5%  more  in 
national  advertising  this  year  to  $24.2 
billion. 

In  an  interview,  Coen  blamed 
news-papers  for  doing  worse  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  throwing  off  his  1992  pre¬ 
dictions.  He  was  forced  to  downgrade 
to  4.5%  his  December  1991  forecast 
for  a  6.2%  increase  in  total  ad  spend¬ 
ing  last  year. 

“I  thought  newspapers  would  turn 
around  before  this  .  .  .  which  ruined 
my  forecast,”  Coen  said. 

He  said  that  local  advertisers  spent 
2%  more  in  newspapers  in  1992,  less 
than  half  his  prediction.  Retail  ad 
spending,  which  declined  4.4%  in 
1991,  will  end  up  2%  higher  for  1992, 
he  said,  as  will  classified  revenue, 
which  returned  from  an  8.2%  drop  in 
1991. 

Initial  projections  from  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  pegged 
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newspaper  ad  revenues  at  less  than  1  % 
higher  in  1992. 

Coen’s  1993  forecast  assumes  the 
economy  will  grow  5.4%  this  year — 
2.6%  in  real  terms  and  3.2%  in  higher 
consumer  prices — compared  with  4.5% 
last  year. 

His  ad  forecasts  were  the  rosiest  of  the 
bunch  this  year. 

For  example,  John  Perris,  chairman 


keting  vice  president,  said  his  “incredi¬ 
bly  pessimistic”  prediction  a  year  ago — 
for  newspaper  ad  revenue  to  rise  1  %  to 
2%  in  1992 — was  not  pessimistic 
enough.  Preliminary  NAA  figures 
show  newspaper  ad  revenue  up  just 
0.7%  for  the  year,  thanks  mainly  to 
price  increases. 

He  anticipated  newspaper  ad  revenue 
3.5%  to  4.5%  higher  this  year,  again 


In  local  advertising,  where  newspapers  control 
the  largest  share  of  the  market  and  earn  most  of 
their  revenues,  Coen  put  newspapers  ahead  of  all 
other  media,  saying  they  will  post  ad  revenues  8% 
higher  to  $29.4  billion  this  year. 


and  CEO  of  Zenith  Media  Worldwide, 
said  1992  turned  out  worse  than  his 
company’s  conservative  1.2%  growth 
projection.  He  predicted  U.S.  ad 
spending  would  decrease  0.2%  when 
the  year  was  tallied. 

But,  he  said,  “the  worst  seems  over,” 
and  he  predicted  that  spending  on  major 
media  would  increase  3.2%  this  year. 

jerry  Tilis,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  mar¬ 


mostly  from  price  increases  ranging  from 
4%  to  5%,  as  linage  increases  from  0% 
to  1%  in  retail,  2%  to  3%  in  general, 
and  1%  to  2%  in  classified. 

Tilis  saw  no  surge  in  help-wanted 
classified,  a  historically  strong  category 
following  recessions,  but  predicted  that 
auto  and  real  estate  categories  will  im¬ 
prove. 

For  Tilis,  the  good  news  this  year  was 


the  absence  of  impending  bad  news, 
such  as  airlines  and  department  stores 
going  out  of  business. 

He  also  predicted  that  newspapers 
would  continue  to  extend  their  lines  of 
business  into  such  areas  as  private  deliv¬ 
ery  of  advertising  mail  and  classified  ads 
via  the  telephone. 

Among  the  other  estimates,  Veronis 
Suher  &  Associates,  a  New  York 
investment  banker,  projected  earlier  this 
year  that  newspaper  ad  revenues  would 
grow  6.9%  this  year — but  that  forecast 
was  decidely  rosy  for  1992,  when  it  pro¬ 
jected  newspaper  ad  revenue  growth  of 
4.5%. 

Executives  who  made  presentations 
for  selected  publicly  traded  newspaper 
companies  were  even  more  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  revenue  and  spending 
plans.  They  budgeted  expenses  to  in¬ 
crease  slightly  so  that  any  improvement 
in  the  advertising  would  go  directly  to 
profits. 

Gannett  projects  1993  run-of-press 
linage  to  edge  up  1%  and  price  increases 
last  year  and  this  to  yield  4%  to  5% 
higher  revenue. 

As  Gannett  Co.  chairman  John  Cur¬ 
ley  said,  “We  won’t  budget  an  economic 
recovery  until  we  see  it  firsthand.”  BECT 


1993  Media  Awards  for  Journalists 


sponsored  by  the 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association 

To  recognize  excellence  in  reporting  on  speech,  language  and  hearing  disorders,  their  impact  and  the  roles 
of  speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists.  An  award  of  $1 ,000  will  be  presented  in  each  of  four 
categories:  newspaper,  television,  magazine  and  radio. 


American 

Speech-languace- 

Hearing 
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For  information  and  entry  forms  contact: 

ASHA  Media  Awards,  Public  Infornration  Department 
American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association 
10801  Rockville  Pike  •  Rockville,  MD  20852 
(301)  897-5700 

Entry  deadline:  June  30, 1993 


Materials  must  be  published  or  broadcast  between  June  1 , 1 992  and  May  31 , 1 993. 


1992  Award  Recipients  are: 

Television  Laurie  Davison,  WTOK-TV  -  “Healthwatch”  series  on  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders 

Magazine  Mary  Makarushka,  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  -  “The  Words  They  Can’t  Say” 

Radio  Jerry  Dahmen,  WMS  AM-FM  -  “I  Love  Life”  series 

Newspaper  Richard  Saltus,  The  Boston  Globe  -  “A  Case  of  Aphasia” 
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Shifting  legal  focus 
in  die  Supreme  Court 

Legal  action  involving  news  media  in  1992  dealt  more  with 
commercial  speech,  subpoenas  for  phone  records  than  on  libel 


by  Debra  Qersh 

LEGAL  ACTION  CONCERNING  the 
news  media  last  year  —  and  likely  next 
—  focused  less  on  traditional  issues  such 
as  libel  and  privacy,  and  wandered  into 
such  territories  as  commercial  speech 
and  issuing  subpoenas  for  telephone 
records. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  granted  certiorari  in  a  number  of 
commercial  speech  cases  and  a  taxation 
case. 

A  certiorari  petition  was  filed  by  a 
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Florida  journalist  facing  jail  over  disclo¬ 
sure  of  a  source,  but  the  Court  has  yet  to 
say  whether  it  will  hear  arguments  in 
the  case  (E&P,  Sept.  12, 1992). 

Last  June,  the  Court  ruled  in  Morales, 
Attorney  General  of  Texas  v.  Trans  World 
Airlines  Inc.  that  provisions  of  the  1978 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  do  not  allow 
states’  consumer  protection  statutes  to 
regulate  deceptive  airline  rate  advertis¬ 
ing  (£6??,  June  13, 1992,  P.  47). 

Writing  for  the  5-3  majority.  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia  noted  that  “Although 
the  state  insists  that  it  is  not  compelling 
or  restricting  advertising  but  is,  instead, 
merely  preventing  the  market  distortion 
caused  by  ‘false’  advertising,  in  fact  the 
dynamics  of  the  air  transportation  indus¬ 
try  cause  the  guidelines  to  curtail  the 
airlines’  ability  to  communicate  fares  to 
their  customers ....’’ 

In  early  November  1992,  the  Court 
heard  arguments  in  The  City  of  Cincin- 


Discovery  was  upheld  through  to  the 
appellate  court,  which  found  that  only 
false  or  misleading  commercial  speech, 
or  that  which  has  direct  adverse  effects, 
can  be  afforded  less  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  than  other  speech. 

A  number  of  media  and  advertising  or¬ 
ganizations  and  companies  filed  friend  of 
the  court  briefe  in  support  of  Discovery. 

Also  in  November,  the  Court  heard 
arguments  in  the  taxation  case  of 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co. ,  as  successor 
to  the  Herald  Co.  v.  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Morning  Ledger 
Co.  is  asking  the  Court  to  overturn  a 
lower  court  ruling  that  found  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  deduct  from  taxes  some 
$67  million  in  paid  subscriptions  from 
an  earlier  acquisition  (E&P,  Jan.  18, 
1992,  P.  43). 

The  case  goes  back  to  1977,  when  the 
Herald  acquired  Booth  newspapers  and 


The  new  administration  is  likely  to  have  an 
effect  on  press  issues,  not  only  with  potential 
Supreme  Court  nominees,  hut  also  regarding 
selection  of  the  attorney  general. 
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Tuiti  V.  Discovery  Network  Inc. ,  et  al.,  a 
case  which  examines  the  constitutional 
protection  for  commercial  speech. 

Discovery  Network  and  Harmon  Pub¬ 
lishing  are  challenging  a  Cincinnati  ban 
on  newsracks  that  distribute  their  publi¬ 
cations  which  advertise  learning  and  so¬ 
cial  programs  and  real  estate. 

The  challenge  to  the  ordinance  not¬ 
ed  that,  while  it  bans  commercial  distri¬ 
bution,  non-commercial  newsracks  are 
allowed. 

Yet  the  city’s  reason  for  the  ban  — 
regulation  of  aesthetics  and  safety  — 
also  apply  to  non-commercial  news- 
boxes. 


began  deducting  the  value  of  the  Booth 
subscribers,  which  it  calculated  at  $67 
million.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
disallowed  the  deduction,  so  the  Herald 
paid. 

When  the  Ledger  took  over  the  Her¬ 
ald,  it  filed  a  refund  claim.  That  claim  is 
the  basis  for  the  present  case. 

Two  other  cases  heard  by  the  court 
involve  the  First  Amendment,  but  are 
less  media-specific. 

One,  R.A.V.  v.  St.  Paul  Minnesota 
asks  the  Court  to  decide  whether  cross¬ 
burning,  and  hate  crimes  in  general, 
should  be  examined  under  First  Amend¬ 
ment  standards  of  expression. 
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MUd  rebuke  for  judge  who 
seized  reporter’s  notes 


The  other  involves  the  right  of  the 
International  Society  for  Krishna  Con¬ 
sciousness  Inc.  to  distribute  information 
and  seek  donations  at  airports,  versus 
the  right  of  the  airport  authority  to  re¬ 
strict  such  behavior. 

The  Court  also  will  consider  cases  in¬ 
volving  whether  broadcast  stations  can 
be  barred  from  airing  state  lottery  ads  in 
other  states  without  such  games; 
whether  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  allows  the  FBI  to  withhold  the 
identities  of  sources  in  criminal  investi¬ 
gations;  and  the  seizing  of  obscene  mate¬ 
rials  from  a  pomographer  convicted  un¬ 
der  the  federal  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act. 

With  so  many  commercial  speech 
cases  coming  forward,  it  is  important  for 
the  courts,  as  well  as  legislatures,  to  be 
reminded  of  the  special  status  of  politi¬ 
cal  speech,  noted  jane  Kirtley,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  ar¬ 
guing  for  as  much  protection  as  possible 
for  commercial  speech,  the  protection 
for  political  speech,  or  news,  should  not 
be  chipped  away  in  the  process,  she  cau¬ 
tioned. 

The  new  administration  is  likely  to 
have  an  effect  on  press  issues,  not  only 
with  potential  Supreme  Court  nomi¬ 
nees,  but  also  regarding  selection  of  the 
attorney  general. 

“Whoever  is  sitting  there  really,  truly 
sets  the  precedent  for  subpoenas  of  the 
press,”  Kirtley  pointed  out,  noting  that 
Attorney  General  William  P.  Barr  has 
approved  more  subpxaenas  of  the  press  — 
including  telephone  records,  a  troubling 
new  trend  —  than  his  predecessors. 

As  for  potential  new  Supreme  Court 
justices,  Kirtley  said  there  are  “as  many 
names  floating  around  as  there  are  acad¬ 
emics  and  judges .... 

“TTie  important  thing  to  remember  is 
when  we  think  in  terms  of  Democrat- 
appointed  judges,  that  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  they  are  sympathetic  to  our 
points,”  she  said. 

There  also  tends  to  be  more  regula¬ 
tion  in  general  during  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  may  be  well-inten¬ 
tioned  but  could  lead  to  curbs  on  free 
speech  while  promoting  other  values, 
Kirtley  pointed  out.  BE^P 


Price  hike 

THE  SINGLE-COPY  price  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Record  Journal  in  Meriden,  Conn., 
has  been  increased  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


A  DETROIT  JUDGE  who  seized  a  re¬ 
porter’s  notebook  and  forbade  note¬ 
taking  in  her  court  received  the  judi¬ 
cial  equivalent  of  a  slap  on  her  wrist 
recently. 

Michigan’s  judicial  Tenure  Commis¬ 
sion  said  it  had  “admonished”  Detroit 
Recorder’s  Court  judge  Vera  Massey 
Jones  for  improper  actions.  However, 
the  commission  refused  to  release  the 
letter  or  specify  what  actions  it  consid¬ 
ered  improper. 

The  action  is  apparently  the  mildest 
form  of  discipline  available  to  the  com¬ 
mission,  which  could  have  censured, 
suspended,  or  removed  Jones. 

The  commission’s  action  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  grievance  filed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
which  complained  that  the  judge’s 
courtroom  conduct  “was  so  extreme  in 
its  disregard  for  constitutional  values 
that  it  may  well  be  unique  in  American 
jurisprudence.” 

During  a  trial  last  Feb.  13,  Jones  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  the  proceedings,  had  the 
jury  led  away  from  the  courtroom,  and 
ordered  a  sheriffs  deputy  to  seize  the 
notes  of  Associated  Press  reporter  San¬ 
dra  Svoboda  (E&P,  Feb.  29,  1992,  P. 
10).  The  deputy  ripped  out  the  only 
notebook  page  with  writing  on  it. 


Jones  then  ordered  Svoboda  removed 
from  the  courtroom,  and  threatened  her 
with  arrest  if  she  returned. 

In  an  affidavit  on  the  incident,  Jones 
accused  the  AP  reporter  of  “threatening 
or  intimidating”  the  jury. 

After  ejecting  Svoboda,  Jones  ordered 
all  notetaking  stopped. 

For  good  measure,  she  also  ousted  the 
only  still  camera  pool  photographer,  al¬ 
though  she  allowed  videotaping  to  be 
continued  by  a  camera  operator  for  Court 
TV,  the  legal  affairs  cable  channel. 

Attorneys  for  AP,  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Detroit  News  immediately  asked 
the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  to 
overturn  the  ban  on  notetaking  and 
still  photography. 

On  Feb.  18,  the  court  agreed  to  over¬ 
turn  the  notetaking  ban,  but  said  Jones 
had  the  power  to  decide  whether  pho¬ 
tography  would  be  permitted  in  her 
courtroom. 

The  appeals  court  also  ordered  Jones 
to  return  the  seized  page  of  notes,  but 
the  judge  said  the  notes  had  already 
been  destroyed. 

After  that  decision,  AP  and  the  Free 
Press  filed  the  complaint  with  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Tenure  Commission. 

There  is  no  appeal  from  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  decision. 


On  a  Deadline? 

Need  information  on  psychiatric  care,  substance  abuse, 
violence,  psychiatric  research,  eating  disorders,  depression, 
marital  difficulties  or  other  related  topics? 

Call  our  Corporate  Communications  office  at  (310)  998-8848 
or  (800)  933-6386,  and  ask  for  Bill  Ihle,  vice  president  of 
communications.  Psychiatric  Division. 


National  Medical  Enterprises 
Psychiatric  Division 

"We  have  a  commitment  to  clinical  excellence' 
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Newspapers  and 

Captol  HiU 

1993  will  be  a  busy  year,  with  many  of  the  same  issues 


by  Debra  Qersh 

IT  LOOKS  LIKE  1993  is  going  to  be  a 
busy  year  for  newspaper  issues  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill. 

Many  of  the  issues  expected  to  come 
before  legislators  this  year  likely  will  be 
variations,  if  not  duplicates,  of  concerns 
laced  in  1992. 

President-elect  Bill  Clinton  and 
Vice  President-elect  A1  Gore  “obvious¬ 
ly  want  to  get  their  economic  program 
going.  It’s  going  to  be  a  busy  time,” 
noted  John  Sturm,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident/govemment,  legal  and  public  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

The  biggest  legislative  battle  of  1992, 
the  entry  of  the  regioiml  Bell  operating 
companies  (RBCX2s)  into  areas  such  as 
information  services,  is  expected  to  sur¬ 
face  again. 

Last  year.  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas) 
brought  his  bill,  which  was  supported  by 
the  newspaper  industry  and  others, 
through  committee  to  the  House  floor. 


but  Congress  adjourned  before  action 
could  be  taken. 

Rep.  Brooks  is  expected  to  introduce 
similar  legislation  early  this  year,  and 
parliamentary  hurdles  cleared  during  the 
last  Congress  should  help  move  it 
through  expeditiously. 

“I  think  Chairman  Brooks  is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  go  next  year  with 
similar  legislation,”  Sturm  said.  “All  in¬ 
dications  point  to  a  similar  bill,  as  came 
out  of  the  committee  last  year.” 

Action  in  the  appeals  court,  where 
oral  arguments  on  the  RBCXT  issue  were 
recently  heard,  also  is  pending  and  could 
have  an  effect  on  legislation.  The  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  judicial  process,  however,  as 
well  as  how  the  new  attorney  general 
will  proceed  with  the  government’s  case, 
is  difficult  to  predict. 

However,  as  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  president  Tonda  Rush  pointed 
out,  completion  of  the  cable  regulation 
bill  could  bring  a  new  cast  of  policy¬ 
makers  to  the  RBCXT  issue. 

In  addition,  as  more  time  goes  by, 
there  is  more  RBCKD  activity  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  which  leads  to  the  creation  of 
more  services  that  can  be  grandfathered 
into  legislation,  she  said. 

Taxation  also  was  an  important  issue 
in  1992  and  should  gain  even  greater 
force  this  year  as  the  government  seeks 
to  raise  additional  revenue  for  social 
programs  and  to  ease  the  deficit. 

Sturm  predicted  that  1993  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  advertiser-supported  media,  as 
proposed  changes  are  likely  in  advertis¬ 
ing  deductibility. 

“We’re  just  in  a  climate  when  it’s 
clear  government  will  be  looking  for 
new  or  expanded  sources  of  revenue. 


when  the  deficit  may  be  attacked  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  and  they’ll  be 
looking  for  monies  to  finance  new  eco¬ 
nomic  stimulus  plans,”  he  explained. 

“It  is  a  concern  for  businesses  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  certainly  in  terms  of  an  ad  tax, 
advertiser-supported  media  also  are 
concerned.” 

In  addition  to  ad  taxes,  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  acquired  intangible  assets  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  part  of  the  urban  aid  bill  ve¬ 
toed  by  President  Bush,  and  repealing 
the  newspaper  exemption  from  the 
Communication  Excise  Tax  was  strick¬ 
en  from  the  Energy  Bill. 

How  to  define  the  status  of  indepen¬ 


dent  contractors  also  is  a  complex  issue 
from  last  year  expected  to  appear  again, 
especially  as  a  source  of  new  revenue. 
Many  newspaper  carriers  are  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,  as  are  others  in  various 
departments. 

Should  the  IRS  rules  for  independent 
contractors  be  tightened  or  changed, 
newspapers  and  other  businesses  could 
not  only  be  faced  with  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  back  taxes,  but  they  also  would 
face  increased  operating  costs  of  classify¬ 
ing  these  workers  as  employees.  Some 
small  businesses  could  be  forced  to  cease 
operations. 

The  independent  contractor  issue  can 
come  from  any  number  of  angles.  It  can 
be  addressed  as  a  stand-alone  issue;  it 
can  be  tied  into  health  care  packages,  as 
a  means  to  get  the  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  benefits  offered  by  the  employer;  or 
it  could  be  approached  as  a  way  to  in¬ 
crease  revenue  through  the  IRS. 

Another  tax  issue  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  the  members  of  the  NNA,  espe¬ 
cially  family-owned  publications,  is  that 
of  changes  that  may  be  made  in  estate 
tax  exemptions,  noted  Rush. 

Recycling  is  expected  to  gain  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  new  Congress,  especially 
with  an  administration  so  dedicated  to 
the  environment. 

Rush  expects  that  the  industry  “will 
hear  more  on  recycling,”  especially  with 
an  activist  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  but  she  hopes  that  by  the  time 
Congress  gets  started,  progress  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  so  much  more  than  1991, 
legislators  will  see  how  well  voluntary 
efforts  are  working  and  will  be  less  in¬ 
clined  to  propose  mandatory  content 
regulation. 

As  Sturm  pointed  out,  however,  recy¬ 
cling  is  not  the  only  issue  as  far  as  leg¬ 
islative  initiatives.  Other  matters,  such 
as  industrial  waste,  could  be  involved. 

“All  we  ever  look  for  are  reasonable 
rules  that  take  into  account  business 
considerations,”  Sturm  said.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  will  always  want  to  do  their  part.” 

In  addition,  a  bill  from  Rep.  Joseph  P. 


“All  we  ever  look  for  are  reasonable  rules  that  take 
into  account  business  considerations/’  Sturm  said. 
“Newspapers  will  always  want  to  do  their  part.” 
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First  Amendment  group 
holds  first  meeting 


Kennedy  II  (D-Mass.)  requiring  warning 
labels  in  print  and  broadcast  ads  for  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  is  likely  to  surface  again. 

Restrictions,  or  even  a  ban,  on  tobac¬ 
co  advertising  could  surface  again.  Rush 
predicted,  noting  that  a  rush  to  change 
the  way  people  act  could  lead  to  restric¬ 
tions  on  ads  for  products  that  go  beyond 
tobacco  and  alcohol. 

Although  there  has  been  no  specific 
indication,  it  is  possible  that  labeling  al¬ 
cohol  and  tobacco  ads  could  find  its  way 
into  health  care  initiatives. 

Sen.  Patrick].  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  also  is 
expected  to  reintroduce  an  electronic 
Freedom  of  Information  bill,  which 
could  include  Fol  A  access  to  electronic 
records  and  records  from  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

A  bill  from  Rep.  Charles  Rose  (D- 
N.C.)  to  provide  electronic  access  to 
data  from  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  also  is  expected  to  be  reintroduced. 

Price  hike 

THE  PATRIOT  NEWS  Co.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  announced  that  the  per-copy 
price  of  the  Sunday  Patriot'News  has 
been  increased  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Center  for  the  First 
Amendment  recently  held  its  inaugural 
meeting,  hosted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Members  of  the  board  are:  Tim 
Williams,  executive  director  of  the 
PNPA;  Richard  Wyckoff,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters;  Bruce  Collins,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  C-SPAN;  Steve 


THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE  of  Writer’s  Di¬ 
gest  magazine,  on  sale  as  of  Jan.  7,  fea¬ 
tures  an  interview  with  Terry  Anderson, 
former  Associated  Press  bureau  chief 
who  was  held  hostage  in  Lebanon  for  al¬ 
most  seven  years. 

In  “The  Sustaining  Power  of  Poetry,” 
Anderson  discusses  his  belief  that  he 


Cohen,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the 
American  Transportation  Television 
Network;  Nancy  Monaghan,  president 
and  publisher  of  Chambersburg  Public 
Opinion;  Virginia  Eisenstein,  attorney, 
Eisenstein  and  Bower;  Charles  C.  Brown 
Jr.,  president  judge.  Centre  County; 
Katherine  Hatton,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.;  and  John  V.R.  Bull,  assistant 
to  the  editor,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


survived  his  captivity,  in  part,  by  com¬ 
posing  poems. 

He  composed  32  poems  during  his 
captivity,  but  had  the  opportunity  to 
write  down  only  11,  which  he  wrote  in  a 
single  hour  on  the  day  fellow  hostages 
Thomas  Sutherland  and  Terry  Waite 
were  released. 


Anderson  says  poetry  helped 
get  him  through  ordeal 


.Newspaper. 
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Help  Your  Readers  Prevent 
A  Frozen  Pipe  Mess 


FREE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  MATERIALS 

W'hal  tlitl  a  million  homeow  ners  ha\e 
in  common  tim  ing  ihe  w  iniers  of 
1987-  91?  They  all  siirieretl  iVom  ihe 
mess  and  niiisanee  of  iVo/en.  broken  ^ 
pipes.  The  good  news'.’  'I'on  can  help 
your  readers  a\oid  this  mess. 

Non-eommerei;il  eonsnmer  1 
inlormalion  siressing  w  hal  people  can 
do  to  prexenl  iVo/en  pipes  is  a\  aihible 
FREE  Just  niail  ns  the  lorm  below. 
Or.  if \()ii  need  inlormalion  about  an\ 
other  insitranee-relaled  s(^bjeet.  gi\e 
us  a  call.  We  would  be  glad  to  help. 


Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes’  information: 
_ Press  release/general  information 

_ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these 

to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We’ll  send  you 
quantities,  or  you  may  ask  readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed:  _ _ 

_ Public  service  advertisements 


Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  For  Information  Call: 

Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001  (309)766-2063 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington,  niiiiois 
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The  Year  of 
Press  Law  Debates 

Much  talk,  little  progress  as  officials  and  journalists  in 
Eurasia  and  Eastern  Europe  try  to  define  press  freedom 


by  Leonard  R.  Snssman 

IT  WAS  A  year  to  debate  press  laws. 

Officials  and  journalists  in  Eurasia 
and  Eastern  Europe  spent  much  of  1992 
defining  press  freedom,  a  stupendous 
task  where  the  rule  of  law  has  not  exist¬ 
ed  for  generations. 

Progress,  of  course,  was  slow.  Overly 
defining  freedom  invited  new  restric¬ 
tions.  Nascent  market  economies,  more¬ 
over,  barely  sustained  competitive  news 
media.  Formal  censorship  ended,  but 
many  former  communist  journalists  re¬ 
mained;  others  wrote  polemics,  not  fac¬ 
tual  reports. 

Worldwide,  partial  press  freedom  in¬ 
creased  in  many  formerly  authoritarian 
countries,  though  the  percentage  of  free- 
press  nations  dropped  slightly. 

In  the  somewhat  freer  political  cli¬ 


mildly  critical  of  government.  Yet  press 
freedom  in  all  27  countries  is  increasing¬ 
ly  threatened  by  national  economies  un¬ 
able  to  sustain  competitive  media,  and 
journalists  tied  to  the  new  party  or  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  plight  of  mass  media  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  empire  was  described  in  Sep¬ 
tember  by  the  deputy  editor  of  Moscoiv 
News.  He  saw  the  end  of  newspapers. 
Readers,  he  said,  will  become  solely  tele¬ 
vision  viewers  because  of  inflated  prices. 

Yet,  he  concluded,  “I  do  not  doubt 
that,  even  with  the  total  absence  of  the 
press,  the  Ministry  of  the  Press  will 
thrive,  and  the  Parliament  will  produce 
resolutions  of  support  and  rights  of  mass 
media.” 

The  debate  over  press  laws  would  go 
on.  Models  for  such  debates  were  drawn 
from  Moscow  (1990)  and  Geneva  (1992) 


The  least  free  50  nations,  according  to  the  1993 
Freedom  House  assessment,  employ  state-run  media 
or  muzzle  independent  journalists. 


mate,  however,  82  journalists  were  mur¬ 
dered  or  killed  on  dangerous  assignments, 
the  most  deaths  recorded  in  one  year. 

Fifteen  of  27  states  in  the  former  So¬ 
viet  empire  drafted  laws  to  convert  com¬ 
munist-style  press  monopolies  into  freer 
media  operating  in  a  market  economy. 

Independent,  diversified  journalism 
functions  in  only  four  of  these  countries, 
Czechoslovakia  (before  the  split),  Hun¬ 
gary,  Mongolia,  and  Romania.  Fifteen 
erstwhile  Soviet-dominated  states  have 
partly  free  news  media;  in  eight,  press 
systems  are  not  free. 

Most  accept  in  theory  a  diverse  press 

(Sussman  is  senior  scholar  in  interruitiorud 
communications  at  Freedom  House,  and 
adjunct  professor  of  journalism  and  mass 
communicaticms  at  New  York  University.) 


with  just  a  passing  nod  to  Philadelphia 
(1791).  In  June  1990,  the  Supreme  So¬ 
viet  produced  the  U.S.S.R.’s  first  Law  of 
the  Press.  The  text  covered  117  column- 
inches  in  Izvestia.  That  law  guaranteed 
an  uncensored,  freer  flow  of  information 
under  communism’s  glasnost.  Yet  the 
extraordinary  detail,  such  as  intricate  li¬ 
censing  procedures,  opened  new  loop¬ 
holes  for  bureaucrats  to  influence  the 
media. 

After  the  demise  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  far 
briefer,  more  liberal  Russian  press  law 
went  into  effect  last  February.  Monopo¬ 
lies  in  the  media  are  forbidden,  but  the 
Communist  Party’s  still-extensive  hold¬ 
ings  are  not  mentioned. 

Since  the  Russian  law  omitted  fund¬ 
ing  for  censors,  prior  censorship  is  not 
only  illegal  but  without  structural  sup¬ 


port.  Yet  government  bureaucrats  still 
control  newsprint  allotments. 

The  American  First  Amendment,  re¬ 
quiring  complex  checks  and  balances 
under  judicial  review,  while  observed 
abroad,  was  not  a  welcome  import  any¬ 
where,  even  in  Geneva  at  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
That  body  tried  throughout  1992  to  re¬ 
define  —  in  effect,  modify  —  the  unre¬ 
stricted  guarantee  of  press  freedom  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  In  the  end,  the  commission  post¬ 
poned  action. 

The  commission  seeks  to  separate  cer¬ 
tain  news-media  rights  from  which  no 
exceptions  can  be  taken,  even  in  a  state 
of  emergency,  from  those  media  rights 
which  can  be  annulled  even  if  there  is 
no  emergency. 

The  commission’s  report  cites  an  ear¬ 
lier  stipulation  (Article  19,  para.  3,  Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration)  that  the  exercise  of 
press  freedom  “carries  with  it  special  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities.” 

Critics  of  Western  journalism  have 
argued  that  some  legal  structure  must  as¬ 
sure  the  press’s  compliance.  This,  said 
the  commission,  involves  “the  veracity 
and  accuracy  of  information  and  the  re¬ 
sponsible  formulation  of  an  opinion.” 

These  the  commission  termed  “moral 
ingredients”  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
information.  This  has  led  to  legal,  not 
just  moral,  “cures”  in  international 
covenants  and  national  legislation. 

Such  laws  relate  to  protection  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  public  order,  public 
health  or  morals.  Often,  however,  such 
limitations  —  far  beyond  normal  pro¬ 
scription  of  libel  or  pornography  — 
shadow  journalists  on  their  daily  rounds. 

An  information  minister  may  inter¬ 
pret  certain  coverage  as  “defaming  the 
president”  and  therefore  “inadmissible” 
or  worse. 

The  commission  urged  appointment 
of  a  special  rapporteur  to  help  protect 
professionals  in  the  field  of  information. 
Specialized  non-govemmental  organiza- 
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tions  would  be  consulted  to  lessen  risks 
to  democracy  from  “admissible”  restric¬ 
tions.  It  is  essential  for  press-oriented 
NGOs  to  participate.  Human  rights 
NGOs  which  normally  appear  at  the 
commission  have  far  broader  agendas, 
and  may  not  always  insist  on  the 
strongest  protection  for  press  freedom. 

Yet  access  to  accurate,  diverse  infor¬ 
mation  is  an  essential  human  right  of  all 
citizens,  for  whom  journalists  are  the 
surrogates.  By  examining  the  degree  of 
control  in  1 10  countries  with  less  than  a 
free  press,  the  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  could  readily  discover  how  “admis¬ 
sible”  restrictions  become  routine  cen¬ 
soring  procedures. 

The  least  free  50  nations,  according 
to  the  1993  Freedom  House  assessment, 
employ  state-run  media  or  muzzle  inde¬ 
pendent  journalists.  Most  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  claim  that  arresting  or  expelling 
journalists,  for  example,  is  supported  by 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights. 

The  covenant  can  be  defined  to  bol¬ 
ster  an  authoritarian’s  whim,  not  —  as  in 
the  freest  countries — only  to  penalize 
lawfully  judged  libel,  pornography  or  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  most  sensitive  state  secrets. 

Last  September,  after  nearly  three 


with  the  information  flow;  press  freedom 
is  respected  in  Latvia,  with  growing  sup¬ 
port  for  privatizing  broadcasting;  Lithua¬ 
nia,  free  of  censorship,  stopped  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  state-run  newspaper;  Macedonia 
is  virtually  bankrupt;  and  Communists 
still  control  the  news  media  in  Uzbek¬ 
istan.  War  or  insurgency  postponed  such 
debates  in  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Turk¬ 
menistan  and  Yugoslavia. 

Worldwide,  the  number  of  countries 
with  a  free  press  increased  to  67  from  61 , 
though  the  percentage  dropped  from  39  to 
38  with  new  countries  included  in  the  177 
examined  last  year;  157  in  1991.  There 
were  60  with  a  partly  free  press  (34%),  31 
(20%)  in  1991;  50  not  free  (28%)  in  1992, 
65  (40%)  the  previous  year. 

The  study  asks  whether  news  media 
are  owned  by  the  government;  if  so,  do 
officials  permit  diverse,  even  critical,  re¬ 
ports  of  their  policies  and  leaders?  Are 
independent  media  free  of  governmen¬ 
tal  economic  or  political  influence?  Can 
journalists  tap  diverse  official  and  unof¬ 
ficial  sources? 

In  Africa  last  year,  12  countries  rose 
from  the  not-free-press  category  to  part¬ 
ly  free.  In  most  cases,  there  was  some 
backsliding. 

Two  African  states  (Cape  Verde  and 


Worldwide,  the  number  of  countries  with  a  free 
press  increased  to  67  from  61,  though  the  percentage 
dropped  from  39  to  38  with  new  countries  included 
in  the  177  examined  last  year. 


decades,  the  United  States  formally  rati¬ 
fied  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  though  the  U.S.  expressed 
“reservations”  regarding  its  modification 
of  press  freedom. 

At  the  human  rights  debate  in  Gene¬ 
va,  the  American  delegate  said  the  fact 
that  the  covenant  authorizes  press  re¬ 
strictions  “does  not  make  them  wise.” 

Such  issues  were  debated  all  year  in 
the  former  communist  states  where  a 
press  law  was  on  the  agenda.  Five  coun¬ 
tries  —  Czechoslovakia  (before  the 
split),  Kyrgyzstan,  Romania,  Russia,  and 
Tajikistan  —  passed  press  laws. 

Ten  others  —  Albania,  Azerbaijan, 
Belarus,  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Georgia, 
Hungary,  Kazakhstan,  Poland  and 
Ukraine  —  drafted  or  continued  to  de¬ 
bate  press  laws.  Of  other  former  commu¬ 
nist  countries  where  press  laws  are  not 
on  the  agenda: 

Moldova  still  owns  nearly  all  news 
outlets  though  officials  do  not  interfere 
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Zambia)  entered  the  free-press  group. 
Two  dropped  into  the  not-free  group 
(Algeria  and  Sierra  Leone).  Slightly  im¬ 
proved,  now  partly-free-press  countries 
were  Congo,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Guinea- 
Bissau,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Mali,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Rwanda,  Seychelles,  Swaziland 
and  Tanzania. 

The  Tanzanian  journalists’  associa¬ 
tion  repeatedly  described  the  dilemma 
faced  by  most  African  journalists.  Two 
years  earlier,  the  Tanzanian  regime  had 
accepted  a  multiparty  system  and 
pledged  a  freer  press,  but  by  September 
the  only  English-language  daily  in  a 
country  of  24  million  people  was  owned 
by  the  government  and  the  only 
Swahili-language  paper  was  owned  by 
the  mling  party. 

The  broadcast  media  were  still 
“mouthpieces”  of  the  ruling  party,  said 
the  journalists’  organization.  The  gov- 

(See  Press  Law  on  page  65) 
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Newspaper  rep  firms  give 
their  forecasts  for  1 993 

Compiled  by 
Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

MOST  NEWSPAPER  representative 
firms  agree  that  1993  will  be  the  year 
newspapers  need  to  be  innovative  to 
increase  national  advertising  share. 
The  following  summaries  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  1993  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  five 
firms,  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &. 
Ormsbee;  Landon  Associates;  Newspa¬ 
pers  First;  Papert  Companies,  and 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker,  base  their 
projections  on  their  own  client  lists. 
The  forecasts  will  reflect  the  circula¬ 
tions,  regions  and  markets  of  their 


client  newspapers.  Advertising  cate¬ 
gories  not  included  by  at  least  two  firms 
were  omitted.  Newspapers  First  did  not 
include  an  economic  overview  this 
year. 

Overview 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee:  The  newspaper  industry  will 
see  a  sustained  growth  throughout 
1993.  Any  increase  in  business  will  re¬ 
sult  from  working  harder  and  smarter, 
since  the  advertising  industry  has  be¬ 
come  more  competitive.  The  national 
buy  is  often  influenced  by  geographic 
sales  and  distribution,  and  is  planned 
on  a  market-by-market  basis.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  CWO&O  has  based  its  forecast  on 
regional  considerations  this  year,  to  al¬ 
low  newspapers  to  target  business 
prospects  concisely. 

Landon:  Do  not  look  for  the  econo¬ 


my  to  shift  out  of  low  gear  anytime 
soon.  Unemployment,  inflation  and 
pay  raises  will  only  gradually  change  in 
years  ahead.  Newspaper  volumes  will 
remain  down  and  revenues  will  be  flat. 
The  issue  for  publishers  will  be  how  to 
hold  down  rates  and  provide  extra  val¬ 
ues.  Cost  per  thousand  (CPM)  has  less 
meaning,  and  newspapers  must  develop 
multimedia  and  value-added  programs 
to  help  users  develop  results  and  rev¬ 
enues  through  newspapers.  Marketing 
budgets  will  continue  to  shift  from  ad¬ 
vertising  to  sales  promotion. 

The  good  news  is  that  ads  funded  by 
promotion  budgets  are  made  with  local 
field  factors  taken  into  consideration. 


The  decision  makers  are  in  each  market 
providing  sales  opportunities  of  full-ser¬ 
vice  programs. 

Stiffer  and  more  “new  media”  com¬ 
petition  has  to  be  faced.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  mediums  will  be  cost-efficient 
and  reach  target  audiences.  Middle- 
market  and  suburban  newspapers  can 
expect  flat  linage  for  both  ’92  and  ’93. 

Papert:  Though  the  recession  is  “of¬ 
ficially”  over  by  most  economic  mea¬ 
sures,  it  has  not  been  felt  in  consumer 
pocketbooks.  Most  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  expected  a  rebound  to  begin  in 
the  latter  half  of ’92,  but  the  rebound  is 
far  from  robust. 

Signs  of  economic  recovery  are  in 
place  that  point  to  an  upswing  in  the 
last  half  of  ’93.  America  is  leaner  and 
meaner  as  a  result  of  corporate  restruc¬ 
turing  and  downsizing.  The  declining 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  against  interna¬ 


tional  currency  should  help.  Interest 
rates  will  remain  low  and  may  go  lower. 
Inflation  remains  low  and  productivity 
is  rising.  Until  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  however,  advertising  linage  and 
revenues  will  be  varied.  Revenues  will 
be  essentially  flat,  with  a  gain  or  de¬ 
crease  of  no  more  than  a  percentage 
point  or  two. 

Local  and  regional  sales  efforts  are 
critical.  With  the  trend  for  traditional 
advertising  revenue  being  funneled 
into  local  promotion  budgets,  local 
contact  and  a  willingness  to  address 
specific  advertiser  needs  will  bring 
more  dollars. 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker:  The  un¬ 
certainties  that  still  exist  regarding  the 
economy  are  holding  back  the  arrival  of 
a  full  and  strong  advertising  industry  re¬ 
covery.  Local  retailers  are  still  plagued 
by  financial  problems  and  consumers 
are  worried  about  their  jobs. 

The  traditional  mass  media  face 
long-term  problems  that  go  beyond  cur¬ 
rent  economic  downturn.  Advertisers 
are  putting  more  money  into  promo¬ 
tions,  with  more  than  60%  of  all  mar¬ 
keting  dollars  spent  on  promotion,  in¬ 
cluding  FSls. 

For  the  newspaper  industry,  the  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  earnings  report  of  many 
companies  showed  significant  increas¬ 
es.  However,  in  many  cases,  the  profits 
have  come  from  cost  controls,  reduced 
newsprint  costs,  and  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases.  Display  advertising  continues 
to  be  weak,  although  newspapers  still 
commanded  the  largest  share  (24%)  of 
advertising  dollars  in  the  country. 

Recovery  will  depend  heavily  on  up¬ 
swings  in  retail,  automotive  and  real  es¬ 
tate  sales,  and  on  an  expanding  em¬ 
ployment  market.  New  products  that 
appeal  to  a  diverse  group  of  readers  and 
advertisers,  such  as  audiotext,  tele¬ 
phone  voice  information  services, 
videotext  services  and  fax  newspapers, 
are  some  initiatives  being  taken  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  Another  trend  is  to  reward 
longtime  subscribers  with  discount 
cards. 

Alcohol 

CWO&O:  Anheuser-Busch  and 
Miller  Beer  will  be  making  advertising 
decisions  at  the  regional  level  this  year, 
offering  newspapers  some  potential. 
Coors  Brewing  has  co-op  funds  avail¬ 
able,  so  local  relationships  should  be 
built.  The  Stroh  Brewery  Co.  advertis- 


Any  increase  in  business  will  result  from  working 
harder  and  smarter,  since  the  advertising  industry 
has  become  more  competitive. 
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ing  will  come  from  distributors,  and  G. 
Heileman  Brewing  has  some  co-op  op¬ 
portunities.  Jim  Beam  and  Rums  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  run  periodic  coupon 
and  space  ads. 

No  significant  advertising  is  expected 
from  House  of  Seagrams,  Schieffelin  & 
Somerset,  or  Hiram  Walker  Group.  E&J 
Gallo  or  California  Wines. 

Landon:  Alcohol  industry  sales  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline  this  year  because  of  the 
recession,  tax  increases,  price  increases 
and  regulatory  pressures.  Advertising 
did  not  pick  up  in  ’92  as  expected  and 
will  not  in  ’93.  Newspapers  can  look  to 
holiday  schedules  and  regional  products 
for  sales  opportunities. 

Regional  and  local  contacts  should 
be  developed  for  sales  promotion  dol¬ 
lars.  Liquor  advertising  will  be  almost 
non-existent.  Responsible  drinking 
messages  and  advertorials  may  provide 
some  potential. 

Newspapers  First:  Expenditures  for 
alcoholic  beverages  continue  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  non-existent.  Spirits  spending  was 
flat  in  ’92,  but  beer  spending  was  up  fu¬ 
eled  by  competition  for  share  among 
Anheuser-Busch,  Miller  and  Coors. 
Newspaper  ad  placement  was  through 
distributors  and  varied  by  region. 

Positive  signs  are  from  the  malt- 
based  coolers.  Bacardi  Black  Orange 
will  roll  out  in  ’93,  but  overall  spirits 
will  be  a  non-growth  category.  Beer 
should  hold  its  own  through  distributor 
spending.  Overall,  spending  should  re¬ 
main  consistent  with  last  year. 

Papert:  Alcohol  advertising  will  re¬ 
main  flat  in  1993  due  to  federal  excise 
taxes,  the  recession  and  anti-drinking 
sentiment. 

While  the  major  spirit  brands  are  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally,  media  selection 
varies  from  market  to  market,  with  dis¬ 
tributors  deciding  what  media  are  used. 
Newspapers  can  do  a  weekly  campaign 
for  a  retailer,  and  ask  him  to  encourage 
distributors  to  recommend  distillers  use 
newspapers. 

Brown-Forman  is  expected  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  same  markets  (mainly 
Southeast  liquor  control  states)  as  last 
year  for  its  Canadian  Mist  brand,  jack 
Daniels  should  run  “off-price”  ads  in 
Ohio,  Maine  and  Vermont  when  those 
state  liquor  boards  approve. 

Heaven  Hill  Distillers  Inc.,  Bard- 
town,  Ky.  has  only  Eevin  Williams 
Bourbon  to  promote,  with  local  distrib¬ 
utors  making  decisions.  Sazerac  is  plan¬ 
ning  on  introducing  at  least  10  new 
products,  with  some  distilled  spirit  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspaper. 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker:  Con¬ 
sumption  and  spending  continue  to  de¬ 


cline  and  advertising  will  be  flat  for 
’93.  After  many  years  of  declining,  al¬ 
cohol  is  now  insignificant  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Brown-Forman  will  continue  to  limit 
advertising  to  Canadian  Mist,  Early 
Times  and  Jack  Daniels,  with  limited 
newspaper  advertising  in  select  control 
states.  Seagrams  has  virtually  eliminat¬ 
ed  newspaper. 

E&.J  Gallo  will  run  limited  newspa¬ 
pers’  Sunday  magazines  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  ROP  ads  for  Bartles  &. 
James  last  year  were  converted  into  FSl 
coupons  this  year.  Next  year’s  projec¬ 


increases  averaging  2.9%.  Count  on 
new  models  from  Chrysler  (LH  cars), 
Cadillac  (Fleetwood),  and  Ford  (Probe 
and  light  trucks,  and  L-M  Villager 
mini-van.)  The  economic  recovery  will 
play  a  major  part  on  the  Big  3  fortunes. 

The  overall  outlook  for  European  im¬ 
ports  appears  on  an  upswing.  New  mod¬ 
els  (Audi,  Volvo,  VW  and  Saab)  should 
provide  growing  momentum  for  ’93. 

For  the  Asian  market,  ’93  will  be  an 
extremely  tough  year  due  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  economic  woes  in  Japan  and  lim¬ 
ited  new  car  intros.  But  the  Asian  au¬ 
tomakers  recognize  that  the  U.S.  is  the 


Anheuser-Busch  and  Miller  Beer  will  he  making 
advertising  decisions  at  the  regional  level  this  year, 
offering  newspapers  some  potential. 


tions  are  the  same.  The  Wine  Group,  a 
consortium  of  California  wine  growers, 
has  begun  heavy  national  ROP  cam¬ 
paigns  in  selected  markets,  and  expect 
to  increase  ad  budgets  by  5%  next  year. 

Automotive 

CWO&O:  General  Motors  will  be 
weak  in  newspaper  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures,  sticking  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  USA  Today  and  some  major  mar¬ 
ket  dailies.  Infiniti  dropped  its  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  program.  Newspapers  may  get 
Lexus  advertising  in  markets  with  mul¬ 
tiple  dealers,  otherwise  all  dollars  go  to 
television.  Luxury  cars  promote  heavily 
when  Lexus  and  Infiniti  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  newspapers  usually  win.  Mazda 
runs  mostly  classified  advertising  at  the 
dealer  association  rate. 

Chrysler’s  new  car  designs  should 
bring  an  advertising  gain  in  ’93.  Leas¬ 
ing  programs  have  benefited  newspa¬ 
pers  and  they  should  be  promoted 
heavily  in  ’93.  Saturn  uses  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  for  television,  but  re¬ 
gional  dollars  go  almost  exclusively  to 
newspapers. 

Landon:  Automotive  spending  in 
media  will  increase  5.3%  in  1993,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mediaweek  research.  News¬ 
papers  will  gain.  Nearly  half  (46%)  of 
automakers  plan  to  increase  their  ’93 
budgets,  and  only  11%  plan  to  de¬ 
crease.  Newspapers’  share  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  $836.0  million  expenditures  will 
be  3.6%,  up  .3%  from  last  year.  Middle- 
market  newspapers  will  benefit  by  deal¬ 
er  associations’  move  to  control  media 
selection. 

Newspapers  First:  The  domestic 
auto  industry  will  push  to  maintain 
sales  momentum  through  modest  price 


largest  auto  market,  and  will  do  as  much 
as  possible  to  protect  their  market. 

Papert:  General  Motors  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Cadillac,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile 
and  Buick  are  not  expected  to  use  much 
newspaper,  although  dealer  association 
contact  may  bring  something.  Chevro¬ 
let  ran  a  limited  number  of  ads  in  top 
ADI  markets,  but  next  year’s  use  of 
newspaper  will  depend  on  its  need  for 
sales.  Chevrolet  dealer  associations  are  a 
viable  source  of  ad  dollars. 

Ford  is  not  expected  to  change  from 
its  sparse  newspaper  use  of ’92,  with  its 
Ford  and  Lincoln-Mercury  divisions 
most  likely  using  dealer  associations  for 
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almost  all  newspaper  use. 

Chrysler  does  not  have  newspapers 
in  its  national  media  mix,  and  will  not 
in  ’93.  Dealer  associations  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  newspaper  advertising. 

SFW:  Not  much  hope  exists  that 
General  Motors  will  have  a  major  re¬ 
newal  of  the  advertising  budgets  that 
were  cut  severely  in  ’92.  Some  corporate 
advertising  dollars  may  be  shifted  to  the 
individual  divisions.  An  increasing  in¬ 
terest  by  both  GM  and  Chrysler  in  ma¬ 
jor  cross-media  packages  will  continue 
next  year.  A  2%  decrease  in  factory  au¬ 
tomotive  and  dealer  association  adver¬ 
tising  is  predicted. 

To  be  successful  with  dealer  associa¬ 
tions,  newspapers  need  to  commit  per¬ 
sonnel  and  resources  to  build  relation¬ 
ships.  Most  domestic  brands  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  advertise  much  except  for 


creased  market  share.  The  new  IBM 
Personal  Computer  Co.  will  spur  adver¬ 
tising  by  competitors.  Prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  drop  and  players  will  fight  for 
market  share.  Much  of  this  category’s 
advertising  is  best  accomplished  in  the 
newspaper.  Control  of  dollars  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  shift  to  local  decision  makers. 

Newspapers  First:  1992  was  the  year 
of  the  price  wars,  as  cost  for  many  per¬ 
sonal  computers  fell  by  as  much  as  a 
third. 

New  product  introductions  will  con¬ 
tinue  from  Apple,  Compaq,  Dell,  and 
IBM.  IBM  is  transforming  itself  into  a 
group  of  subsidiaries,  allowing  it  to 
compete  more  aggressively.  Changes  in 
its  corporate  advertising  department 
should  mean  quicker  turnabout  in 
product  marketing  plans. 

The  bottom  seems  to  be  falling  out  of 


Financial  may  post  the  greatest  gains  of 
all  categories  for  newspapers. 


auto  show  advertising.  Saturn  is  the 
exception,  which  has  had  and  will  have 
more  ads  running  at  the  dealer  associa¬ 
tion  rates. 

Most  import  accounts  are  expected 
to  remain  at  the  same  level  as  ’92,  with 
Saab  up  slightly. 

Computers/Office  Equipment 
CWO&O:  Additional  national 
spending  from  Apple  Computers  is  un¬ 
likely,  although  a  change  in  marketing 
strategy  could  result  in  more  co-op 
dollars.  IBM  is  no  longer  the  dominant 
player  in  the  computer  field.  The  re¬ 
cently  announced  joint  venture  with 
Sears  to  market  their  products  could 
lead  to  increased  advertising.  However, 
with  its  restructuring,  IBM  may  have  a 
new  mission  and  direction. 

Epson,  erratic  newspaper  users  in  the 
past,  may  reappear  in  their  top  10  mar¬ 
kets  with  one  paper  per  ADI  running 
large-spaced  ads.  Hewlett  Packard’s  in¬ 
dividual  market  problems  are  occasion¬ 
ally  addressed  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  WordPerfect  Corp.  has  a  co¬ 
op  program  that  has  not  yet  been 
exploited  by  newspapers,  making  it  a 
good  account  for  those  willing  to  work 
at  the  local  level  in  ’93. 

Landon:  Fundamental  changes  have 
occurred  in  personal  computer  hard¬ 
ware/software  industries.  Prices  have 
dropped,  and  laptop  and  networks  in¬ 


the  PC  business.  Most  major  manufac¬ 
turers  will  cut  prices  sharply  or  create 
new  families  of  low-cost  computers. 
Price  wars  will  continue  sporadically, 
and  companies  will  move  more  aggres¬ 
sively.  Shakeout  will  continue. 

SFW:  Business  will  be  flat  next  year, 
with  the  bulk  of  advertising  concen¬ 
trated  in  top  10  markets.  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  ran  only  two  newspaper  programs 
in  ’92,  and  virtually  eliminated  local 
dollars.  Newspaper  use  in  ’93  will  be 
even  more  restricted.  Compaq  Com¬ 
puters  and  Lotus  software  are  expected 
to  run  only  in  very  top  markets. 

IBM  does  not  look  promising,  but  In¬ 
tel  and  Hewlett-Packard  are  expected 
to  be  up  2%.  Epson’s  business  in  news¬ 
papers  is  expected  to  be  up  3%. 

Financial 

CWO&O:  Fidelity  Investments  will 
use  newspapers  to  build  traffic  in  some 
branches.  Kemper  Financial  is  looking 
at  newspapers  for  six  to  eight  half-page 
ads  in  limited  markets.  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Corp.,  forced  to  cut  back  in  ’92, 
has  the  potential  to  run  in  multiple  mar¬ 
kets  in  ’93.  California  Federal  Bank,  an 
exclusive  newspaper  user  fighting  to  sur¬ 
vive,  will  continue  its  ad  schedules.  Sur¬ 
vival  advertising  can  also  be  expected 
from  Home  Fed  Bank,  First  Interstate 
Bank,  Glendale  Federal,  Bank  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  First  Nationwide.  Home  Savings 


of  America  will  maintain  ’92  levels,  as 
will  Blue  Shield  of  California,  Investors 
Diversified  Services  (Div.  of  American 
Express)  and  Physicians  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance.  Mutual  funds  pose  the  most 
growth  potential  led  by  Dreyfus  Corp. 
and  Fidelity  Investments.  Brokerage 
houses  should  pick  up,  with  discount 
brokers  buying  more  of  the  same  as  ’92. 
Tombstone  business,  commercial  and 
consumer  credit  look  bleak. 

Landon:  Financial  may  post  the 
greatest  gains  of  all  categories  for  news¬ 
papers.  Continuing  mergers  may  bring 
short-term  gains,  unless  both  partners 
were  advertisers.  VISA,  Discover,  and 
American  Express  are  starting  to  use  lo¬ 
cal  co-op.  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
have  the  advantage  in  “informational” 
themes  to  support  multimedia  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  search  continues  for  the 
most  effective  mix  of  media,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 

Newspapers  First:  While  mutual 
funds  and  investment  houses  have 
started  to  show  strong  profits,  it  has  not 
yet  had  a  positive  impact  on  papers.  In¬ 
vestment  houses  remain  cautious  due  to 
past  losses  and  layoffs.  Budgets  remain 
flat  as  they  continue  to  focus  on  core 
publications.  As  investment  houses  be¬ 
come  more  comfortable  with  profits 
and  new  government  regulations,  ad¬ 
vertising  activity  will  increase. 

Credit  card  activity  will  continue  to 
be  more  competitive  as  GM,  GE,  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  enter  the  arena. 
Pending  legislations,  when  passed,  will 
benefit  print  advertising  for  mutual 
funds  companies.  The  availability  of 
IRAs  will  increase  in  numbers  and  in 
the  amount  that  can  be  invested. 

Papert:  With  inflation  in  check,  it  is 
unlikely  many  CD  wars,  interest  rate 
wars  or  mortgage  rate  wars  will  go  on. 
That  will  mean  a  flat  year  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  since  this  has  been  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  advertising.  Mergers,  consolida¬ 
tions,  buy-outs  and  outright  bailouts 
will  continue,  causing  the  surviving 
party  to  be  a  strong  newspaper  user. 
The  most  important  contact  is  with  the 
surviving  branch  managers. 

SFW:  Advertising  will  be  even  in 
this  category  next  year,  with  invest¬ 
ment  houses  as  one  of  the  bright  spots 
for  ROP  advertising,  but  local  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  are  used  in  ads  to 
avoid  national  rates. 

Credit  cards  will  continue  to  be  an 
advertising  force,  using  newspapers  to 
disseminate  information  on  services 
and  different  rates  offered. 
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Food/Household  Items 

CWO&O:  Borden’s  Pasta  Group  is 
increasing  its  use  of  FSI’s,  giving  state 
managers  less  power  and  fewer  dollars. 
FritO'Lay  is  expected  to  use  FSl’s  and 
some  co-op  dollars.  Perdue  Farms  will 
concentrate  on  Sunday  supplements  in¬ 
stead  of  ROP.  Pepsi  and  Coca-Cola 
Foods  remain  with  FSI’s  and  broadcast, 
though  some  local  dollars  may  be  found. 
McCormick  &  Co.  and  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  will  use  mostly  FSI’s  with  some 
ROP  fill-in. 

Virtually  all  business  for  Kellogg,  S.C. 
Johnson,  Ralston  Purina,  Kraft/General 
Foods,  Pillsbury,  General  Mills,  Con¬ 
Agra,  Alpo  Pet  Foods,  Colgate  Palmo¬ 
live,  Scott  Paper  Co.  and  Procter  & 
Gamble  will  come  through  Valassis 
Black  &  White  or  Sunflower.  Look  to 
Scott  Paper’s  40  district  managers  for  ad¬ 
ditional  ROP  space. 

Sunflower  is  expected  to  be  more  in¬ 
volved  with  product  sampling.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  seriously  look  at  their  ability 
to  distribute  product  samples  as  a  way  to 
counter  direct  mail  gains.  Hormel 
Meats  and  Bordon  Pasta  Co.  have 
shown  interest. 

Landon:  The  shift  from  advertising 
to  sales  promotion  will  continue,  with 
in-store  promotions  and  coupons  gain¬ 
ing  favor.  Sample  delivery  via  newspa¬ 
pers  is  viewed  favorably. 

P&G  and  Kraft  are  cutting  promo¬ 
tion  dollars  and  shifting  to  a  value- 
added  strategy  for  more  competitive 
pricing.  Kellogg  will  focus  on  core 
brands,  not  new  products.  Campbell 
will  concentrate  spending  on  fewer  me¬ 
dia  choices  to  dominate.  Quaker  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  sample  program  for  Kretsch¬ 
mer  Wheat  Germ,  as  is  Ralston  for 
Everready  batteries.  Sunflower  has  seen 
a  significant  decrease  in  business  and  is 
testing  FSI  programs. 

Newspaper  First:  The  immediate 
look  toward  traditional  ROP  remains 
bleak.  Couponing  continues  to  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  consumer  promotional  vehicle 
but  growth  continues  in  FSI’s  and  di¬ 
rect  mail.  The  Sunflower  Group  is  pro¬ 
jecting  a  30%-35%  drop  in  ROP  in  ’93 
versus  last  year.  Looking  longer  term,  a 
significant  interest  is  being  expressed  in 
sampling  programs  and  could  develop 
into  a  real  positive.  Alternate  delivery 
programs  are  also  getting  attention  but, 
as  of  yet,  not  enough  are  in  place  to  be 
significant. 

Papert:The  movement  of  national 
food  dollars  into  trade  and  promotional 
support  continues,  and  newspapers  are 
benefiting  from  increased  couponing. 
FSl’s  will  receive  the  most.  ROP  can  be 


expected  to  decline  even  further  in  ’93. 
Newspapers  should  benefit  from  brand 
managers  increasing  their  efforts  to 
boost  short-term  sales  and  more  dollars 
being  allocated  to  regional  marketing 
programs.  New  products  targeted  at  the 
health-conscious  and  convenient-food 
segment  will  not  be  a  major  source  of 
increased  revenue. 

SFW :  The  inserts  continue  to  gamer 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  couponing  busi¬ 
ness,  with  very  little  being  funneled 
into  ROP.  As  consumers  cut  back  on 
specialty  items  and  competition  inten¬ 
sifies  among  manufacturers,  the  balance 
of  power  has  shifted  to  retailers. 

Product  sampling  in  unexpected 
places,  movie  theaters,  airports,  special 
events  and  direct  mail,  is  a  hot  promo¬ 
tion  tactic.  NAA’s  Newspac  may  bring 
in  some  revenues  to  ROP. 

While  Campbell  Soup  plans  to  in¬ 


expected  to  spend  more  in  newspapers 
in  ’93,  though  ad  content  and  frequen¬ 
cy  will  still  be  conservative.  Agencies 
offering  more  options  to  customers  will 
need  newspapers  to  spell  out  the  de¬ 
tails.  Most  budgets  will  include  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising.  Newspaper  costs, 
circulation  and  target  market  coverage 
continue  to  be  factors. 

Health  care  may  bring  more  newspa¬ 
per  and  spot  tv  advertising  from  spe¬ 
cialty  clinics  and  doctors.  General-care 
hospitals  continue  to  advertise  locally, 
targeting  a  geographic  area.  Since  hos¬ 
pital  PR  departments  place  advertising, 
“value-added”  news  coverage  helps. 

Papert:  Despite  a  variety  of  regula¬ 
tion,  and  the  possibility  of  its  increas¬ 
ing,  the  insurance  category  remains  sta¬ 
ble  and  may  bring  a  slight  increase  in 
’93.  Longtime  industry  supporters,  such 
as  Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  and 


The  movement  of  national  food  dollars  into 
trade  and  promotional  support  continues,  and 
newspapers  are  benefiting  from  increased 
couponing,  but  ROP  can  be  expected  to 
decline  even  further  in  1993. 


crease  its  ad  budget  10%-15%,  it  is  un¬ 
clear  if  newspapers  will  benefit.  Sun¬ 
flower’s  advertising  declined  by  15%  in 
’92,  and  advertising  will  remain  flat 
next  year. 

Insurance/Health  Care 

CWO&O:  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
is  planning  preprints  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Ohio  and  Arkansas  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  three  times  next  year. 
Placement  is  limited  to  those  states, 
although  New  England  states  and 
some  others  are  being  considered. 
Rate,  especially  one  in  the  low  $30’s, 
is  a  primary  factor.  Geico,  when  it 
does  advertise  its  auto  insurance,  will 
use  zoned  preprints,  trying  to  attract 
mature  drivers  with  good  records.  Its 
Mechanical  Breakdown  Warranty  is 
also  promoted  to  buyers  of  new  cars  in 
1/4  page  ads  once  a  month  in  specific 
cities.  National  Liberty  Corp.,  as  with 
most  direct-response  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  use  television  800  numbers  and 
direct  mail  as  its  prime  advertising  ve¬ 
hicles.  But  some  sporadic  placement  of 
preprints,  in  2,  4,  or  5  million  drops, 
may  be  used  in  smaller  and  medium- 
size  markets  that  provide  CPM’s  at  $30 
or  $35. 

Landon:  Insurance  companies  are 


Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield’s  statewide  enti¬ 
ties,  are  expected  to  be  strong  next 
year.  Other  independent,  preprint  in¬ 
surance  advertisers  should  deliver  more 
of  the  same. 

SFW:  Strong  growth  in  annuities 
and  small  increases  in  health  insurance 
premiums  will  be  the  primary  sources  of 
expansion.  Life  insurance  sales  will  be 
flat.  Direct  mail,  broadcast  and  tele¬ 
marketing  efforts  will  be  the  major  ve¬ 
hicles  for  insurance  advertisers,  with 
newspapers  used  as  supplements  on  a 
local  basis.  Newspapers  sometimes  re¬ 
ceive  advertising  from  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  when  disasters  occur,  but  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  affected  areas.  Advertising 
will  remain  the  same  next  year. 

T  elecommunications 

CWO&O:  A  few  major-market 
newspapers  will  continue  to  receive 
AT&T’s  newspaper  budgets,  but  broad¬ 
cast  and  magazines  will  still  get  most  of 
the  dollars.  Newspapers  will  be  used 
primarily  for  regional/local  promotions. 
MCI  is  expected  to  remain  a  mostly 
broadcast  advertiser  next  year. 

U.S.  West  is  a  consistent  advertiser 
in  14  Western  states,  running  in  150 
daily  and  200  weekly  newspapers  in 
’92.  Goals  are  to  achieve  statewide 
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coverage  on  a  county-by-county  basis. 
The  cellular  phone  division  is  running 
retail  in  most  markets.  The  personal 
service  division  had  its  budget  slashed, 
but  more  ROP  will  appear  next  year  if 
funds  become  available.  Its  business 
and  Government  Service  divisions 
plan  to  be  active  in  its  six  key  markets 
early  in  ’93. 

Southwestern  Bell  yellow  pages  faced 
budget  cuts  in  ’92,  and  advertising 
should  remain  at  the  same  volume  in 
’93  in  approximately  20  markets  in  five 
states.  Pacific  Bell  runs  advertiser-ori¬ 
ented  newspaper  ads  in  non-competi¬ 
tive  markets,  and  both  advertiser-  and 
consumer-oriented  campaigns  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets.  Heavy  campaigns 
with  five  full  pages  will  run  in  markets 
perceived  as  highly  competitive. 

Newspapers  First:  The  long-distance 
battle  is  projected  to  continue  well  into 
the  future.  The  competitive  arena  gen¬ 
erated  more  ad  spending  by  the  three 
major  players,  AT&T,  MCI  and  Sprint. 
Of  the  three,  only  AT&T  was  active  in 
newspapers,  which  should  continue  its 
spending  levels  in  ’93.  Not  much  activi¬ 


markets  such  as  voice  mail.  Yellow 
page  directory  business  is  also  up. 

Tobacco 

CWO&O:  R.J.  Reynolds  will  have  its 
lowest  presence  ever  in  newspapers  in 
’93,  with  consumer  magazines  and  out¬ 
door  getting  most  of  the  downsized  me¬ 
dia  budgets.  Some  dailies  may  get  limit¬ 
ed  auto  racing  event  support.  Philip 
Morris  has  no  planned  ROP  efforts  for 
’93,  though  a  new  product  may  bring 
some  advertising  support  in  various  mar¬ 
kets.  The  Liggett  Group  will  continue  to 
place  advertising  through  Valassis  and 
Sunflower,  with  budgets  remaining  flat. 
American  Tobacco  will  continue  to  use 
ROP  infrequently,  and  only  for  strategic 
purposes  and  test  marketing.  Brown  & 
Williamson  have  no  ’93  newspaper 
plans.  Spending  by  Lorillard  will  remain 
flat.  Regional  managers  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  for  U.S.  Tobacco. 

Landon:  Tobacco  companies  contin¬ 
ue  to  spend  less  on  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  trade  promotions  and 
the  push  of  generic  or  price-value 


U.S.  West  is  a  consistent  advertiser  in  14  western 
states,  running  in  150  daily  and  200  weekly 
newspapers  in  1992. 


ty  is  expected  from  MCI  and  Sprint. 

The  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  target  both  business  and  residence 
with  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Media  choice  varied  by  region. 
They  will  continue  to  have  their  own 
agenda  and  product  intros  which  will 
effect  their  spending  levels. 

SFW:  While  long-distance  carriers 
have  become  more  aggressive,  their 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  slim, 
and  mostly  confined  to  the  top  markets. 
While  the  category  will  remain  flat  in 
’93,  the  cellular  phone  category  should 
hold  some  promise.  AT&T, which 
spent  most  of  its  budget  sponsoring  the 
Olympics  in  ’92,  will  probably  reinvest 
a  similar  amount  in  television  next 
year.  While  the  newspaper  budget  will 
remain  flat,  a  distribution  of  dollars 
could  change  in  AT&T’s  major  mar¬ 
kets  in  favor  of  newspaper. 

Bell  Atlantic,  U.S.  Sprint  and  MCI 
are  not  expected  to  change  from  last 
year.  Pacific  Bell  should  increase  3% 
next  year,  due  to  new  products  in  key 


brands.  When  consumer  advertising  is 
used,  newspapers  are  not  part  of  long¬ 
term  campaigns  but  limited  to  intro¬ 
ducing  new  brands  or  to  counteract 
competitive  pressure.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  continue  to  depend  on  new 
product  and  test  campaigns.  Agencies 
view  newspapers  as  not  very  creative, 
flexible  or  cost-efficient  in  reaching 
target  audiences. 

Newspapers  First:  The  trend  of 
shifting  ad  budget  dollars  to  promotion 
dollars  continued  in  ’92.  Category 
leaders  Philip  Morris  and  RJR,  which 
jointly  account  for  71%  share  of  sales, 
are  not  introducing  brands  via  ROP 
the  accustomed  way.  Two  introduc¬ 
tions  in  ’92,  Philip  Morris’  Marlboro 
Medium  100s  and  Merit  Ultima,  had 
Medium  100s  running  no  newspaper 
support.  Increased  activity  in  ’93  is  a 
slim  possibility. 

Papert:  Expect  ’93  to  look  like  ’92, 
which  looked  like  ’91.  Most  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  companies’  newspaper  budgets 
will  be  spent  testing  new  products,  with 


the  hope  of  an  eventual  new  product 
roll-out.  Those  areas  chosen  as  a  test 
market  will  see  strong  support.  Plus, 
one  or  two  line  extensions  may  be  ac¬ 
tive.  Due  to  increased  federal,  local  and 
excise  taxes  levied  on  cigarette  sales, 
pressure  from  peer  groups,  and  more 
smoke-free  environments,  advertising 
support  is  diminishing.  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  are  focusing  dollars  in  overseas 
markets  where  the  restrictions  are  not 
so  severe.  Expect  total  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  to  decline  by  2%. 

SFW:  Continuing  declines  in  con¬ 
sumption,  never-ending  court  battles 
surrounding  cigarette  advertising  and 
federal  and  state  taxes  have  wreaked 
havoc  on  the  tobacco  industries.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  this  category  is  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  3%.  American  Tobacco  will 
hopefully  continue  to  test  some  brands, 
such  as  Bull  Durham,  but  newspapers 
will  mostly  be  used  for  strategic  purpos¬ 
es.  The  same  is  expected  for  Lorillard. 

Philip  Morris  will  use  newspapers  only 
for  a  new  brand  or  line  extension.  RJ 
Reynolds  had  no  newspaper  activity  in 
the  first  half  of  ’92,  with  only  one  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  promotion  in  August 
and  September.  A  few  small  papers  that 
do  not  carry  supplements  will  get  fill-in 
ROP  on  the  Doral  account,  a  special 
promotion  involving  three  insertions. 

Travel 

CWO&O:  Airlines  continue  to  fill  a 
major  portion  of  newspapers’  advertising 
revenue  base.  In  ’93  most  will  use  news¬ 
papers  as  a  retail  vehicle  to  advertise 
prices,  with  the  fare  wars  increasing 
spending.  Consolidation  continues  to 
threaten  this  category.  Eastern,  Midway, 

Braniff  and  Pan  Am  all  failed  and  more 
carriers  could  go  next  year.  Carriers  such 
as  America  West,  Continental  and 
TWA  are  struggling  under  Chapter  1 1 
protection.  For  price  advertising  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  fare  wars  to  erupt,  the  major 
carriers  have  to  stay  in  business  and  fight 
it  out.  A  bright  spot  is  an  airline-related 
program.  Air  Miles,  which  shows  poten¬ 
tial  for  more  markets  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  being  used  for  promotion. 

Cruise  advertising  should  be  a  large 
share  of  ad  dollars  in  ’93.  New  ships  and 
new  destinations  should  help  offset  bud-  J 

get  cuts  generated  by  the  weak  econo¬ 
my.  1992  saw  increased  bookings  but 
decreased  profits  since  bookings  came 
from  heavy  discounting.  Newspapers 
will  continue  to  be  used  to  fill  berths 
and  for  image  advertising  in  Sunday 
travel  sections.  I 
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Hotels  are  a  growing  category.  Be¬ 
cause  the  lodging  industry  is  soft,  in¬ 
tense  competition  creates  advertising. 
Besides  service  and  location,  the  hotel 
chains  have  started  to  use  newspapers  as 
a  retail  vehicle,  running  exceptional 
deals  to  fill  rooms.  This  could  bring 
more  ad  dollars. 

Landon:  Airlines  will  again  set  the 
tone  for  this  category.  The  cut-rate  fare 
wares  could  well  repeat  in  ’93.  The 
business  and  leisure  consumer  has  be¬ 
come  conditioned  to  wait  for  sale 
prices,  and  newspapers  are  the  choice 
for  promoting  prices. 

Company  managers  and  convention 
planners  are  booking  meetings  only  six 
months  to  one  year  ahead.  Loss  of  long¬ 
term  commitments  puts  pressure  on  ho¬ 
tel  sales  staffs  to  increase  short-term 
business.  Newspaper  advertising  offers  a 
solution,  with  weekend  getaway  pack¬ 
ages  favored  leading  to  opportunities 
for  destination  page  promotions. 

Newspapers  First:  Most  likely  con¬ 
solidation  and  intense  competition 
among  foreign  airline  carriers  will  be 
seen  in  ’93.  Fewer  competitors  mean 
less  expenditures  in  daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  A  greater  portion  of  foreign  ad 
budgets  will  be  spent  at  home.  IDomes- 
tically,  ad  volume  in  ’93  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fate  of  value  pricing.  If  it 
holds  up,  ROP  volume  is  expected  to 
decline.  Sunday  R&T  business  has 
growth  potential,  but  may  not  offset 
daily  losses. 

Assuming  a  continued  gradual  recov¬ 
ery  for  the  hotel  and  resort  industry,  a 
slight  increase  in  spending  may  occur. 
Packaging,  discounting  and  shifting 
trends  in  audience  target  should  stimu¬ 
late  hotels  to  increase  promotions. 

As  long  as  the  economy  rebounds, 
the  cruise  industry  should  continue  to 
grow  next  year.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  broader  target,  consisting  of 
younger,  less  affluent  adults  and  young 
families.  Linage  increases  could  come 
from  Norwegian  Caribbean  Lines,  Hol¬ 
land  American,  Dolphin  Majesty  Cruis¬ 
es  and  Commodore  Crown  Cruises. 

Papeit:  Despite  bankruptcy  protec¬ 
tion  laws  and  an  incredibly  competitive 
environment,  airline  advertising  for 
1993  should  mirror  1992.  Even  with 
major  carriers  offering  frequent  flyer 
bonus  programs,  airlines  are  only  filling 
60%  of  their  seats.  Opportunities  can 
arise  from  airlines  eager  to  fill  that  void. 
Barring  any  unexpected  merger  or 
bankruptcy,  expect  airline  spending  to 
be  flat. 

With  the  help  of  local  travel  agen¬ 
cies,  a  slight  increase  in  revenue  from 
cruise  lines  should  be  available.  Ads  are 


needed  since  more  berths  are  available 
than  passengers.  New  luxury  liners 
have  been  commissioned,  and  more 
destinations  added.  If  the  newspapers 
do  a  bit  more  by  providing  editorial 
support  and  attempting  to  quantify  the 
number  of  potential  passengers  market- 
by-market,  a  2%  to  3%  increase  could 
occur. 

SFW:  Mergers,  consolidations  and 
failures  will  continue  to  plague  the  air¬ 
line  industry.  It  will  be  another  year  or 
two  before  five  or  six  major  domestic 
carriers  dominate.  Air  traffic  was  down 
in  1992  after  years  of  double  digit  in¬ 
creases.  Vacation  and  leisure  travel 
show  the  greatest  areas  of  potential. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  airline 
advertising  will  continue  to  be  strong 
next  year,  with  an  increase  of  1%. 

Cruise  lines  have  been  an  excel¬ 
lent  category  for  newspapers  for  the 
past  three  years.  Many  new  ships 
have  come  on  line  and  cruising  has 
become  the  vacation  of  the  ’90s  be¬ 
cause  of  all-inclusive  pricing.  Cruise 
lines  have  not  needed  to  discount  as 
heavily  as  anticipated,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  used  to  getting  information 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.  New  ships, 
redeployment  and  new  itineraries 
should  be  heavy  next  year.  Business 
should  be  up  3%. 

Growth  in  the  hotels  and  resort  cate¬ 
gory  has  been  outstanding  in  recent 
years,  with  double  digit  increases  year 
after  year.  Next  year  will  continue  to 
have  a  glut  in  hotel  rooms,  and  there 
should  be  incremental  growth  next 
year.  Business  should  be  up  2%. 

Udlitks/Gas  &  Oil 

CWO&O:  This  category  advertises 
in  newspapers  when  there  are  new  prod¬ 
uct  announcements.  Since  Texaco  and 
Mobil  are  not  planning  at  this  time  to 
announce  any  new  products,  newspaper 
dollars  will  be  minimal. 

Landon:  Environmental  concerns  as 
well  as  increased  competition  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  public  utilities  communicat¬ 
ing  their  commitments  through  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers,  especially  middle- 
market  papers,  are  the  first  choice  for 
informational  ads. 

Papert:  Major  refiners  with  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Southwest  expect  ’93  ex¬ 
penditures  to  be  the  same.  Shell,  Amo¬ 
co,  Chevron  and  Fina  will  continue  to 
rely  on  television  to  create  image  and 
product  awareness,  yet  turn  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  product  introductions. 

Retail  petroleum  providers  such  as 
Kerr-McGee  and  Citgo  anticipate 
growth  in  the  Northeast,  Southeast, 


Southwest  and  Mid- Atlantic  regions. 
Thus  overall  advertising  expenditures 
are  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  ’93. 
Newspaper  zoning  capabilities  have 
pleased  retailers  to  the  extent  that 
some  prefer  newspapers  significantly 
more  than  direct  mail. 

Many  automotive  after-market  and 
accessory  providers  have  extensive  co¬ 
op  programs  which  are  underutilized. 
These  should  be  tapped. 

SFW:  All  of  the  oil  companies  are 
presently  promoting  their  high-deter¬ 
gent,  higher-octane,  more  expensive, 
cleaner-burning  premium  grades  of 
gasoline,  mostly  through  broadcast. 
With  recent  publicity  on  the  wasted 
cost  due  to  the  unnecessary  use  of  hi^- 
er  octane  gas,  some  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year  could  appear  as  oil  compa¬ 
nies  tell  their  side  of  the  “higher  oc¬ 
tane”  story. 

The  gas  and  oil  category  will  not 
show  increases  next  year  except  per¬ 
haps  in  local  specific-market  promo¬ 
tions  directed  by  district/regional  fac¬ 
tors.  Some  oil  companies  may  use  news¬ 
papers  along  with  broadcast  to  get  their 
environmental  education  messages 
across.  Overall,  the  category  will  be  flat 
to  minus  1%  next  year. 


HONG  KONG 
1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 

Talk  to  the  people 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  IVade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 

680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)265-8888 
or  Alex  Choi 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)397-2215 
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A  Macintosh 

to  move 


People  started  a  few  years  ago  with  the  graphic, 
point-and-click  simplicity  of  an  Apple*  Macintosh* 
personal  computer  and  they  never  stopped. 


The  Apple  .Macintosh  Quadra. 


They\e  gone  from  producing  black-and-white 
layouts,  all-type  ads  aM  departmental  newsletters 
to  producing  four-cofor  separations,  color  comps 
and  entire  magazines  right  at  their  desks. 

I  They’re  not  just  moving 
g  FreeHand  mountains.  They’re  edit- 

^  Illustrator  ing,  separating,  retouching 

^Oasls  aiil  storing  them. 

tHPainter  With  that  in  mind,  Apple 

^PageMaker  devetopedtheMacintc^ 

■  Photoshop  Quadra™  700  and  950  per- 

^  KPress  computers. 

Both  models  combine 
im^<k^!^pubusbing,ofiu^  the  Simple,  commonsense 
virtuesofevery  Macintosh  with  awhole  new  level  of 
speed,  storage,  expansion  and  networking  powers. 

The  700  and  9^  are  also  powered  by  Motorola^ 

68040  running  at  25  and  33  MHz  respectively. 

The  040  integrates  a  processoi;  math  coprocessor  and  stunning,  photc^raphic-quaHtycofortoyour  QuarkXPress 


H  Painter 
^PageMaker 
Hi  Photoshop 
^KPress 


RAM  cache  onto  one  chip.  So  you  can  do  all 
the  thing?  you  do  now  faster  than  youVe  ever 
done  them  before.  Faster  retrieving,  faster 
redrawing,  faster  everything. 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  buying  an 
extra  video  card  because  24-bit  vid^* 
support  is  built  in.  This  makes  iteasy  to  add 


documents,  oruse  the  power  of  Adobe  Photoshop 
to  redefine  fine-tuning. 

Inside,  you’ll  find  room  to  store  mountains  of 
information.  Both  the  700  and  950  can  accom¬ 
modate  a400MB  internal  harddrive.  And  the  950 
Wid)  24-bU  tmko  built  in,  even  lets  you  add  a  CD-ROM  drive  or  a  removable 

pboto-quaUty  color  can  be  added  to  j  j  •  J  J*  I  iL 

like  Photoshop.  cartndgedrive,andadMarrayormorethana 


withthe  power 
mountains 


gigabyte  of  internal  hard  disk  storage.  (Combined  with 
Apple’s  new  QuickTime™  image  compression  technology, 
Macintosh  Quadra  reduces  your  Hiinalayan-sM  storage 
problems  to  molehills.) 

You  can  increase  the  memory  of  the  950  to  up  to  64MB 
of  RAMforhandlingcompute-intensive  tasks  such  ascofor 
separating  and  photo  retouching.  And  virtual  memory 
even  lets  you  workwith  several  laige  files  at  the  same  time. 


frubprogrtmtsUieQuariXPres  and  Aldus  PrePrirU,  Madntxb  Quadra  makes  U 
more  practical  to  hike  jobs  like  color  retoudmg  and  separadr^in-bouse. 

and  then  editingpresentations  atyourdesk  using 
programs  like  Adobe  Preniien  (Withsoundbuiltinaswell, 
the  950  maybe  the  ultimate  multimedia  machine.) 

Your  authorized  Apple  reseller  would  be  g|ad  to  demon¬ 
strate  all  this  and  more.  For  the  name  and  location 
of  the  one  nearest  you,  call  800-538-9696,  extension  210. 

And  discover  the  latest  power  of  Macintosh. 

The  power  to  move  naountains,  valleys,  rivers, 
streams  andcareers.Thepowertobeyourbest!  Ww* 


Promoting  Diversity 

New  Inland  Press  Association  president  lays  out  his  agenda 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

INLAND  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  will 
increase  activities  that  promote  newspa¬ 
per  employee  diversity,  its  new  president 
says. 

Inland  will  continue  to  emphasize  ser¬ 
vices  that  guide  publishers  through  the 
practical  pitfalls  of  newspapering,  but 
promoting  diversity  will  become  an  ad¬ 
ditional  important  goal,  according  to 
Ned  J.  Bradley,  president  of  Columbus, 
Ind.-based  Home  News  Enterprises. 

“I  feel  strongly  that  Inland  must  step 
up  its  efforts  to  encourage  more  partici¬ 
pation  in  its  activities  by  women  and 
racial  minorities,”  Bradley  said  in  his 
fust  speech  as  president. 

“This  is  a  long-term  goal  that  will  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  year,  but  we  must 
start  now  to  bring  our  collective  ideas 
and  efforts  to  bear  or  the  diversity  issue, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  challenges  facing  Inland  and  our 
industry,”  Hadley  added. 

Even  before  Bradley’s  assumption  of 
the  presidency.  Inland  had  begun  taking 
stqjs  to  promote  diversity. 

For  the  first  time.  Inland  at  its  recent 
annual  convention  held  a  job  fair  for 
graduating  minority  students. 

“It  exceeded  our  expectations,” 
Bradley  said  in  an  interview.  “Some  111 
submitted  r^um^  and  100  students  at¬ 
tended.”  Inland  said  27  newspapers  or 
groups  sent  recruiters. 

Beyond  the  numbers,  Bradley  added, 
the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  job 
fair  was  the  enthusiasm  of  students. 

“We  had  a  group  of  students  from 
Grambling  University  [in  Louisiana] 
who  drove  all  nig^t  in  a  van  to  get  here. 
We  had  people  from  UCLA,”  Bradley 
said. 

“We  h(^  to  make  the  job  fair  an  an¬ 
nual  event,”  Hadley  said. 

In  addition  to  promoting  diversity. 
Inland  intends  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
improving  editorial,  Bradley  said. 

However,  Inland  will  continue  to  of¬ 
fer  the  kind  of  practical  services  that 
have  made  it  a  growing  organization  at  a 
titTK  when  other  newspaper  associations 
are  experiencing  stagnant  membership 
levels,  Bradley  emphasized. 


"I  fed  stwngfy  that  Inland  must  st^i^  its 
efforts  to  encourage  mare  partidpation  in  its 
activities  by  worrien  arid  racial  rriinorities.” 
—  Ned  Bradley,  Inland  Press  Association 
president. 


“Inland  is  a  nuts-and-bolts  organiza¬ 
tion  that  focuses  on  what  it  really  takes 
to  operate  a  newspaper  on  a  day-by-day 
basis,”  Bradley  said. 

In  recent  years.  Inland  has,  if  any¬ 
thing,  increased  that  emphasis. 

It  has  run  a  series  of  low-cost  and 
well-attended  “Revenue  Blitzes”  which 
focus  on  practical  revenue-building 
ideas. 

Inland’s  newsletter  devotes  a  section 
each  issue  to  revenue  ideas. 

Inland  also  distributes  handbooks 
whose  titles  announce  their  practical  ap¬ 
proach:  “265  Ways  to  Cut  Costs,”  “303 
Advertising  Promotion  Ideas,”  “1,001 
News  Story  Ideas.” 

Bradley  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
what  is  probably  Inland’s  most  famous 
service:  the  cost  and  revenue  study,  now 
co-sponsored  with  the  International 
Newspaper  Financial  Executives. 

Cooperation  with  INFE  is  likely  to 
grow  during  Bradley’s  Inland  presidency: 


In  1974-75,  he  served  as  INFE’s  president. 

In  fact.  Inland  is  Bradley’s  fourth 
newspaper  presidency.  In  addition  to 
INFE  he  has  been  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  and  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association. 

Bradley  has  also  been  director  and 
vice  president  of  the  Inland  Founda¬ 
tion  and  served  on  the  Inland  board  of 
directors. 

Bradley’s  firm.  Home  News  Enterpris¬ 
es,  publishes  four  daily  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  flagship  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
public,  as  well  as  weeklies  and  twice- 
weeklies. 

A  U.S.  Navy  veteran,  Bradley  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Indiana  University  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  finance.  HOT 

Weekly  newspaper 
publishes  book 

THE  WEEKLY  LAKEVILLEfConn.) 
Journal  branched  out  into  small  press 
book  publishing  with  the  introduction 
of  Street  Smart  PubJk  Relations. 

The  156-page  paperback  by  John  F. 
Budd  Jr.,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the 
Omega  Group,  is  an  insider’s  report  on 
the  modem  public  relations  profession. 

The  imprint  of  the  new  venture  is  the 
Turtle  Publishing  Co.,  which  is  a  joint 
undertaking  of  the  Omega  Group  and 
the  Lakeville  journal. 


USA  Weekend 
adds  six  papers 

THE  TOTAL  CIRCULATION  of 
USA  Weekend  will  rise  to  16352,230  on 
Jan.  3  as  six  daily  newspapers  begin  to 
carry  the  weekend  magazine. 

The  newspapers  adding  USA  Week¬ 
end  are:  the  Honolulu  Star  Bidletm  &  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  circulation  201,853;  the  Sunday 
Independent,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  57,120; 
the  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  50,247;  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  37,200;  the 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record, 
19,619;  and  the  Plano  (Texas)  Standard 
Times,  15362. 
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1992 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 


ALASKA 

Fairbanks  Daily  Nevus-Miner 
evening  17,100 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  Inc. 
(Charles  L.  Gray,  president) 
to 

William  Dean  Singleton  Family  Trust 
and  Richard  B.  Scudder  Family  Trust 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


CALIFORNIA 

Camarillo  Daily  News 
morning  10,956 
Harris  Enterprises 
to 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.) 
Broker;  Mel  Hodell  represented 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 

Oakland  Tribune 
morning  121,537 

Robert  C.  and  Nancy  Hicks  Maynard 
and  family 
to 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
(William  Dean  Singleton) 

Sacramento  Union 
morning  40,000 
Danny  Benevenuti  Jr.  and 
David  Kassis 
to 

Danel  family 
(Herald  Printing  Co.) 

Simi  Valley  Enteprise 
evening  17,419 
Harris  Enterprises 
to 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
(subsidiary'  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell  represented 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 


COLORADO 

Valley  Courier  of  Alamosa 
evening  4,700 
Bay  Barnes  Newspapers  Inc. 


to 

News  Media  Corporation, 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc. 
Saratoga,  Wyo. 

INDIANA 

Carmel  Daily  Ledger 
evening  8,000 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspaprs  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Noblesville  Daily  Ledger 
evening  8,800 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspaprs  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


MARYLAND 

Montgomery  Journal 
morning  42,200 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
to 

Newsco  Inc.  of  Destin,  Fla. 
(Rupert  Phillips) 


Pnnce  George’s  Journal 
morning  38,3CX) 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
to 

Newsco  Inc.  of  Destin,  Fla. 
(Rupert  Phillips) 

MINNESOTA 

Owatonna  People’s  Press 
morning  7,300 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Huckle  Publishing  Co. 

(James  E.  Huckle,  president) 

OKLAHOMA 

Cushing  Daily  Citizen 
evening  3,500 

Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc. 
of  McAlester,  Okla. 

(Frank  D.  Sipe,  president  and 
James  J.  Monroe,  partner) 
to 

David  and  Myra  Reid 
Broker;  Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
Troy,  Ala. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
(Pittsburgh  Press  newspaper  and 
joint  operating  agency  for  the 
Press  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette) 
evening  153,832 
E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
to 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
S.  Leigh  Park 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers.  (919)848  /202 

Fax;  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 

45  Years  Nationwide  Personal  Service 
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Blade  Communications 
(Block  family,  owners 
of  Post-Gazette) 

Broker:  First  Boston  was 
consultant  to 
E.W.  Scripps 

(pending  approval  by  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Justice) 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  Journal 
morning  5,200 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
to 

Newsco  Inc.  of  Destin,  Fla. 
(Rupert  Phillips) 

Arlington  Journal 
morning  8,300 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
to 

Newsco  Inc.  of  Destin,  Fla. 
(Rupert  Phillips) 

Fairfax  Journal 
morning  55,000 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
to 

Newsco  Inc.  of  Destin,  Fla. 
(Rupert  Phillips) 

WASHINGTON 

EUensburg  Daily  Record 
evening  6,000 
Carol  McGriffin  Eckert 
and  John  Ludtka 
to 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  sellers 

Yakima  Herald'Republic 
morning  40,872 
Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc. 


(William  Dean  Singleton, 
Richard  B.  Scudder  and 
Media  General  Inc.) 
to 

Seattle  Times  Co. 


1992 

NON-DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

ALABAMA 

The  Community  Press 
Mary  S.  Goodwyn 
to 

Service  Engraving  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Advertiser  Co., 
publisher  of  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Journal) 

Findahome,  Mobile 
Cordell  Publications  Ltd. 
to 

Harmon  Publications  Inc. 
Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Associates,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ALASKA 

Cordova  Times 
1,644 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  Inc. 
(Charles  L.  Gray,  president) 
to 

Alaska  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Valdez  Vanguard 
1,684 


Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  Inc. 
(Charles  L.  Gray,  president) 
to 

Alaska  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


ARIZONA 

Prescott  Sun 
to 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 

Alameda  Journal 
30,000 

John  Crittenden 
to 

Hills  Newspapers  Inc., 
Oakland,  Calif. 

(Warren  “Chip”  Brown, 

Mary  Brown  and  Bill  Brown) 

Alpine  Sun 

2,200 

Ellen  Holzman  and  Scott  Harker 
to 

Jay  and  Teresa  Ham 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
represented  the  sellers 

Desert  Mailer 
Brian  and  Sandy  Kovsky 
to 

Hamilton  Diversified  Services, 
Pauma  Valley,  Calif. 

Broker:  David  Gauger  &  Associates, 
Raymond,  Wash.,  and  Pacific 
Marketing  Resources  Inc., 
Moraga,  Calif.,  represented 
the  sellers 

Diablo  Dealer 
(Diablo  Distributing  Co.) 
157,000  free  distribution 
Ron  and  Pam  Bledsoe 
to 

Trader  Publishing  Co. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Las  Noticias  de  ios  Tres  Condados 
12,000 
to 

New  York  Times  Co. 

Moorpark  NeivS'Mirror 
Harris  Enterprises 
to 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen  Norm  McMullin  David  Dirks 

We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 
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(subsidiary  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell  represented 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 

Ojai  Valley  News 
5,800 

Wick  Communications, 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 
to 

Village  Publishing  Inc., 

Shell  Beach,  Calif. 

(Ren  Adams,  president) 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
represented  the  seller 

Ojai  Valley  Shopper 
5,400  free  distribution 
Wick  Communications, 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 
to 

Village  Publishing  Inc., 

Shell  Beach,  Calif. 

(Ren  Adams,  president) 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
represented  the  seller 

Visitors  Guide  to  the  Ojai  Valley 
14,000  free  distribution 
Wick  Communications, 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 
to 

Village  Publishing  Inc., 

Shell  Beach,  Calif. 

(Ren  Adams,  president) 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
represented  the  seller 

CONNECTICUT 

Brookfield  Journal 
Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  Ill 
and  John  A.  Norton 
Broker:  Charles  I  Wrubel, 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  represented  the  seller; 
L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 

Kent  Good  Times  Dispatch 
Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  III 
and  John  A.  Norton 
Broker:  Charles  1  Wrubel, 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  represented  the  seller; 
L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 

Litchfield  Enquirer 
4,900  free  distribution 


Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  III 
and  John  A.  Norton 
Broker:  Charles  I  Wrubel, 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  represented  the  seller; 
L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 

New  Milford  Advertiser 
Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  III 
and  John  A.  Norton 
Broker:  Charles  I  Wrubel, 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  represented  the  seller; 
L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 

New  Milford  Times 
7,4000 

Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  III 
and  John  A.  Norton 
Broker:  Charles  I  Wrubel, 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  represented  the  seller; 
L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 


FLORIDA 

South  Lake  Press 
3,500 

Mrs.  Ann  Dupee 
to 

Republic  Newspapers, 
Farragut,  Tenn. 

(Douglas  A.  Home,  president) 
Broker:  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes  & 
Co. 

represented  the  seller 
TV  Preview 

147,000  free  distribution 
John  and  Mary  McKey 
to 

Rob  and  Kim  Molnar 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 

GEORGIA 

Athens  Observer 
8,435 

Trey  Hutchinson 
to 

TBS  Investments, 

Athens,  Ga. 


Robert  Griggs,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  North  Carolina 
has  agreed  to  sell 


Winston  Cup  Scene 

(circulation  81,000) 

To  American  City  Business  Journals,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Robert  Griggs,  Jr.,  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313>646'4230 
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ILLINOIS 

Pittsfield  Pike  Press 
Spirit  Newspapers 
(Jim  Gierke) 
to 

Bruce  Campbell 
(publisher,  The  Weekly 
Messenger  of  Pleasant  Hill, 

Ill.) 

INDIANA 

Casdeton  Banner 
11,655 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Dearborn  County  Register 
8,700 

Register  Publications 
(Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann) 
to 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  Inc. 
(Murray  Cohen) 

Fishers  Sun-Herald 
3,800 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Geist  Gazette 
1,800 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapxihs 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Ha.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Hamilton  County  Heights  Herald 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Harrison  Press 
Register  Publications 
(Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann) 
to 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  Inc. 
(Murray  Cohen) 


Joumal'Press  of  Aurora 
7,400 

Register  Publications 
(Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann) 
to 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  Inc. 
(Murray  Cohen) 

Lawrence  Times 
7,000  free  distribution 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Ledger  Leader 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Nora  News  Dispatch 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


North  Meridian  Observer 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


North  Side  Topics 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Ohio  County  News 

900 

Register  Publications 
(Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann) 
to 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  Inc. 
(Murray  Cohen) 

Pike  Register 
10,000  free  distribution 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Rising  Sun  Recorder 
1,250 

Register  Publications 
(Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann) 
to 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  Inc. 
(Murray  Cohen) 

Shendan  News 
1,900 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Westfield  Enterprise 
2,500  free  distribution 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


IOWA 

The  Antique  Trader  Weekly 
55,000 

Babka  Publishing  Co., 
Dubuque,  Iowa 
to 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
Inc., 

Shelbyville,  Ky. 


Blue  Water  Shopper 
Beacon  Publishing  Co. 
to 
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Edwards  Publications 
(Bob  and  Joyce  Edwards, 
Knoxville,  Iowa) 

Lake  Park  News 
Beacon  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Edwards  Publications 
(Bob  and  Joyce  Edwards, 
Knoxville,  Iowa) 

Lime  Springs  Herald 
900 

Carl  Cassidy 
to 

Alfred  R.  and  Eileen  Evans, 
Genesco,  111. 

Broker:  John  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

Madison  City  Shopper 
30,000  free  distribution 
Darwin  Oordt, 

(owner.  Shopper  Enterprises  of 
Davenport,  Iowa) 
to 

Lee  Enterprises 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
of  Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  seller 


John  T.  Cribb 

Fairbanks  (AK)  Daily  News- 
Miner.  6  days,  evenings,  Mon  to 
Fri  and  Sunday,  17,000  paid 
weekdays,  22,500  Sundays 
Noblesville  (IN)  Daily  Ledger.  6 
days,  evenings,  Mon  to  Fri  and  Sat 
am,  10,000  paid 

Carmel  (IN)  Daily  Ledger.  6  days, 
10,000  paid 

The  Cordova  (AK)  Times.  1,644  paid 
Valdez  (AK)  Vanguard.  1,684  paid 
Diablo  Dealer  (CA).  157,000  free 
TV  Preview  (FL).  147,000  free 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  (IN). 
Carmel  News-Tribune.  Castleton 


Milford  Mail 
1,200 

Beacon  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Edwards  Publications 
(Bob  and  Joyce  Edwards, 
Knoxville,  Iowa) 


The  Okobojian 
Beacon  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Edwards  Publications 
(Bob  and  Joyce  Edwards, 
Knoxville,  Iowa) 


Spirit  Lake  Beacon 
3,700 

Beacon  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Edwards  Publications 
(Bob  and  Joyce  Edwards, 
Knoxville,  Iowa) 


KANSAS 

Shopper's  Weekly 
21,600  free  distribution 
Mary  Downs 


Is  '93 
your  year 
to  sell? 


Banner.  Fishers  Sun-Herald. 

Geist  Gazette.  Hamilton  County 
Heights  Herald.  Lawrence  Times. 
Ledger  Leader.  Nora  News 
Dispatch.  North  Meridian 
Observer.  North  Side  Topics. 

Pike  Register.  Sheridan  News, 
and  Westfield  Enterprise.  91,500 
free  and  paid 


21,600  free 

Penny  Saver  (ME):  21,000  free. 
The  Advocate  and  South 
Advocate  (MA).  22,000  free 
Townsend  (MT)  Star.  1,600  paid 
Staten  Islander  (NY).  112,000  free 


Southwest  Daily  Times 
(James  T.  Elsberry,  president. 
Liberal  Newspapers  Inc.) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


KENTUCKY 

Caldwell  County  Times 
to 

Kentucky  New  Era, 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
(Caldwell  County  Times  was 
merged  with  Princeton  (Ky.) 
Leader  into  new  publication. 
The  TimeS'Leader) 


Carlisle  Mercury 
1,900 

Hank  Bond 
to 

Park  Communications  Inc. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Country  Peddler 
32,000 

Kyda  West  and  Belinda  Saltzman 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 


BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Established  in  1923 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
407-820-8530 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 
406-586-6621 
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to 

Daily  News 
(News  Publishing  Co., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.) 
Broker:  Maurice  K.  Henry, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Mariori'Washington  Shopper 
Adair  County  Progress  Inc. 
to 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
Inc., 

Shelbyville,  Ky. 


Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 

MAINE 

Penny  Saver 
21, OCX)  free  distribution 
Steve  and  Regina  Waterhouse 
to 

Casco  Bay  Weekly  Inc. 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Princeton  Leader 
to 

Kentucky  New  Era, 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
(Caldtuell  County  Times  was 
merged  with  Princeton  (Ky.) 
Leader  into  new  publication. 
The  TimeS'Leader) 


MARYLAND 

Express  Newspapers 
(group  of  three  paid  circulation  and 
eight  free-distribution  weeklies) 
to 

Journal  Newspapers 
(subsidiary  of  Newsco  Inc., 
Rupert  Phillips,  chairman) 


LOUISIANA 

Caddo  Citizen  of  Vivian 
Caddo  Citizen  Inc. 
to 

Westward  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Findahome,  Baton  Rouge 
Cordell  Publications  Ltd. 
to 

Harmon  Publications  Inc. 
Broket:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Findahome,  New  Orleans 
Cordell  Publications  Ltd. 
to 

Harmon  Publications  Inc. 


THERE  IS 
A  DIFFERENCE 

If  you  are 
thinking  of  seliing 
your  newspaper... 
we  should  talk 

Specializing  in  family 
owned  newspapers  Call  Chuck  Berky 

C.  Berky  and  Associates  Inc. 
Consultants  •  Appraisers  •  Brokers 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  •  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
Phone:  (407)  368-4352 


Gaithersburg  Gazette  Inc. 

(group  of  1 1  weeklies) 
to 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Terms:  Washington  Post  Co.  acquired 
80%  interest  in  Gaithersburg  Gazette 
Inc.;  Gazette  publisher  Davis  L. 
Kennedy  retained  minority  share 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Advocate  of  Williamstown 
19,000  free  distribution 
Williamstown  Advocate  Inc. 
(William  Densmore  Jr.,  president) 
to 

Chicago  Consulting  Center  Ltd. 
(Ellen  Joy  Bernstein,  president) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  Associates,  Palm 
Beach, 

Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  C. 
Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bourne  Courier 
2,500 

Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Cape  Cod  News 
21,000  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 


Brewster  Oracle 
3,500  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Chatham  Current 

4.100  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 

(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Dennis  Bulletin 
7,600  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Eastham  Oracle 

2.200  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 

(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Harwich  Oracle 

5.100  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 

(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Mashpee  Messenger 

3.200  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 

(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Orleans  Oracle 
3,800  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Sandwich  Broadsider 
3,300 

Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

South  Advocate 
Williamstown  Advocate  Inc. 
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(William  Densmore  Jr.,  president) 
to 

Chicago  Consulting  Center  Ltd. 
(Ellen  Joy  Bernstein,  president) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  Associates,  Palm 
Beach, 

Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  C. 
Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tab  Communications  Inc. 

(14  weeklies  in 
Mass,  and  N.H.) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co.  a  unit 
of  Fidelity  Investments, 

Boston 

Wellfleet  Oracle 
1 ,400  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

Yarmouth  Sun 
10,100  free  distribution 
Memorial  Press  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Prescott  Publishing) 
to 

Cape  Cod  Publishing 

MICHIGAN 

Burton  Suburban  News 
Henry  Hogan  and 
stockholder  group 
to 

Badoud  Communications  Inc. 
(John  J.  Badoud  Jr.,  president) 
Price:  part  of  credit  bid  of  $635,000  in 
bankruptcy 

sale  of  Flint  Area  Newspapers;  Badoud 
Communications,  a  creditor  owed 
$850,000  from  FAN  paid  $310,000  in 
cash  to  settle 

Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
against 

FAN  accounts  receivable 

Davison  Flagstaff 
Henry  Hogan  and 
stockholder  group 
to 

Badoud  Communications  Inc. 
(John  J.  Badoud  Jr.,  president) 
Price:  part  of  credit  bid  of  $635,000  in 
bankruptcy 

sale  of  Flint  Area  Newspapers;  Badoud 
Communications,  a  creditor  owed 
$850,000  from  FAN  paid  $3 10,000  in 
cash  ro  settle 


Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
against 

FAN  accounts  receivable 


cash  to  settle 

Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
against 

FAN  accounts  receivable 


Fenton  Independent 
Henry  Hogan  and 
stockholder  group 
to 

Badoud  Communications  Inc. 
(John  J.  Badoud  Jr.,  president) 
Price:  part  of  credit  bid  of  $635,000  in 
bankruptcy 

sale  of  Flint  Area  Newspapers;  Badoud 
Communications,  a  creditor  owed 
$850,000  from  FAN  paid  $310,000  in 
cash  to  settle 

Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
against 

FAN  accounts  receivable 


MINNESOTA 

LeRoy  Independent  1 ,200 
Carl  Cassidy 
to 

Alfred  R.  and  Eileen  Evans, 
Genesco,  Ill. 


St.  James  Plaindealer 
3,200 

Robin  and  Kris  Offerdahl 
to 

Robert  Bradford  and 
Elyzabeth  and  Richard  Kleber 


Flushing  Observer 
Henry  Hogan  and 
stockholder  group 
to 

Badoud  Communications  Inc. 
(John  J.  Badoud  Jr.,  president) 
Price:  part  of  credit  bid  of  $635,000  in 
bankruptcy 

sale  of  Flint  Area  Newspapers;  Badoud 
Communications,  a  creditor  owed 
$850,000  from  FAN  paid  $310,(X)0  in 
cash  to  settle 

Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
against 

FAN  accounts  receivable 


Grand  Blanc  News 
Henry  Hogan  and 
stockholder  group 
to 

Badoud  Communications  Inc. 
(John  J.  Badoud  Jr.,  president) 
Price:  part  of  credit  bid  of  $635,000  in 
bankruptcy 

sale  ofFlint  Area  Newspapers;  Badoud 
Communications,  a  creditor  owed 
$850,000  from  FAN  paid  $310,000  in 
cash  to  settle 

Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
against 

FAN  accounts  receivable 


West  Valley  News  of  Swartz  Creek 
Henry  Hogan  and 
stockholder  group 
to 

Badoud  Communications  Inc. 
(John  J.  Badoud  Jr.,  president) 
Price:  part  of  credit  bid  of  $635,(XX)  in 
bankruptcy 

sale  of  Flint  Area  Newspapers;  Badoud 
Communications,  a  creditor  owed 
$850,000  from  FAN  paid  $310,000  in 


MISSISSIPPI 

Magee  Courier  3,300 
Owen  Lusk 
to 

Emmerich  Newspaper  Group 
(John  Emmerich,  president) 
Broker:  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes 
&Co. 


The  Proven 
Professtonal. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  IS  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 
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Simpson  County  News 
3,100 

Owen  Lusk 
to 

Emmerich  Newspaper  Group 
(John  Emmerich,  president) 

Broker:  Dick  Smith  of  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co. 

MONTANA 

Townsend  Star 

1,600 

Stan  and  Esther  Tichenor 
to 

Tom  Murphy 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

NEBRASKA 

Cedar  County  News 
Tom  and  Michele  Kelly 
to 

Rob  Dump  and  Peggy  Year 
Broker:  John  van  der  Linden, 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

Elkhom  Valley  Shopper 
Dick  and  Gwen  Lindberg 
to 

Tom  and  Michele  Kelly 

The  Marketer 
Gary  and  Peggy  Wright 
to 

Northeast  Nebraska  Media  Inc. 

/  ^ 

Personal  Senrice 
when  you  sell . . . 

We  save  you  a  lot  of  aggravation. 

We  screen  out  the  dreamers  and 
present  only  qualified  buyers.  We 
personally  visit  to  take  the  listing 
so  we  get  a  good  perspective  on 
your  newspaper  property. 

M.Y. ,  Pennsylvania,  N.J. 
Maine,  Vermont,  N.H. 
Massachusetts 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants 
&  Associates 
4  Water  St. 

Boston,  MA 
02174 

^  (617)643-1863  J 


(affiliate  of  Smith  Newspapers, 

Ft.  Payne,  Ala.) 

Broker:  Dorman  E.  Cordell  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  represented  the  sellers 


Moming  Shopper 
Gary  and  Peggy  Wright 
to 

Northeast  Nebraska  Media  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  Smith  Newspaper*- 
Ft.  Payne,  Ala.) 

Broker:  Dorman  E.  Cordell  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  represented  the  sellers 


Northeast  Nebraska  Rocket 
(partial  interest) 

Gary  and  Peggy  Wright 
to 

Northeast  Nebraska  Media  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  Smith  Newspapers, 

Ft.  Payne,  Ala.) 

Broker:  Dorman  E.  Cordell  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  represented  the  sellers 
Wayne  Herald 

2,600  paid,  3,800  free  distribution 
Gary  and  Peggy  Wright 
to 

Northeast  Nebraska  Media  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  Smith  Newspapers, 

Ft.  Payne,  Ala.) 

Broker:  Dorman  E.  Cordell  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  represented  the  sellers 


West  Point  News 

4,000 

Gary  and  Peggy  Wright 
to 

Northeast  Nebraska  Media  Inc. 
(affiliate  of  Smith  Newspapers, 

Ft.  Payne,  Ala.) 

Broker:  Dorman  E.  Cordell  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  represented  the  sellers 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas  Bitsiness  Press 

8,600 

Alisa  Fuller 
to 

Wick  Communications, 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc. 


Lovelock  Review'Miner 
Carol  Ann  Marshall 
to 

Gwen  Bogh  Carter 
Broker:  John  L.  Fournier  Jr., 
Bend,  Ore.,  represented 
the  buyer 


Lovelock  Tribune 
Carol  Ann  Marshall 
to 

Gwen  Bogh  Carter 
Broker:  John  L.  Fournier  Jr., 
Bend,  Ore.,  represented  the  buyer 

New  Times 
20,000 
Alisa  Fuller 
to 

Wick  Communications, 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president. 
Media  Consultants  Inc. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ocean  County  Review 
Bamegat  Communications  Inc. 
to 

News  Communications  Inc. 

Our  Town 
Len  and  Lil  Rubin 
to 

Kathy  and  Jim  Panos 
Sun  ’N’  Fun 

Bamegat  Communications  Inc. 
to 

News  Communications  Inc. 

NEW  MEXICO 

DeBaca  County  News 
1,341 

Ben  and  Cathie  Wood 
to 

Scot  and  Lisa  Stinnett 

NEW  YORK 

Baldwinsville  Messenger 
6,900 

Brown  Newspapers 
(Richard  Manville) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 


Camillus  Advocate 
2,900 

Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 
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Cazenovia  Republican 
3,000 

Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 

Chelsea  Clinton  News 
Enlightenment  Press  Inc. 
to 

News  Communications  Inc. 

ChittenangO'Bridgeport  Times 
1,800 

Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 


The  Clinton  Courier 
1,900 

Gary  and  Marjorie  Meyer 
to 

Cynthia  Z.  and  Charles].  Kershner 
Broker:  L.  Barry  French  of  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller 


DeWitt  Suburban  Life 
1,400 

Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 


Downtown  Express 
Enlightenment  Press  Inc. 
to 

News  Communications  Inc. 

Fayettevdle  Eagle'BuUetin 

6,200 

Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 
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Marcellus  Observer 
Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 

Skaneateles  Press 

1,200 

Manlius  Publishing 
(George  Cerio  and  George  Wortley) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 

Liverpool  Review 
5,000 

Brown  Newspapers 
(Richard  Manville) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 


North  Syracuse  Star-News 
6,300 

Brown  Newspapers 
(Richard  Manville) 
to 

Eagle  Media  Partners  L.P. 
(Stewart  Hancock,  H.  Douglas 
Barclay,  David  Northrup  and 
Edward  Green) 


The  Pawling  News  Chronicle 

2,200 

Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  III  and 
John  A.  Norton 
Brokers:  Charles  I  Wrubel, 
Fair  Lawn,  N.J., 
represented  the  seller; 

L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 

The  Putnam  County  Courier 

8,100 

Home  News  Co. 
to 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  III  and 
John  A.  Norton 
Brokers:  Charles  I  Wrubel, 


Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  represented  the  seller; 
L.  Barry  French,  Assonet,  Mass., 
advised  the  buyer 

Staten  Island  Shopping  Guide 
1 12,000  free  distribution 
Alan  and  Lee  Brown 
to 

Larry  Ross  Weinberger 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Ra.,  aiKl  Bozeman, 
Mont. 


Westsider 

Enlightenment  Press  Inc. 
to 

News  Communications  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

Danbury  Reporter 
5,100 

Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Keister-Williams 
Newspaper  Services  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va.) 
to 

CM  Publishing 
(T.J.  “Turk”  Tergliafera) 
Broker:  Lon  Williams,  Media- America 
Brokers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Edge 

36,000  free  distribution 
High  Point  Enterprise  Inc. 
to 

Park  Communications  Inc. 

King  Times-News 
5,900 

Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Keister-Williams 
Newspaper  Services  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va.) 
to 

CM  Publishing 
(T.J.  “Turk”  Tergliafera) 

Broker:  Lon  Williams,  Media- America 
Brokers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


North  Carolina  Beacon 
7,000  paid 
Margaret  Knox 
to 

Park  Communications  Inc. 
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Ramseur  Bulletin 
Gregg  and  Kathy  Pell 
to 

Randolph  Publishing  Co.  of  Asheboro 
(Bob  and  Jackie  Derr) 

Snow  Hill  Standard  Laconic 

3.300 

Jerry  and  Peggy  Greene 
to 

Whichard  Newspaper  Organization 
(publisher  of  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily 
Reflector) 

Southiuestem  Times 
Norwood  Hester 
to 

Park  Communications  Inc. 
(Southwestern  Times  was  merged 
with  Park’s  Bladen  Daily  Journal) 

Winston  Cup  Scene 
81,000 

Robert  Griggs 
to 

American  City  Business  Journals  Inc. 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  sellers 


Yadkin  County  Reporter 
14,500  free  distribution 
Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Keister-Williams 
Newspaf)er  Services  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va.) 
to 

CM  Publishing 
(T.J.  “Turk”  Tergliafera) 
Broker:  Lon  Williams,  Media- America 
Brokers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

OHIO 

Harrison  Press 
5,400 

Register  Publications 
(Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann) 
to 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  Inc. 
(Murray  Cohen) 

OKLAHOMA 

Davis  News 

2,100 

Margaret  Taylor 
to 

Richard  and  Sharon  Chadwick 


Perkins  Journal 

2,300 

Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc., 
McAlester,  Okla. 

(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president) 
to 

David  and  Myra  Reid 
Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Troy,  Ala. 

Port  of  Catoosa  Times  Herald 
Michelle  Lefebvre 
to 

NEOK  Publishing  Inc. 

(Eula  Kester  and 
John  and  Faith  Wylie) 

The  Shopper  Guide 
17,000  free  distribution 
Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc., 
McAlester,  Okla. 

(Francis  D.  Stipe,  president) 
to 

David  and  Myra  Reid 
Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Troy,  Ala. 

OREGON 

Hemiston  Herald 
7,500 

G.M.  Reed 
to 

Western  Communications 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Golden  Life 
12,000 
to 

The  News  &,  Observer  Publishing  Co. 

Hilton  Head  Monthly 
25,000  free  distribution 
Joseph  and  Theresa  Bergeron 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc. 
(William  A.  Kirkland  Jr.) 
Broker:  Richard  E.  Briggs  and 
Associates,  Landrum,  S.C. 

McCormick  Messenger 

2,200 

Edward  Leach 
to 

local  investor  group 

TENNESSEE 

Fayette  Falcon 

Charles  E.  and  Sarabeth  Kee  Taylor 


to 

Press  Holding  Corp.  of  Johnson  City 
(Carl  A.  Jones  Newspapers) 

TEXAS 

Atlanta  Citizens  Journal 
5,800 

Citizens  Journal  Inc. 
to 

Westward  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Belton  Journal 
1,746  paid 
Lon  Williams 
to 

James  Herring 
Broker:  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Cass  County  Sun  of  Linden 
T  &  G  Enterprises 
(Ted  Taylor  and  Lloyd  Grissom) 
to 

Westward  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Crane  News 
750  paid 

Roberta  and  Dick  Stagg 
to 

Skip  Nichols 
Broker:  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers  Inc. 

El  Sol  de  Texas 

26,300 

Organizacion  Editorial  Hispana  Inc. 
to 

Charles  D.  Orten 
Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas 


Farmersville  Times 
2,262 

W.R.  Poole  and  Josalyn  Poole 
to 

Post  Publications 
(Todd  Newton) 

Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas 


Karens  Tribune 
885  free 
Donna  York 
to 
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1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 

Exclusive  data  on  U  S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 

1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 
April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry 
$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


VISA/MC  account  # 


BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1 .  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicafes/news  services 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

1 1 .  Service  Industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

1 7.  PubI  ishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 
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EditorA  Publislier 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


Don  Dowdle 

Broker:  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Las  Colims  People 
21,245 
DTH  Media 
to 

Richard  Collins  and  Today  Newspapers 
Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas 

Panola  County  Post 

6,000 

Panola  Watchman  Inc. 
to 

Westward  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Panola  Watchman 

6,200 

Panola  Watchman  Inc. 
to 

Westward  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Don  Brydon,  Brydon  Media 
Services,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Post  Dispatch 
1,552 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Burnett 
to 

Post  Publications 
(Todd  Newton) 

Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas, 
represented  the  sellers 

Princeton  Herald 
1,265 

W.R.  Poole  and  Josalyn  Poole 
to 

Post  Publications 
(Todd  Newton) 

Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas 

Santa  Fe-La  Marque  Times 
Galveston  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Harry  Monych  III 

VERMONT 

County  Courier, 
Edinburg  Falls 
Christopher  O’Shea 
to 

Franklin  Press,  Inc. 
(Matthias  and  Alison  Dubilier) 


C.  Peter  Jorgensen  Media  Consultants, 
Boston,  represented  the  seller 

VIRGINIA 

The  Shopper 
Jean  Loxley 

Adcrafters  of  Virginia  Inc. 
(publisher  of  Navy  News) 

WASHINGTON 

Deer  Park  Tri-County  Tribune 
2,150 

Patrick  Graham 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 

West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hollinger  Newspapers 
Broker:  Dave  Gauger  of  Gauger  Media 
Service,  Raymond,  Wash.,  represented 
the  seller. 


Douglas  County  Empire  Press 
1 ,9(X)  paid  and  free  circulation 
Jay  and  Julie  Robins 
to 

Pat  Scofield  and  Skip  Hughes 


Kirkland  Courier 
17,000 

Dan  and  Dianne  Zimmerman 
to 

Pacific  Media  Group  Inc., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Broker:  John  Fournier  Jr.,  Bend,  Ore., 
represented  the  sellers 


Localizer 

Carol  McGiffin  Eckert 
and  John  Ludtka 
to 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  sellers 


Lynden  Tribune 

5,577 

Julian  M.  Lewis 
to 

Michael  D.  Lewis 
Broker:  John  L.  Fournier  Jr.,  Bend, 
Oregon,  represented  the 


to 

Westboume  Investments  Inc. 
(John  J.  McKenna,  president) 
Broker:  Dave  Gauger,  Gauger  Media 
Service,  Raymond,  Wash, 
represented  the  sellers 

Redmond  Sammamish  Valley  News 
Frank  Parchman 
to 

Pacific  Media  Group 
(Tom  Haley,  president) 

Spokane  Valley  Herald 

8,000 

John  Vlahovich 
to 

Clark  Hager 

Statesman  Examiner, 

Colville,  Wash. 

7,600  paid 
Patrick  Graham 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 

West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hollinger  Newspapers 
Broker:  Dave  Gauger  of  Gauger  Media 
Service,  Raymond,  Wash.,  represented 
the  seller. 

WISCONSIN 

Dunn  County  News 
Flint  Printing  Co. 
to 

Independent  Media  Group 
(publisher  of  Chippewa  (Wis.)  Herald 
Telegram) 

Dunn  County  Shopper 
Flint  Printing  Co. 
to 

Independent  Media  Group 
(publisher  of  Chippewa  (Wis.)  Herald 
Telegram) 

Florence  Mining  News 

2,200 

Ned  Cochrane 
to 

Mark  and  Nancy  Gomez  and 
Ron  and  Margie  Yadro 


Lewis  family  Tri-County  Press 

2,600 

Rex  Goldthorpe 

The  Journal  of  the  San  Juan  IsLmds  to 

6,100  William  S.  Hale  and 

Frank  and  Joyce  Leeming  Steve  Prestegard 
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Legal  Briefe 

Newspaper  sues 
Auburn  University 
for  records 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  (ALA.)  Nem 
filed  suit  seeking  to  make  Auburn  Uni¬ 
versity  release  the  NCAA’s  letter  detail¬ 
ing  charges  of  major  rules  violations  in 
the  football  program. 

The  lawsuit,  citing  Alabama’s  open 
records  law,  was  filed  in  Lee  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  against  university  president 
William  V.  Muse,  athletic  director  Mike 
Lude,  and  Auburn’s  board  of  trustees. 

At  a  recent  news  conference.  Muse 
outlined  what  he  said  were  nine  NCAA 
allegations  against  members  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  staff  and  people  connected  to  the 
program. 

Muse  said  the  allegations  involved  fi¬ 
nancial  help  and  gifts  to  a  student-ath¬ 
lete,  but  Muse  declined  to  name  anyone 
mentioned  in  the  NCAA  letter  or  to  re¬ 
lease  the  document. 

The  allegations  mentioned  by  Muse 
were  virtually  the  same  as  those  made  by 
former  Auburn  player  Eric  Ramsey 
against  coach  Pat  Dye  and  other  athletic 
staff  members  and  a  booster. 

Dye’s  attorney,  Sam  Franklin  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  said  he  could  not  provide  any 
specifics  from  the  NCAA  letter,  which 
he  has  seen,  but  news  reports  linking  the 
case  to  Ramsey  “have  been  right  in 
drawing  that  inference,”  he  added. 

Auburn’s  attorney.  Tommy  Thagard  of 
Montgomery,  denied  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
quest,  saying  releasing  the  NCAA  docu¬ 
ment  “would  seriously  jeopardize  an  on¬ 
going  internal  investigation  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Auburn  University.”  —  AP 

Newspaper  gets 
records  unsealed 

A  COURT  CLERK  knew  what  to  do 
when  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
won  a  three-week  legal  battle  to  open 
records  in  the  near-fatal  beating  of 
ABC-TV  newsman  Gary  Shepard  in  his 
Malibu  home. 

Outlook  reporter  Pat  Alston  said  the 
woman  went  out  and  bought  an  Exacto 
knife  with  which  she  cut  out  the  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  victims  of  a  gang  of  young 
transients  accused  of  assaulting  and  rob¬ 
bing  Shepard  and  several  other  people. 


Until  the  Outlook’s  court  victory,  the 
Santa  Monica  Municipal  Court  had 
been  strictly  observing  a  policy  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court  system. 

The  policy,  based  on  a  county  coun¬ 
sel’s  interpretation  of  the  California  Pe¬ 
nal  Code,  bars  defense  attorneys  from 
supplying  their  clients  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  or  addresses  of  victims 
or  witnesses  to  protect  them  from 
threats  or  harm. 

Acting  on  the  Outlook’s  appeal.  Su¬ 
pervising  Judge  Laurence  Rubin  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Municipal  Court  agreed 
to  unseal  the  Shepard  case  documents  af¬ 
ter  the  home  information  about  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  victims  had  been  removed. 

According  to  Alston’s  story,  clerk 
Angie  Dowd  stripped  out  confidential 
information  from  58  pages  of  crime  re¬ 
ports. 

“Some  of  the  victims  were  foreign 
tourists  and  she  even  cut  out  the  names 
of  their  countries,”  Alston  told  E&P. 

Shepard  was  viciously  attacked  Nov. 
2.  A  few  days  later,  three  transients  on 
the  Santa  Monica  beach  were  arrested 
after  they  allegedly  tried  to  sell  items 
taken  from  Shepard’s  home.  One  of  the 
suspects  told  police  he  had  met  Shepard 
earlier  and  had  spent  the  night  at  his 
home.  He  said  he  and  his  two  cohorts 
hatched  a  plan  to  return  to  the  house 
and  rob  tbe  tv  reporter. 

Investigators  said  Shepard  has  very 
little  recollection  of  the  attack  with  a 
poker  and  liquor  bottle. 

In  the  effort  to  unseal  the  records  in 
the  case,  the  Outlook  was  represented 
by  attorney  Scott  Wahrenbrock,  who 
said  he  will  continue  to  fight  the  coun¬ 
tywide  policy  that  limits  public  access  to 
pxilice  documents. 

The  media  face  more  legal  obstacles 
in  the  Shepard  case.  A  defense  attorney 
for  one  of  the  suspects  has  requested 
that  an  upcoming  court  hearing  on  the 
charges  be  closed. 

Lawsuit  stirs 
controversy 
in  Beijing 

A  RARE  LAWSUIT  filed  on  behalf  of 
journalists’  rights  is  stirring  controversy 
in  Beijing,  China. 

The  Shanghai  Legal  News,  which  re¬ 
ports  primarily  about  law  and  order  in 


China’s  largest  city,  is  asking  the  nation¬ 
al  Supreme  People’s  Court  to  rule  in  a 
case  where  a  reporter  was  thrown  out  of 
a  courtroom. 

In  July,  the  government-run  newspa¬ 
per  sent  reporter  Li  Zhigang  to  cover  a 
court  case  in  the  central  Chinese  city  of 
Nanyang  in  Henan  province.  Li 
snapped  a  photo  of  the  courtroom  before 
the  judges  came  in. 

Court  security  officers  allegedly 
dragged  Li  out  of  the  courtroom,  ex¬ 
posed  his  film  and  seized  his  journalist 
credentials,  without  which  he  cannot 
work. 

The  Shanghai  Legal  News  filed  a  law¬ 
suit  in  the  Henan  Supreme  Court 
against  the  Nanyang  court,  accusing  it 
of  violating  the  law. 

The  newspaper  said  the  “Rules  of 
Conduct  in  People’s  Courts”  allow  jour¬ 
nalists  to  record  and  photograph  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  newspaper  asked  for  an  apology, 
the  return  of  its  reporter’s  credentials 
and  financial  compensation. 

The  Henan  court  refused  to  touch  the 
case,  so  editor  Ji  Anguo  appealed  to  the 
national  Supreme  People’s  Court,  which 
has  yet  to  respond. 

Chinese  observers,  who  say  it  is  the 
only  known  instance  of  a  newspaper  su¬ 
ing  a  court,  regard  the  case  as  a  barome¬ 
ter  of  the  Communist  Party’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  rule  of  law. 

Authorities  often  comment  on  the 
importance  of  a  modem  legal  system  to 
economic  modernization,  but  they  also 
insist  the  courts  must  remain  instru¬ 
ments  of  party  policy. 

Chinese  reporters  have  not  rebelled 
against  tight  party  controls  since  their 
ranks  were  purged  of  those  who  joined 
the  1989  democracy  movement,  but 
some  seem  to  regard  this  as  a  good  time 
to  press  for  slightly  more  freedom. 

Like  other  intellectuals,  they  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  party’s  decision  this  year  to 
liberalize  the  economic  arena  will  spread 
to  the  ideological  realm. 

W ithout  precedents,  the  outcome  of 
the  case  is  hard  to  predict. 

When  individuals,  mostly  dissidents, 
have  tried  to  sue  government  or  party 
organs,  courts  have  refused  to  take  the 
cases. 

The  Legal  News’  suit  also  stands  out 
because  it  was  filed  by  one  member  of 
tbe  official  establishment  against  anoth¬ 
er.  Normally,  intra-establishment  quar¬ 
rels  are  settled  behind  the  scenes.  — AP 
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Reporter  guilty 
in  Missouri 
conspiracy  case 

A  FEDERAL  JURY  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
ruled  that  a  newspaper  reporter  and  two 
other  men  conspired  to  defame  a  judge 
who  was  involved  in  a  land  dispute. 

Livingston  County  Circuit  Judge 
Kenneth  R.  Lewis,  of  Chillicothe,  filed 
the  lawsuit  last  year  in  a  U.S.  District 
Court,  claiming  that  nine  defendants 
were  trying  to  “railroad  him  out  of  of¬ 
fice.” 

A  jury  found  reporter  Michael  Mc¬ 
Cann  of  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and 
Gerald  DeWitt  and  Bud  Howsman, 
both  of  Chillicothe,  conspired  to  de¬ 
fame  Lewis  in  the  1990  dispute.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  jury  found  that  DeWitt  and 
Howsman  had  defamed  Lewis. 

The  jury  exonerated  the  newspaper 
itself,  its  editor,  David  R.  Bradley  Jr., 
and  four  local  officials  also  named  as 
defendants. 

The  jury  awarded  damages  of 
$52,500  against  McCann,  DeWitt  and 
Howsman  on  the  conspiracy  claim  and 
$35,000  against  Dewitt  and  Howsman 
on  the  defamation  claim.  Lewis  did  not 
request  punitive  damages  and  received 
none. 

Wendell  Koemer  Jr.,  attorney  for  the 
newspaper  and  McCann,  said  he  would 
appeal. 

Lewis  claimed  the  newspaper  had 
started  a  vendetta  against  him  in  1990 
after  his  refusal  to  release  the  names  of 
grand  jurors  who  had  indicted  Ray  and 
Faye  Copeland,  an  elderly  farm  couple 
convicted  in  the  deaths  of  hired  hands. 

In  late  1990,  DeWitt  and  Howsman 
led  a  petition  drive  seeking  removal  of 
a  gate  that  Lewis  and  another  landown¬ 
er  built  across  a  dirt  road.  Howsman 
and  DeWitt  claimed  the  road,  which 
had  been  a  favorite  route  for  many  to 
reach  hunting  and  fishing  spots,  was 
public. 

McCann  wrote  two  articles  about 
the  dispute,  stating  that  the  barricade 
had  angered  some  people  who  thought 
the  gate  was  blocking  a  public  road. 

McCann’s  stories  quoted  Lewis  at 
length,  saying  the  petition  drive  was  “a 
political  hatchet  job  on  me.”  Lewis  told 
the  newspaper  he  had  built  the  road 
and  that  it  was  private. 

In  April  1991,  officials  sent  Lewis  a 
letter  determining  the  road  was  private. 
Lewis  filed  the  defamation  lawsuit  two 
months  later;  he  has  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  ruling  at  the  time  he  filed 
suit. 


Although  it  found  McCann’s  article 
itself  was  not  defamatory,  the  jury  de¬ 
cided  the  criteria  for  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fame  Lewis  were  met  when  Howsman 
and  DeWitt  went  to  the  newspaper  and 
McCann  began  reporting  his  article. 

Libel  cases  by  state  officials  generally 
are  brought  in  state  court. 

But  Judge  Stevens  ruled  in  January 
that  Lewis  could  sue  in  federal  court, 
even  though  he  was  not  a  federal  offi¬ 
cial,  because  state  judges  decide  federal 
constitutional  issues,  are  sworn  to  up¬ 
hold  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  are 
bound  by  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Sam  Colville,  a  Kansas  City  commu¬ 
nications  lawyer,  said,  “The  potential  of 
a  judgment  like  this  is  not  only  to  make 
people  very  cautious  about  what  they  say 
as  well  as  undoubtedly  to  encourage 
public  officials  to  bring  actions  they 
might  not  otherwise  have  brought. — AP 

Newspaper  sues 
for  records 

THE  VISALIA  (CALIF.)  Times-Delta 
filed  suit  seeking  to  force  the  city  to  re¬ 
lease  payroll  records  for  department 
heads  and  other  top  managers. 

The  newspaper  cited  the  state’s  Public 
Records  Act  in  the  action  filed  in  Tu¬ 
lare  County  Superior  Court. 

The  city  previously  refused  the  re¬ 
quest  on  ground  that  revealing  the 
salaries  would  be  an  unwarranted  inva¬ 
sion  of  an  individual’s  privacy.  The  city 
has  provided  salary  ranges  for  specific 
job  titles. 

The  Times-Delta  requested  informa¬ 
tion  on  specific  salaries  after  the  city 
froze  across-the-board  salary  increases  in 
June  but  reportedly  continued  to  grant 
merit  raises. 

No  court  date  has  been  set.  — AP 


Pulitzer  settles 
suit  by  carriers 
of  Globe-Democrat 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
reached  a  $3  million  settlement  in  the 
five-year-old  antitrust  lawsuit  brought 
by  carriers  of  the  defunct  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The  96  former  independent  carriers 
had  charged  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  one-time  owner  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  with  scheming  to  put 
the  Globe-Democrat  out  of  business 
with  false  claims  of  unprofitability. 

The  carriers  lost  their  morning  deliv¬ 
ery  routes  when  Pulitzer  and  Newhouse 
—  who  retained  their  joint  operating 
agreement  —  sold  the  Globe  to  Jeffrey 
and  Debra  Gluck  in  1984. 

Under  Jeffrey  Gluck’s  feckless  man¬ 
agement,  the  Globe  descended  into  fi¬ 
nancial  chaos  and  bankruptcy,  finally 
ceasing  publication  in  November  1985. 

The  following  January,  the  paper  was 
revived  by  two  local  real  estate  business¬ 
men,  who  were  unable  to  turn  its  for¬ 
tunes  around. 

The  former  Globe  carriers  filed  suit 
July  8, 1987,  claiming  that  the  Pulitizer 
and  Newhouse  JO  A  unfairly  gave  Post- 
Dispatch  carriers  exclusive  rights  to  sell 
the  paper  and  that  the  Globe  carriers 
had  been  unlawfully  prevented  from 
buying  papers  for  resale. 

Pulitzer  and  Newhouse  denied  all  the 
charges,  and  noted  that  the  sale  of  the 
Globe  had  been  mandated  by  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department. 

Newhouse’s  Herald  Co.  had  initially 
announced  plans  simply  to  fold  the 
newspaper. 

Pulitzer  and  the  Herald  Co.  will  pay 
equal  shares  of  the  settlement,  which 
both  sides  said  was  $3  million,  pre-tax. 
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Newspaper 
technology  review 

for  1992 

Recession  persisted,  but  so  did  progress 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WHAT  WASNT  DOWN  in  1992? 

New  plant  announcements  and 
equipment  sales,  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  and  prices  all  declined.  So  did  the 
work  forces,  profitability  and  numbers  of 
newspapers  and  their  vendors  —  the 
continuing  effects  of  their  interdepen¬ 
dence  over  three  years  of  recession. 

Spending  on  backshop  equipment 
suffered  most,  while  for  some  there  were 
gains  in  prepress  text,  color  and  commu¬ 
nications.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
industry  planned  to  spend  one-sixth  less 
than  it  did  in  1991,  purchases  still  ex¬ 
ceeded  $1  billion. 


What  was  not  down  was  technology 
supporting  the  industry’s  future:  con¬ 
tinued  work  on  offset  and  flexo  print¬ 
ing,  new  mailroom  products,  controls 
and  systems  communication,  better 
deinking  and  more  recycled  newsprint 
capacity,  electronic  data  interchange  to 
standardize  and  electronically  stream¬ 
line  advertising  and  other  commercial 
transactions,  progress  in  pagination, 
digital  wirephoto  delivery,  adoption  of 
picture  desks  and  better,  smaller  drum 
scanners,  photo  transmitters,  even 
satellite  transceivers. 

One  worrisome  trend  that  was  not 
down,  however,  were  reports  of  repetitive 
strain  injuries.  Newspapers,  though,  were 
not  alone  in  the  rising  number  of  cases  — 
now  accounting  for  more  than  half  of  all 


work-related  injury/illness.  Though  em¬ 
ployers  are  protected  by  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  provisions,  system  vendors 
have  been  named  as  defendants  in  prod¬ 
uct  liability  lawsuits. 

In  1992,  San  Francisco  became  the 
third  locality  to  see  its  regulation  of  video 
display  terminals  struck  down,  but  on  the 
horizon  remains  the  specter  of  non-me¬ 
chanical  injury.  Early  in  the  year,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  Finnish  report  on  exposure  to 
extremely  low  frequency  magnetic  fields 
from  VDTs  indicated  a  higher  risk  of  mis¬ 
carriage;  later  in  the  year,  Swedish  and 
Danish  studies  associated  exposure  to  the 
same  fields  (not  from  VDTs)  with  in¬ 
creased  risk  for  certain  types  of  cancer. 


Just  as  important  for  the  future  are 
newspaper  companies’  efforts  to  exploit 
their  information  franchise  to  develop 
products  for  readers  that  use  existing  and 
emerging  electronic  technologies.  Ex¬ 
amples  include  work  at  Gannett  Co.’s 
Advanced  Systems  Lab  to  improve 
newspapers’  operations,  products  from 
Gannett  New  Business  that  deliver  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  information  in  different 
ways,  the  fledgling  Knight-Ridder  Infor¬ 
mation  Design  Lab’s  efforts  to  create 
products  for  portable  multimedia  devices 
and  the  Merc  Center,  which  will  create 
electronic  products  from  the  existing 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  database  for  au¬ 
dio,  fax  or  video  delivery  via  America 
OnLine. 

Clearly,  new  ideas  and  new  solutions 


were  not  absent  in  1992.  Neither  ven¬ 
dors  nor  newspapers  were  prepared  to 
passively  ride  out  the  recession. 

New  technology  permitted  realization 
of  a  dream  deferred  since  1990.  With 
open-architecture  components  and 
satellite  data  transmission  permitting 
fast,  fully  paginated  start-up  and  linking 
of  two  newsrooms  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  New  York’s  Hearst  Corp.  and 
Moscow’s  Izvestia  Publishing  House 
launched  Russian  and  English  editions 
oiWe/Mbl  in  late  winter.  The  twice- 
monthly  has  survived  early  print  prob¬ 
lems,  political  squabbling  over  control 
of  Izvestia,  and  the  sagging  advertising 
that  affects  the  rest  of  the  industry. 

Last  winter  also  saw  the  reappearance 
of  two  publishing  systems  pioneers.  Atex 
co-founder  Charles  Ying  came  out  of 
windsurfing  retirement  to  take  over  as 
chief  executive  at  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  and  Jim  Lennane,  founder  of 
Atex  rival  System  Integrators  Inc.,  trav¬ 
eled  New  Hampshire  bidding  for  Repub¬ 
licans’  presidential  primary  votes. 

Snubbed  by  the  party  establishment 
in  his  home  state,  the  independently 
conservative  and  outspoken  self-made 
multimillionaire  seemed  to  be  on  to 
something,  though  he  finished  with  only 
about  1  %  of  the  votes.  Eight  months  lat¬ 
er,  voters  turned  out  a  moderately  con¬ 
servative  Republican  to  elect  a  non-tra- 
ditional  Democrat  in  a  campaign 
marked  more  than  anything  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  wealthy,  unaffiliated,  so-called 
outsider  businessman  who  garnered  one 
in  five  votes. 

Indeed,  politics  does  make  strange 
bedfellows,  at  least  as  some  see  it.  In 
spring,  John  White,  an  Eastman  Kodak 
executive  responsible  for  Atex,  SII’s 
longtime  rival,  took  temporary  leave  to 
draw  up  candidate  Ross  Perot’s  econom¬ 
ic  program.  Before  fall,  when  Perot  had 
rejoined  the  race  and  White  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Kodak,  campaign  buttons 
coming  out  of  Sacramento  promoted  a 
Perot-Lennane  ticket. 

Prepress 

Prepress  systems  vendors  introduced 
new  products,  new  partners,  new  chief 
executives  and  even  new  owners  in 
1992.  Though  the  Macintosh  by  no 
means  predominates  as  a  prepress  plat¬ 
form,  systems  vendors  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  continued  to  make  room  for  Mac 
applications  such  as  Quark  XPress  and 
Photoshop  and  PostScript  output. 


Clearly,  new  ideas  and  new  solutions  were  not 
absent  in  1992.  Neither  vendors  nor  newspapers 
were  prepared  to  passively  ride  out  the  recession. 
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Longtime  Mac-based  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  developer  Baseview  Products  Inc. 
got  a  new  chief,  a  new  home  and  new 
products.  The  year  began  with  a  move 
to  Ann  Arbor  and  the  appointment  of 
Deucalion  Resources’  Don  Rogers  as 
CEO.  By  ANPA/TEC,  Baseview  had 
added  display  ad  management  and  a  new 
editorial  system  to  its  stable. 

Wichita’s  Mycro-Tek,  which  at  TEC 
showed  the  Freedom  Series  it  had  an¬ 
nounced  in  1991,  also  went  into  the 
year  with  new  executives.  CFO  Allan 
Allford  and  sales  executive  Terry 
Borchers  took  over  as  CEO  and  sales 
and  marketing  vice  president,  respec¬ 
tively,  from  Ron  Garrison  and  Ray  Har¬ 
ter,  who  resigned.  | 

With  the  New  Year,  Atex  completed  a 
825-workstation  New  York  Times  news¬ 
room  installation  and  received  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal’s  order  to  upgrade  its 
old  system  with  new  pagination  products. 

In  June,  Atex  showed  the  new  front 
end  it  is  developing  (working  from  some 
CText  code),  Mac-based  Capriccio 
page  design  for  serial  pagination  (using 
Kodak’s  Renaissance  software),  linking 
of  EdPage  pagination  with  Atex  Archi¬ 
tect  and  RealTime  Tracker,  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  its  new  IBM-based  products 
with  older  DEC-based  systems.  Win¬ 
dows-based  Total  Advertising  Manage¬ 
ment  System  also  was  ready  for  beta 
tests.  TAMS  brings  together  classified 
and  retail  order  entry,  production  and 
business  management  and  works  with 
existing  Atex  classified  and  Architect 
systems. 

In  late  summer,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  signed  for  editorial  and  ad  systems 
with  full-page  output  to  replace  17-year- 
old  Atex  gear.  The  $4.8  million,  300- 
workstation  order  to  be  implemented 
over  the  next  two  years  is  the  first  to  in¬ 
clude  the  New  Front  End. 

Another  $4  million-plus  order  was 
placed  last  month  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  by  The  Guardian,  for  a  completely 
integrated  advertising  system  and  com¬ 
panywide  computer  network. 

If  Chicago’s  was  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  new  systems,  the  order  from  Lon¬ 
don  gave  a  stamp  of  approval  to  Briton 
Danny  Chapchal,  who  had  announced 
just  three  weeks  earlier  that  his  group 
would  buy  Atex  from  Kodak  for  an 
undisclosed  price. 

The  industry  veteran  takes  over  a 
company  he  and  Kodak  both  sought 
back  in  1981.  Chapchal  acquires  what 
seemed  to  be  a  business  positioned  for 
revival  by  outgoing  chief  executive  Bri¬ 
an  Lacey,  who  unbundled  TPE  and 
adopted  a  buy-and-build  approach  to 
speed  product  development  and  avail 


Longtime  Mac-based  publishing  systems 
developer  Baseview  Products  Inc.  got  a  new 
chief  executive  officer  —  Don  Rogers. 


the  company  of  existing  technology  and 
trimmed  staffing  to  under  400. 

Atex  retains  a  vaguely  defined  rela¬ 
tionship  with  IBM  but  ended  its  tech¬ 
nology  and  marketing  arrangement  with 
CText,  which  regained  rights  to  sell  its 
Dateline  system  to  newspapers  of  any 
size  in  any  market  worldwide. 

In  1992,  CText  virtually  concluded 
work  on  the  Dateline  project  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  at  midyear 
seemed  pleased  with  the  effort.  Dateline 
systems  have  since  begun  going  into 
other  newspapers. 

CText  was  not  the  only  Tandem 
Computer  customer  selling  a  new  sys¬ 
tem.  Unlike  Dateline,  with  its  OS/2- 
based  front  end.  System  Integrators  links 
DOS  PCs  to  Tandem’s  CLX/R  server  in 
its  System/55  XR,  which  has  already 
been  sold  to  a  handful  of  small  and  medi¬ 
um-size  dailies.  The  downscaled  version 
of  the  SI  I  system  widely  installed  at  larg¬ 
er  sites  preserves  the  latter’s  basic  fea¬ 


tures.  It  employs  Mac-based  pagination 
with  SII’s  Mac55  link  to  the  Tandem. 

SI  I  also  acknowledged  the  prevalence 
of  Quark  XPress  as  a  possible  pagination 
alternative  to  its  own  Mac-based  solu¬ 
tions.  At  ANPA/TEC  it  previewed  a 
Sun  Sparc  2-based  OPI  server  to  cen¬ 
trally  manage,  monitor  and  speed  Post¬ 
Script  output. 

Former  publishing  systems  heavy¬ 
weight  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  re-en¬ 
tered  the  business  with  a  customer  site 
up  and  running  in  spring.  This  time  out, 
as  lead  contractor  handling  sales  and 
service,  DEC  supplies  hardware  and  net¬ 
work  integration,  leaving  applications  to 
selected  developers.  Classified  came  up 
in  late  May  at  The  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  DEC’s  first  customer  in  the 
United  States,  where  CompuText  sup¬ 
plies  ad  systems  and  Dewar  Information 
Systems  will  equip  the  newsroom.  DEC 
has  similar  arrangements  with  European 
systems  vendors. 

Dewarview,  the  new  system  bound  for 
Baton  Rouge,  was  previewed  using  an 
early  version  of  Quark  XPress  for  Win¬ 
dows.  Dewar  originally  developed  for 
DEC  platforms  and  later  moved  to  PCs, 
but  DEC  has  moved  closer  to  Microsoft 
(licensing  Windows  NT  to  run  on 
dec’s  new  Alpha  chip)  and  Quark  de¬ 
veloped  XPress  for  Microsoft  Windows. 
Further,  Dewarview  will  give  users  some 
choice  of  which  third-party  applications 
it  incorporates  and,  eventually,  it  will 
become  available  for  several  operating 
systems,  according  to  the  company.  The 
PostScript  product  is  to  grow  into  a  sec¬ 
ond,  high-end  product  line,  for  which  it 
now  offers  an  OPI  server. 

Another  major  ANPA/TEC  debut 
also  promoted  as  the  start  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  line  was  LinoPress.  The  Sun  server 
and  Mac-based  system  for  small  to  mid¬ 
sized  papers  consists  of  an  editorial  front 
end  and  pagination  developed  by  Lino- 
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type-Hell;  ad  systems  are  expected  this 
year.  Installed  at  many  European  sites, 
the  system’s  first  U.S.  trial  began  in 
spring  at  the  Anchorage  Daily  Neivs. 

By  midyear,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
was  to  test  the  new  Camex  editorial 
product  after  it  had  asked  for  some 
changes  to  Whirlwind’s  features  and 
functions  to  better  suit  users’  work  prac¬ 
tices.  The  aim  of  going  live  with  version 
1 .0  was  postponed  to  this  month  from 
last  June.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  was  also  trying  to  select  an  efficient 
array  of  suitable  hardware  platforms. 


and  accuracy  that  is  compatible  with 
PostScript-language  and  other  RIPs,  the 
connectivity  and  service  capabilities 
that  came  with  the  acquisition  of 
Xitron,  development  of  output  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  systems,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Frenc  h  color  systems  supplier  Di¬ 
adem  and  integration  of  the  new  3850 
imager  with  Diadem’s  Onyx-RIP. 

In  related  developments,  triple-I  also 
licensed  ECRM  to  sell  and  build  the 
3850,  the  Associated  Press  began  mar¬ 
keting  ECRM  products,  and  Scitex  ac¬ 
quired  AP  photo  electronics  supplier 


Atex  retains  a  vaguely  defined  relationship  with 
IBM  hut  ended  its  technology  and  marketing 
arrangement  with  CText,  which  regained  rights 
to  sell  its  Dateline  system  to  newspapers  of  any 
size  in  any  market  worldwide. 


Classified  was  slated  to  install  this  year. 

A  parallel  implementation,  the 
evolving  imaging  systems  configured 
heavy-duty  networking,  high-capacity 
servers,  high-throughput  gateways  and 
integration  of  Harris  and  AP-Leaf  pic¬ 
ture  processing  systems  and  various  in¬ 
put  and  output  systems. 

Throughout  the  project,  Camex,  or  at 
least  Whirlwind,  seemed  shielded  from 
turmoil  at  Du  Pont  and  its  Printing  and 
Publishing  business.  Above,  P&.P  had 
restructured  and  repeatedly  changed 
leadership;  below,  George  White  fol¬ 
lowed  Camex  co-founder  Tom  Hagan 
into  retirement.  In  between,  at  Du  Pont 
Newspaper  Systems,  David  Lightfoot 
and  the  Whirlwind  remained,  but  Light- 
foot’s  old  boss  at  Crosfield,  James  Salmon, 
also  left  Du  Pont  last  year. 

Early  last  month  Du  Pont  agreed  to 
sell  Camex  display  ad  systems  assets  to 
Autologic’s  parent  company,  which 
would  license  back  the  database  tech¬ 
nology  to  Du  Pont  for  use  in  Whirl¬ 
wind.  Two  weeks  later  the  deal  col¬ 
lapsed. 

Alfred  L.  Fenaughty  is  now  chairman 
at  triple-1,  but  with  Ying  as  chief,  the 
text-  imaging-communications  systems 
supplier  headed  more  directly  toward 
open  systems  and  color  imaging.  With  a 
background  in  text  and  color  systems, 
industry  veteran  Harry  Dahl  was 
brought  on  as  market  planning  vice 
president. 

Central  to  the  strategy  were  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  recorder  with  newspaper  speed 
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Leaf  Systems  and  Ricoh  Corp.’s  Telepress 
products,  which  support  triple-I’s  highly 
successful  InfoFax  page  facsimile  and  re¬ 
mote  typesetting  systems. 

Several  other  companies  came  under 
new  ownership  and/or  executive  control 
in  1992.  A  U.S.  group  took  control  of 
Monotype  in  1990,  but  by  early  last  year 
the  U.K. -based  company  was  in  re¬ 
ceivership.  Except  for  its  separate  typog¬ 
raphy  unit,  it  was  soon  acquired  by 
Switzerland’s  Cromas  organization, 
which  also  counts  in  its  stable  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  Monotype’s  GB  Tech¬ 
niques  PC  systems  unit,  Mac  systems  de¬ 
veloper  QED  and  Berthold’s  U.K.  busi¬ 
ness. 

Alden  Edwards’  stewardship  of  SII 
ended  with  his  surprise  summer  retire¬ 
ment,  with  Michael  Reisenweber  taking 
the  helm  at  the  Sacramento  firm. 

There  followed  the  ouster  of  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  two  U.S.  firms  controlled  by 
overseas  companies.  After  a  months- 
long  struggle.  Cybergraphic  Systems 
president  and  founder  Les  Thomas  was 
replaced  by  CFO  Robert  Brierley,  work¬ 
ing  temporarily  in  tandem  with  Bernard 
Grinberg,  managing  director  and  co¬ 
founder  of  Australia’s  Cybergraphic  Sys¬ 
tems  P/L.  Thomas,  who  remains  a  Cy¬ 
bergraphic  shareholder  and  director,  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  firm  in  New  York. 

In  fall,  Gianni  Smaniotto,  founder 
and  president  of  Italy’s  Hyphen  SpA, 
moved  against  the  founders  of  Hyphen 
companies  in  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  In  the 
process,  Malcom  McGrory,  president. 


and  Andrew  Zimmon,  operations  vice 
president,  were  sacked  at  PostScript  out¬ 
put  systems  vendor  Hyphen  Inc.  Their 
former  colleague  at  Xenotron,  Richard 
Patterson,  was  removed  from  the  Hy¬ 
phen  Inc.  board  but  remains  a  director 
at  the  U.K.  company.  Marketing  execu¬ 
tive  Ken  Hillier  is  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  U.S.  firm,  which  he  runs 
with  Smaniotto. 

When  the  Associated  Press  reran  its 
first  news  photo  on  Jan.  6,  the  5 7 -year- 
old  picture  represented  the  end  of  its 
mainline  analog  transmissions.  In 
1992,  virtually  all  members  were 
switched  to  PhotoStream  digital  satel¬ 
lite  delivery.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
more  than  1 ,000  newspapers  had  AP- 
Leaf  picture  desks. 

Though  digital  delivery  dawned  some 
time  earlier,  its  daybreak  was  clouded  by 
long-gathering  controversy  over  techni¬ 
cal  and  business  issues.  The  new  capabil¬ 
ity  moved  more  pictures  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  analog  service,  but  functional 
shortcomings  took  some  time  for  the  AP 
and  Leaf  Systems  to  overcome. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  other  pic¬ 
ture  desk  vendors,  other  wirephoto  ser¬ 
vices  and  some  users  expressed  dismay 
that  AP  had  linked  reception  of  its  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  proprietary  product  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  vendor.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
AP  photos  had  to  come  in  through  a 
Leaf  server,  regardless  of  what  picture 
desk  was  to  be  used.  Wirephotos  from 
other  sources  to  be  processed  on  a 
Leafdesk  had  to  be  brought  in  through  a 
second  server. 

System  and  service  vendors  argued 
that  the  move  was  anticompetitive  be¬ 
cause  the  AP  used  its  firmly  established 
position  to  force  newspapers  to  buy  at 
least  some  of  its  equipment.  Some  users 
became  concerned  that  their  ability  to 
select  the  most  appropriate  systems 
would  be  compromised  if  the  AP’s  posi¬ 
tion  threatened  the  viability  of  Leafs 
competitors. 

Moreover,  AP  announced  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  that  it  would  offer  to  deliver  oth¬ 
ers’  photos  over  its  satellite  network, 
competing  with  the  likes  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Network  Systems. 

From  its  perspective,  AP  was  continu¬ 
ing  its  practice  of  supplying  receiving 
equipment  and  living  up  to  its  promise 
of  implementing  a  start-to-finish  digital 
photo  system.  Through  a  Leaf  receiver, 
members  could  take  AP  photos  into 
other  devices.  It  required  another  server 
for  non-AP  wirephotos  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  capacity  for  its  own  photo  report. 
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As  for  piggybacking  third-party  service 
on  its  network,  the  AP  could  be  seen  as 
creating  competition. 

The  competing  wires  were  not  silent. 
Trying  to  gain  ground  in  the  U.S.  news 
photo  market,  Reuters  and  AFP  launched 
digital  delivery,  and  with  availability  on 
Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink,  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  no  longer  had  to  be  clients  to  be  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  European  services.  Photos 
could  be  previewed  and  purchased  as 
needed  over  the  dial-up  service.  Through 
PressLink  and  AP’s  own  network,  news¬ 
papers  are  also  getting  access  to  the  wire 
services’  photo  archives.  Also,  the 
Bettmann  Archive  said  it  planned  digital 
delivery  via  PressLink. 

PressLink  itself  improved  its  service, 
notably  in  image  compression  to  speed 
transmission  and  in  easy  access  to 
thumbnail  versions  of  photos  for  quick 
review  and  selection. 

Assisting  the  advent  of  digital  photo 
processing  were  new  devices  to  capture 
and  transmit  pictures.  Hasselblad  upgrad¬ 
ed  its  Dixel;  T/One  did  the  same  for  its 
Phoenix;  AP-Leaf  and  Nikon  introduced 
digital  versions  of  their  portable  scanner- 
transmitters;  Apple  Computer’s  new 
PowerBook  Macs  were  put  into  service  as 
portable  picture  desks  in  conjunction 
with  Nikon  film  scanners;  National  Digi¬ 
tal  Corp.’s  portable  PC-based  NewsEvent 
got  a  workout  at  the  Super  Bowl;  Kodak 
followed  its  high-end  Digital  Camera  Sys¬ 
tem  with  somewhat  slower  but  more- 
compact  Nikon  8008-based  DCS  200 
models  with  slightly  higher  resolution; 
ever-improving  tabletop  drum  scanners 
gave  photomultiplier  technology  a  smaller 
footprint  and  price  tag. 

Press  and  post-press 

It  seemed  the  heavier  the  equipment, 
the  lighter  the  sales  in  1992.  While  a 
substantial  amount  of  production  gear 
went  into  new  plants,  comparatively 
fewer  new  orders  went  on  the  books. 

In  England,  the  year  opened  with  the 
purchase  of  Crabtree  Vickers’  U.K.,  U.S. 
and  Canadian  businesses  from  Vickers  by 
Crabtree  Holdings’  principal  sharehold¬ 
ers,  owners  of  sheetfed  and  forms  press 
and  collating  equipment  businesses. 

Sagging  hop)es  for  keyless-inking  color 
offset  were  buoyed  by  Koenig  &  Bauer- 
Albert’s  first  U.S.  order  for  such  a  press. 
A  KBA  Colora  press  will  not  be  printing 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  for  at  least 
another  year,  but  executives  there  were 
confident  it  would  work  after  seeing  a 
similar  press  operating  in  Europe  and 
talking  to  a  Canadian  ink  supplier. 

In  January,  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency  went  100%  flexo  with  the 
start-up  of  its  third  plant.  One  in  a  hand- 


fill  of  major  metro  pa¬ 
pers  still  using  some 
or  all  letterpress,  the 
Washington  Post’s 
search  for  new  presses 
revived  another  idea 
—  the  cost  and  oper¬ 
ating  efficiencies  of  a 
six-wide  press.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  KBA,  MAN 
Roland,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  and 
Mitsubishi  are  explor¬ 
ing  the  potential  for 
wider  web  presses. 

In  other  areas  of 
innovation,  break¬ 
throughs  in  direct-to- 
plate  imaging  had  yet 
to  gather  momentum,  and,  while  press- 
maker  Heidelberg  and  other  vendors 
managed  to  prove  the  viability  of 
PressTek’s  computer-to-press  imaging  at 
several  printers,  the  technology  had  yet 
to  be  adapted  for  newspapers.  Mitsubishi 
was  working  to  bring  to  newspapers  the 
waterless  offset  printing  it  offers  com¬ 
mercial  web  offset  printers.  Its  splice- 
preparation  robots  installed  at  the  Rich- 
mond  TimeS'Dispatch  went  into  produc¬ 
tion  in  1992. 

Some  of  the  emphasis  on  double¬ 
width  presses  shifted  to  single-width  in 
1992.  Many  sales  for  both  were  overseas. 

MAN  Roland  introduced  Cromoset 
and  Uniset  single-width  models,  which 
emerged  from  its  acquisition  of  formerly 
East  German-owned  Plamag.  The  first, 
designed  for  smaller  newspapers  and 
commercial  work,  is  a  45,000-copy/hour 
press  with  horizontal  web  lead.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  a  twice-around  60,000-copy/hour 
press,  is  for  higher-volume  work. 

Heidelberg  updated  its  venerable  V- 
15  with  the  V-30,  a  30,000-copy/hour 
press  with  horizontal  web  lead. 

In  the  double-wide  world,  what  was 
perhaps  Rockwell’s  biggest  order  went  to 
an  old  overseas  customer,  Argentina’s 
biggest  newspaper.  It  was  the  first  sale  of 
presses  composed  solely  of  MetroColor 
units,  which  were  designed  to  slip  into 
existing  Goss  offset  press  lines. 

Clarm,  Buenos  Aires,  ordered  five 
presses,  each  consisting  of  two  four-high 
towers,  one  three-high  and  two  single- 
level  units,  with  related  RTPs,  folder 
and  controls.  Also,  a  fourth  Goss  Color- 
liner  went  into  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Mitsubishi  won  a  fourth  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  order,  its  second  from  Media  Gener¬ 
al.  The  press  for  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  includes  six  common-impression- 
cylinder  printing  units  and  Mitsubishi’s 
first  four-high  blanket-to-blanket  tower. 

Washington  state’s  Tri-City  Herald 


and  the  Fargo,  N.D.,  Forum  opted  for 
MAN  Roland  Mediaman  presses  last 
year.  The  first  Mediaman  has  been 
printing  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  for 
about  two  years.  MAN’s  big  Colorman 
installation  at  the  Toronto  Star  was  slat¬ 
ed  to  take  over  all  printing  early  this 
year,  allowing  full  use  of  color  in  the  re¬ 
designed  paper. 

TKS  (U.S.A.)  dealt  with  the  down 
year  by  taking  on  upgrades  and  color  ca¬ 
pacity  expansions.  A  TKS  site,  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  asked  its  vendor  to 
overhaul  and  upgrade  two  Goss  presses 
it  had  acquired  from  the  defunct  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  TKS  also  broke  into  the 
South  American  market,  although  not 
in  the  manner  it  would  have  preferred. 
A  Venezuelan  publisher  purchased  two 
presses  originally  sold  to  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  The  resale  was  not  without  rewards 
for  the  manufacturer,  which  was  to  add 
color  capacity,  register  controls,  provi¬ 
sion  for  reducing  web  width,  and  a  com¬ 
puterized  production  control  system. 

While  Louisville’s  Courier-Jourruii  in¬ 
stalled  the  last  of  its  four  Colormax  five- 
color  flexo  units  from  KBA-Motter,  the 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  readied  for  the 
first  KBA-Motter  flexo  color  towers. 

Lester  A.  Kraft,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent-marketing  at  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  since  its  restructuring  in  1991, 
retired  last  winter.  In  summer,  Frank  J. 
McKay  was  brought  over  from  European 
operations  to  become  RGS  executive 
vice  president. 

Also  in  fall,  Edward  R.  Padilla  depart¬ 
ed  MAN  Roland  Inc.  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  its  Web  Press  Division,  where 
he  was  succeeded  by  divisional  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Leif  Reslow. 

Kraft  and  Padilla  came  out  of  their 
companies’  newspaper  press  businesses, 
and  in  the  year  before  leaving  rose  to 
head  larger  organizations  following  cor¬ 
porate  restructurings.  Padilla,  a  former 
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newspaper  executive  expected  to  return 
to  the  publishing  side,  turned  up  at 
Kraft’s  retirement  luncheon. 

Last  summer  also  saw  George  Derby 
leave  as  president  of  KBA-Motter  Corp. 
to  take  over  as  general  manager  of  Sun 
Chemical’s  News  Ink  Division 

Rockwell  International  largely  pre¬ 
vailed  in  its  eight-year-old  lawsuit 
against  DEV  Industries  involving  theft 
of  trade  secrets  related  to  single-width 
press  designs.  It  said  it  will  file  a  second, 
similar  suit.  Meanwhile,  DEV’s  suit 
charging  industrial  espionage  and  preda¬ 
tory  practices  has  not  come  to  trial. 

New  post-press  technology  continued 
to  emerge  in  1992.  Ferag  showed  its  Multi- 
Sert  system,  in  which  insert  feeder  lines 
or  unwinding  storage  discs  can  drop  in¬ 
serts  into  newspaper  jackets  opened  in  a 
“baby  drum”  while  passing  suspended  by 
grippers  via  a  conveying  line. 

Not  shown  at  ANPA/TEC  was  Ferag’s 
Rollpack  machine,  which  creates  a 
small,  wrapped  roll  of  papers  or  sections 
that  dispense  from  the  center.  The  prod¬ 
uct  combines  scaled-down  winding 
technology  with  printable  topsheet  ap¬ 
plication  and  plastic  packaging. 

Jervis  B.  Webb’s  Control  Engineering 
Co.  affiliate  devised  an  automated,  pro¬ 
grammable  guided  vehicle  system  to 
transport  New  York-Long  Island  NewS' 
day’s  Variodiscs,  the  only  such  automa¬ 
tion  among  users  of  the  Ferag  buffer/ 
storage  system. 

GMA  introduced  Newstor  automatic 
storage  and  retrieval,  a  pallet-based  stor¬ 
age  cube  that  accumulates  inserts  or  ad¬ 
vance  sections  on  stackable  flat.  New¬ 
stor  operates  at  press  speeds  by  splitting 
and  processing  the  incoming  stream  in 
three  lanes. 

Muller  Martini  Corp.  added  a  Pre¬ 
rolling  Station  for  its  PrintRoll  buffer/ 
storage  system,  allowing  products  from 
outside  sources  to  be  formed  into  an 
aligned  shingle  stream  and  fed  into  the 
rotary  storage  system.  The  company  also 


outfitted  its  227 
linear  inserter 
with  PC-based 
data  manage¬ 
ment  and  re¬ 
porting. 

Improved 
mailroom  man¬ 
agement  and 
control  systems 
came  Irom 
EMC  Corp.’s 
system  for  real¬ 
time  packaged 
insert  tracking  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
NCS  Corp.’s  totalizing  automation  for 
the  Star'Ledger,  Newark,  N.j.,  and  Den¬ 
ver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  under  the 
Umbrella  Systems  Architecture,  Ferag’s 
Integrated  Monitoring  System  that  can 
monitor  an  entire  mailroom  of  diverse 
pulse-  or  count-generating  equipment 
and  Harland  Simon’s  PRIMA-MR  inte¬ 
grated  mailroom  control. 

Except  for  its  totalizer  component, 
PRIMA  was  installed  in  the  Toronto 
Star’s  new  mailroom,  where  it  interfaces 
to  AM  Graphics  inserters.  By  year’s  end, 
however,  both  suppliers  faced  trouble. 
After  five  years  of  outstanding  perfor¬ 
mance,  Harland  Simon’s  British  parent 
firm  went  into  receivership  and  was 
shortly  purchased  by  two  managers  who 
were  funded  by  the  former  chairman.  At 
about  the  same  time,  AM  Graphics’  par¬ 
ent,  AM  International,  unable  to  buy 
back  debt  on  schedule,  was  talking 
about  another  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy 
filing,  possible  sales  of  some  businesses, 
and  a  search  for  an  equity  partner. 

In  early  summer,  GMA  was  acquired 
by  Muller  Martini  and  took  over  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  newspaper  business  under  founder 
and  continuing  chief  executive  John  F. 
Connors  Jr. 

GMA,  principal  Boston  Globe  post¬ 
press  supplier,  later  inked  an  agreement 
with  NCS  to  utilize  its  software  that  al¬ 
lows  production  departments  to  inte¬ 
grate,  monitor  and  control  from  a  single 
platform  real-time  production  informa¬ 
tion  from  and  to  pressroom  and  mail- 
room  equipment. 

The  Globe  will  get  an  early  application 
of  NCS’s  USA  product  that  will  interface 
with  GMA’s  Group  Management  System 
to  link  the  Globe’s  Dorchester  facility 
with  its  Billerica  operations  and  its  new 
plant  being  readied  in  Westwood. 

Plants  and  paper 

Reflecting  the  importance  of  post¬ 
press  operations  in  meeting  Sunday  cir¬ 


culation  growth,  the  Globe’s  Westwood 
building  is  being  equipped  solely  to 
handle  Sunday  inserting. 

Though  many  expansion  projects 
were  put  on  hold  through  the  recession, 
a  few  proceeded  and  others  came  to 
completion  in  the  last  year.  The  South 
Bend  Tribune  committed  $36  million 
early  last  year  to  expanding  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  its  existing  downtown  site.  In 
mid-December,  Trenton-based  Journal 
Register  Co.,  said  it  will  build  and  equip 
a  bigger  production  plant  for  The  NewS' 
Herald  in  Lake  Country,  Ohio. 

Major  new  suburban  plants  began 
printing  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  Seat¬ 
tle’s  jointly  operated  dailies,  Phoenix’s 
two  dailies,  Philadelphia’s  two  dailies, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  the 
New  York  Times.  The  latter  three  pro¬ 
jects  account  for  almost  $1  billion  in 
new  plant  and  equipment. 

The  Estlow  facility  just  north  of  Den¬ 
ver  took  over  all  printing  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  1992,  while  three  re¬ 
mote  sites  began  printing  all  copies  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  when  production 
ceased  at  its  headquarters  in  fall. 

Major  projects  continue  at  Copley 
Newspapers’  Fox  Valley  plant  in  Plain- 
field,  Ill.,  which  will  print  two  dailies  as 
well  as  other  work,  and  at  Cleveland’s 
Plain  Dealer,  which  is  erecting  a  huge 
new  production-distribution  facility 
just  south  of  the  city. 

Looking  ahead,  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  announced  an  arrangement  with 
the  city  and  state  whereby  it  will  con¬ 
struct  a  $280  million  plant  in  the  city 
in  the  next  10  years  that  will  replace  its 
midtown  Manhattan  and  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  production  operations. 

If  plants  are  newspapers’  costliest 
one-time  expense,  paper  is  the  indus¬ 
try’s  biggest  continuing  cost  apart  from 
payroll.  Proposed  federal  legislation  in 
1992  to  force  the  largest  newspapers  to 
use  specified  total  amounts  of  recycled 
fiber  in  newsprint  was  never  enacted 
but  is  expected  to  return  with  the  new 
Congress.  More  than  half  of  newsprint 
consumed  by  all  users  was  being  recov¬ 
ered,  and  almost  a  third  of  that  was  sent 
back  to  newsprint  mills. 

Voluntary  agreements  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  state  governments,  howev¬ 
er,  met  or  exceeded  targeted  levels  of 
recycled  newsprint  consumption  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  in  1992.  At  the 
same  time.  North  American  newsprint 
deinking  capacity,  including  projects 
under  way,  rose  to  three  times  the  1989 
level.  Mh&? 
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Channel  One  supporter 
is  a  paid  Whittle  adviser 

by  M.L.  Stein 

A  PRINCIPAL  WHO  strongly  supported  a  legal  fight  to  keep 
Channel  One  in  his  high  school  may  have  violated  Califor¬ 
nia’s  educational  code  hy  serving  as  a  paid  member  of  Whittle 
Communications  special  advisory  board,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  recently  reported. 

A  front-page  story  by  Ana  Arana  said  Elias  Chamorro,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  city’s  Overfelt  High  School,  had  received  more 
than  $  1 ,000  in  honoraria  and  taken  two  all-expense-paid  trips 
to  New  York  and  Tennessee  in  the  past  year  as  a  member  of  a 
national  board  of  2 1  educators  who  serve  as  advisers  to  Chan¬ 
nel  One,  a  televised  classroom  news  show  operated  by  Whittle. 

Arana  quoted  Chamorro  as  saying  he  does  not  see  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  his  advisory  board  membership  or  with  the  fee. 

Last  year,  the  state  Department  of  Education  sued  San  Jose’s 


Whittle  spokesman  Jim  Ritts  said 
the  principaPs  stipend  was  a 
“minimum  amount  for  time  and 
travel  spent”  by  Chamorro  and 
others  on  Whittle  business. 


East  Side  Union  High  School  District  to  force  Channel  One 
out  of  Overfelt.  State  School  Superintendent  Bill  Honig,  a 
virulent  critic  of  the  tv  program,  hoped  a  victory  would  set  a 
legal  precedent  for  removing  Channel  One  from  all  Califor¬ 
nia’s  public  schools. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  ruled  in  favor  of  Whittle  and  the 
district  on  Sept.  9,  but  said  schools  must  advise  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  of  their  right  to  tune  out  Channel  One, 
which  consists  of  10  minutes  of  current  events  and  two  min¬ 
utes  of  commercials.  Judge  Jeremy  Fogel  also  ordered  each 
school  using  the  program  to  provide  a  structured,  supervised 
alternative  to  it  (E&P,  Sept.  19). 

At  the  time,  Chamorro,  in  an  interview  with  E&P,  called 
Fogel’s  ruling  a  “victory  for  all  California  schools.” 

The  Mercury  News  said  Chamorro  may  be  in  violation  of 
the  state  code’s  instructional  materials  section. 

However,  a  state  official  told  the  M-N  that,  although  the 
education  department  knew  Chamorro  was  sitting  on  Whit¬ 
tle’s  advisory  board  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  it  planned  no  ac¬ 
tion  against  him. 

Mike  Hersher,  deputy  general  counsel  for  the  department, 
said  that  Chamorro  could  be  violating  state  law  by  his  adviso¬ 
ry  board  membership,  but  added:  “The  state  did  not  want  to 
attack  someone  who  is  defined  as  a  defender  of  kids.  From  our 
perspective,  [his  board  role]  did  not  make  Channel  One  any 
worse  for  us  as  a  public-policy  issue  than  it  already  was.” 

Reporter  Arana  also  quoted  John  McDermott,  chief  counsel 
of  the  Tennessee-based  Whittle  Corp.,  as  saying  that  Channel 
One  is  not  covered  by  the  education  code  because  it  is  not  in¬ 
structional  material. 

Whittle  spokesman  Jim  Ritts  said  the  principal’s  stipend 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

( W eekly  Closing  Quotes ) 

Stock 

12/24/92  12/17/92 

12/24/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.00 

11.25 

8.375 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

40.50 

40.00 

30.125 

CapitalCities/ABCInc.  (NY) 

516.00 

494.50 

402.00 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

22.25 

23.25 

18.625 

DowJones&^.  Inc.  (NY) 

27.875 

27.375 

23.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.625 

50.00 

41.50 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.125 

59.25 

50.125 

LeeEnterprisesInc.  (NY) 

30.625 

30.25 

21.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.25 

19.25 

15.75 

MediaGenerallnc.(AM) 

17.25 

18.25 

17.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

29.25 

29.00 

21.00 

New  YorkTimesCo.  (AM) 

25.875 

26.00 

21.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

17.25 

17.25 

13.50 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

33.75 

34.75 

18.75 

E.  W.  ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

23.625 

23.75 

21.625 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

31.625 

31.375 

29.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

49.375 

48.50 

38.75 

Washington  pCTtCo.(NY) 

230.00 

227.00 

181.75 

*  3  fori  Stock  Split 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Qutrtes) 

Stock 

12/24/92 

12/17/92 

12/24/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

11.25 

Hollinger  Iik.  (a) 

10.25 

10.25 

11.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

17.00 

13.00 

8.625 

Reuters  (c) 

64.125 

64.50 

57.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.125 

15.25 

15.625 

Thomscxi  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

14.50 

15.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.00 

14.125 

13.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.00 

23.00 

21.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.84 

3.99 

3J2 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

41.00 

41.125 

20.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Cfollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Werrheim  Schroder  &  Company  Iikl 

was  a  “minimum  amount  for  time  and  travel  spent”  by 
Chamorro  and  others  on  Whittle  business. 

Arana  noted  that  photos  of  Chamorro  and  other  advisory 
board  members  are  featured  in  all  Channel  One  literature. 

One  Whittle  pamphlet  states,  “The  board  contributes  guid¬ 
ance  and  perspective,  as  well  as  programming  ideas  and  detailed 
assistance  in  the  creation  of  the  Channel  One  Teacher’s  Guide.” 

According  to  the  M-N  story,  Chamorro  described  himself  as 
a  scapegoat  for  opponents  of  Channel  One. 

“[This]  comes  from  individuals  who  were  not  happy  with  the 
lawsuit  outcome,”  he  commented.  “People  look  for  garbage  — 
when  they  lose  they  have  to  crucify  somebody  . . . .” 

Joe  Coto,  superintendent  of  the  high  school  district,  told 
Arana  that  he  had  encouraged  Chamorro  to  serve  on  Whit¬ 
tle’s  advisory  board  but  was  not  aware  of  the  honoraria. 

“If  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest,  even  if  it’s  only  potential,  I 
don’t  think  it  is  healthy  for  us  as  a  district  to  have  him  on  the 
board,”  Coto  said.  ■E(^P 
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Recession  remained 
and  a  UM  unit  went 

Other  1 992  events  included  a  ‘Calvin  size  controversy 
and  the  debuts  of  a  diverse  array  of  op-ed  columnists 


by  David  Astor 

THE  RECESSION  THAT  continued 
to  buffet  the  newspaper  industry  last 
year  also  took  a  bite  out  of  syndicate 
revenues. 

While  some  syndicates  fared  better 
than  others,  most  had  fewer  sales  and 
more  cancellations  of  features  than  in 
prerecession  years.  Many  also  intro¬ 
duced  fewer  new  features  than  usual, 
and  kept  rate  increases  small. 

At  the  same  time,  syndicates  tried  to 
keep  their  earnings  up  by  continuing  to 
branch  out  into  areas  such  as  900'num' 
ber  lines,  electronic  products,  licensed 
merchandise,  book  publishing,  and  tv 
spinoffs  of  comics. 

This  diversification  was  one  reason 
why  the  recession  (covered  in  a  four- 
part  E&P  series  that  ran  from  Jan.  25  to 
Feb.  15)  did  not  put  any  major  syndi¬ 
cates  out  of  business  during  a  year  when 


Deborah  Mathis  began  uriting  an  opinion 
feature  for  Tribune  Media  Services, 


several  daily  newspapers  bit  the  dust. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  United 
Feature  Syndicate  (UFS)  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  (NEA) 
could  have  new  owners  this  year.  Then 
again,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  not. 

These  syndicates’  uncertain  future 
became  public  knowledge  last  spring 
when  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  announced 
that  it  was  exploring  the  possibility  of 
selling  some  or  all  of  United  Media  in 
order  to  focus  on  its  “core”  newspaper, 
television,  and  cable  businesses  (E&P, 
May  16).  It  also  said  that  it  might  hold 
on  to  the  profitable  UM,  which  in-  | 
eludes  UFS  and  NEA. 

Scripps  ended  up  selling  UM’s  TV 
Data  during  the  fall  (E&P,  Nov.  14), 
although  the  television  listings  division 
had  been  reportedly  on  the  block  even 
before  the  spring  announcement  that 
the  rest  of  UM  might  he  sold.  Then 
there  were  reports  that  UM’s  Pharos 
Books  might  also  have  a  new  owmer  in 
the  near  future  (E&P,  Dec.  26). 

UM’s  best-known  properties  are  the 
UFS-distributed  “Peanuts”  hy  Charles 
Schulz  and  “Garfield”  hy  Jim  Davis. 
The  latter  cartoonist  said  last  summer 
that  he  may  be  one  of  the  UM’s  poten¬ 
tial  buyers  (E&P,  July  25). 

Another  superstar  cartoonist, 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Wat- 
terson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
was  in  the  news  earlier  in  the  year  with 
a  half-page  size  requirement  that  an¬ 
gered  numerous  newspapers. 

Several  hundred  broadsheet  papers 
made  an  end  run  around  the  size  re¬ 
quirement  by  using  the  half-page 
tabloid  version  of  the  Sunday  “Calvin” 
(E&P,  Feb.  22).  However,  clients  could 
not  make  an  end  run  around  the  com¬ 
ic’s  format  requirement  forbidding  the 
dropping  or  rearranging  of  any  panels. 
This  enabled  Watterson  to  do  some  es¬ 
pecially  creative  Sunday  work  during 
the  year. 


Mikhail  Qorbachev  started  doing  a  column 
for  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 


Cartoonists  had  mixed  reactions  to 
the  half-page  requirement,  with  some 
praising  Watterson  for  trying  to  buck 
the  shrinking-strip  trend  and  others  ob¬ 
serving  that  a  bigger  “Calvin”  might 
push  less-famous  comics  out  of  some 
newspapers’  Sunday  sections  (E&P, 
March  7). 

Text  features  also  made  plenty  of 
news  in  1992,  with  perhaps  the  top  sto¬ 
ry  being  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  (NYTS)  introduction  of  a  col¬ 
umn  hy  Mikhail  Gorbachev  (E&P, 
Feb.  29). 

Also  of  note  was  the  debut  of  what  is 
reportedly  the  first  column  on  gay  and 
lesbian  issues  to  receive  national  distri¬ 
bution  in  mainstream  daily  newspapers 


Jim  Davis  thought  about  buying  the  syndi¬ 
cate  that  distributes  his  ‘Qarfield’  comic. 
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(E&P,  Oct.  10).  Deb  Price  writes  the 
feature  for  the  Detroit  News  and  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  which  is  marketed 
to  non-Gannett  papers  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS). 

Syndicates  also  introduced  several 
new  features  with  particular  appeal  for 
young  adults,  including  “The  20s”  col¬ 
umn  by  Richard  Sullivan  of  Universal, 
the  “Dave”  comic  by  David  Miller  of 
Tribune  Media  Services,  and  the  “Guy 
Stuff’  comic  by  J im  Ryan  of  United, 
which  also  began  offering  material  from 
the  youth-oriented  Village  Voice  (E&P, 
Oct.  17). 

There  were  also  new  music-listing 
features  such  as  “SoundScan”  from 
LATS  (E&P,  Sept.  26)  and  localized 
Billboard  charts  from  the  BPI  Enter¬ 
tainment  News  Wire  (E&P,  Aug.  29). 
Young  adults,  of  course,  tend  to  be 
more  interested  in  music  than  many 
other  age  groups. 

One  reason  why  many  people  in 
their  20s  have  been  choosing  tv  or  al¬ 
ternative  weeklies  over  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  large  number  of  older,  more 
traditional  comics  in  mainstream  syndi¬ 
cation  (E&P,  Oct.  3). 

A  very  old  comic  that  was  being 
handled  by  a  relatively  young  creator 
made  plenty  of  waves  last  year  because 
of  a  sequence  that  alluded  to  abortion. 
The  strip  was  “Popeye”  and  the  car¬ 
toonist  was  Bobby  London,  who  ended 
up  getting  fired  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  (E&P,  Aug.  1). 

Another  1992  controversy  centered 
on  whether  people  who  write  but  do 
not  draw  comics  should  be  entitled  to 
full  membership  in  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  (E&P,  March  28).  The 
NCS  board  voted  that  cartoon  writers 
should  remain  eligible  for  associate 
membership  only  (E&P,  June  20). 

Full-member  NCS  voters  chose 
Mike  Peters  as  winner  of  the  Reuben 
Award  for  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of 
the  Year”  (E&P,  May  2).  Peters  does 
the  “Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  comic 
for  Tribune  Media  as  well  as  editorial 
cartoons  for  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
and  United  that  won  him  the  1981 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Last  year’s  recipient  of  the  editorial 
cartooning  Pulitzer  was  Signe  Wilkin¬ 
son,  the  first  woman  ever  to  win  the 
prestigious  award  (E&P,  April  11).  Lat¬ 
er  in  1992,  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
staffer’s  work  entered  national  distribu¬ 
tion  via  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate  (E&P,  Sept.  12). 

The  winner  of  the  commentary 
Pulitzer  was  columnist  Anna  Quindlen 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service  (NYTNS). 


Signe  Wilkinson  became  the  first  woman  to 
win  the  Pulitzer  for  editorial  cartooning. 


Other  female  columnists,  as  well  as  I 
minority  ones,  joined  Quindlen  last 
year  on  opinion  pages  that  have  long 
been  dominated  by  white  men.  Those 
entering  syndication  in  1992  included 
Molly  Ivins  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star' 
Telegram  and  Creators  Syndicate 
(E&P,  May  30),  Deborah  Mathis  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Tribune  Media  (E&P,  July  11),  Cyn¬ 
thia  Tucker  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  Chronicle  Features  (E&P,  Aug. 
22),  and  Joseph  Perkins  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  and  NEA  (E&P, 
Aug.  15). 

Sisters  Syndicate  (E&P,  April  11) 
also  continued  to  offer  women-oriented 
features  covering  various  subjects. 

One  subject  many  people  feel  news¬ 
papers  do  not  cover  enough  is  religion, 
so  numerous  readers  were  undoubtedly 
pleased  with  the  advent  of  a  new  comic 
with  a  church  milieu  —  “For  Heaven’s 
Sake!”  by  Rev.  Mike  Morgan  of  Cre¬ 
ators  (E&P,  Nov.  28). 

Other  artists  continued  the  trend  of 
editorial  cartoonists  developing  comics. 
Tribune  Media  announced  that  past 
Pulitzer-winner  Jeff  MacNelly  will  be 
doing  “Pluggers”  starting  this  month 
(E&P,  Sept.  26).  David  Wiley  Miller 
created  “Non  Sequitur”  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  (E&P,  Jan. 
18),  Dana  Summers  began  “Bound  & 
Gagged”  for  Tribune  Media  (E&P, 
March  28),  and  past  Pulitzer-winner 
Tom  Toles  started  “Curious  Avenue” 
for  Universal  (E&P,  May  23). 

Several  other  Universal  cartoonists 
were  also  in  the  news  b't  year.  “Her¬ 
man”  creator  J  im  Unger  took  an  indefi¬ 
nite  leave  of  absence  for  medical  rea¬ 


sons  (E&P,  July  18)  while  “Doones- 
bury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau  and 
“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite  each 
started  and  ended  sabbaticals  (E&P, 
May  2  and  16). 

Speaking  of  starts,  columnist  Bill 
Tammeus  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
NYTNS  began  a  term  as  president  of 
the  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  (E&P,  May  23),  Jim  Lar- 
rick  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  (E&P, 
Sept.  26),  and  Tribune  Media  chair¬ 
man  Robert  Reed  took  over  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Features  Coun¬ 
cil  (E&P,  April  18). 

Others  moved  into  top  syndicate 
spots  in  1992.  For  instance,  Bruce 
Brown  became  president  of  Columbia 
Features  (E&P,  Aug.  8),  Brad  Bushell 
moved  up  to  senior  vice  president  and 
general  manager  at  United  (E&P,  May 
23),  Diana  Loevy  rose  to  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  at  United  (E&P, 
May  23),  Susan  Sawyer  rose  to  promo¬ 
tion  director  and  director  of  new  prod¬ 
uct  development  at  NYTS  (E&P,  Jan. 
18),  and  Gloria  Brown  Anderson  be¬ 
came  executive  editor,  special  features, 
at  NYTS  (E&P,  Dec.  19).  (continues) 


HOP  INTO 
THE  SPRING 
HOLIDAYS 


Our  Spring  Holiday  Mini  is  just  wtiat 
you  need  to  gain  readers'  affection. 
You'll  love  our  13  features  and  seven 
adorable  illustrations  and  photos.  (Color 
is  optional.) 

Includes  four  stories  on  Valentine's 
Day,  three  on  Easter,  one  on  Passover, 
three  on  Mother's  Day  and  two  on  Fa¬ 
ther's  Day.  All  about  holiday  history,  en¬ 
tertaining  and  gifts  —  perfect  for  editorial 
or  advertising  pages. 

Call  collect  (619)293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 

COPUY 
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Another  executive  editor,  Tom 
Pritchard  of  King,  died  at  the  age  of  64 
(E&P,  Dec.  12).  Among  the  creators 
who  passed  away  last  year  was  formerly 
syndicated  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial 
cartoonist  L.D.  Warren. 

Other  1992  happenings  included  the 
launch  of  the  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
Business  News  electronic  service 
(E&P,  Feb.  22),  the  retirement  of  Bill 
Mauldin  from  editorial  cartooning 
(E&P,  March  21 ),  the  syndication  of  a 
gardening  feature  by  C.Z.  Guest  of 
Copley  News  Service  (E&P  April  4), 
and  the  syndication  of  a  media-watch 
column  by  Jeff  Cohen  and  Norman 
Solomon  of  Creators  (E&P,  April  11). 

Also,  editorial  cartoonists  discussed 
doing  on-site  political  convention  cov¬ 
erage  (E&P,  Aug.  1 ),  columnist  Tom 
Tiede  departed  NEA  after  27  years 
(E&P.,  Aug.  8),  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Ser¬ 
vice  reached  its  30th  anniversary 
(E&P,  Oct.  10),  and  George  Bush  and 
Bill  Clinton  wrote  letters  about  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  to  Ann 
Landers  of  Creators  (E&P,  Oct.  17  and 
Oct.  31). 

Tribune  Media  did  a  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspaper  readers  and  editors 
(E&P,  Oct.  24),  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  conducted  a  survey  of 
syndicate  executives  (E&P,  Nov.  21), 
speakers  at  Ohio  State’s  triennial  car- 


Anna  QuiruUen  won  the  commentary 
Pulitzer  for  her  N.Y.  Times  News  Sendee 
column. 


Jeff  Cohen  and  Norman  Solomon  brought 
their  media  column  to  Creators  Syndicate. 


toon  festival  discussed  diversity  in  car¬ 
tooning  (E&P,  Nov.  28  and  Dec.  5), 
and  author  Tom  Wolfe  talked  about  his 
former  work  as  an  illustrator  during  an 
address  to  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  (E&P,  Dec.  19).  BECT 

‘Rose’  strip  rises  to 
top  of  comic  survey 

“ROSE  IS  ROSE”  by  Pat  Brady  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate  won  a  recent 
reader  poll  conducted  by  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat. 

The  nearly  3,400  respondents’  next 
four  favorites  were  “Peanuts”  by 
Charles  Schulz  of  United,  “Sally  Forth” 
by  Greg  Howard  and  Craig  Macintosh 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  “Mother 
Goose  &  Grimm”  by  Mike  Peters  of 
Tribune  Media  Services,  and  “For  Bet¬ 
ter  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

NYTS  has  a  feature 
about  public  policy 

A  COLUMN  AIMED  at  op-ed  and 
commentary  pages  is  being  offered  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  monthly  feature  is  from  the 
Club  of  Rome  (CR),  a  100-member  in¬ 
ternational  public  policy  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  business  leaders,  intellectuals, 
scientists,  and  heads  of  state. 

Among  the  writers  will  he  former 
Czechoslovakian  President  Vaclav 
Havel,  UNESCO  Director-General 
Federico  Mayor,  astronomer  Carl 
Sagan,  and  CR  secretary  general 
Bertrand  Schneider,  who  is  managing 
editor  of  the  column. 

They  and  other  writers  will  address 
and  recommend  actions  on  various  top¬ 


ics,  including  nuclear  energy,  religious 
fundamentalism,  and  future  forms  of 
government. 

The  column  follows  CR’s  recent 
book.  The  First  Global  Revolution  (Pan¬ 
theon),  which  has  been  translated  into 
23  languages.  CR’s  first  book.  Limits  of 
Growth,  sold  12  million  copies  in  37 
languages  after  being  published  in  1972. 

An  editorial  cartoon 
roundup  covers  ’92 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  compilation  of  its  best  editorial 
cartoons  of  1992. 

The  cartoons  cover  topics  such  as 
famine  in  Somalia,  “ethnic  cleansing” 
in  Yugoslavia,  the  reshaping  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  America’s  pres¬ 
idential  election,  congressional  check¬ 
kiting,  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  carjack¬ 
ings,  abortion,  the  Murphy  Broivn- 
Dan  Quayle  brouhaha,  Johnny  Carson’s 
retirement  from  the  Tonight  show,  the 
JFK  movie,  the  Woody  Allen  scandal. 
Madonna’s  Sex  book,  and  cigarette 
advertising. 

Copley-distributed  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  include  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt, 
David  Catrow,  Mark  Cullum,  Bob  Gor- 
rell,  Steve  Kelley,  M.G.  Lord,  Mike 
Ramirez,  and  Mike  Thompson. 


Copley  cartoons  by  Mike  Thompson  and 
Chris  Britt  commented  on  city  life  and  po¬ 
litical  death. 
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K-IIl  confirms  plan 
to  buy  UM  division 

A  SPOKESPERSON  FOR  the  K-III 
Communications  Corp.  confirmed  that 
the  company  is  interested  in  buying  the 
Pharos  Books  division  of  United  Media. 

UM’s  owner,  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
had  previously  stated  that  a  deal  was  in 
the  works  (E&P,  Dec.  26,  1992). 

K'lll  has  been  going  through  the 
“due  diligence”  process  of  looking  at  all 
aspects  of  the  Pharos  business  after 
agreeing  in  principle  to  purchase  the 
UM  division.  K-lll  spokesperson  Gre¬ 
gory  Miller  said  an  agreement  could 
possibly  be  made  final  this  month. 

The  potential  Pharos  buyer  is  a  pub¬ 
lishing/information  firm  whose  proper¬ 
ties  include  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  ency¬ 
clopedias,  Seventeen  and  New  York  mag¬ 
azines,  the  Daily  Racing  Form,  and  the 
Weekly  Reader  periodical  and  related 
educational  materials. 

Miller  said  Pharos  is  “a  very  good 
match”  for  K-IIl,  which  would  be  get¬ 
ting  the  best-selling  annual  World  Al¬ 
manac  and  other  titles  if  the  deal  goes 
through.  K-lll  is  also  reportedly  inter¬ 
ested  in  UM’s  World  Almanac  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  producer  of  educational  material 
for  schools. 

Pharos,  which,  like  K-llI,  is  based 
in  New  York  City,  publishes  30  to  40 
books  a  year.  Several  of  them  are  by 
cartoonists  and  columnists  associat¬ 
ed  with  UM’s  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Scripps  announced  last  spring  that  it 
might  sell  all  or  some  of  UM  as  part  of  a 
strategy  to  focus  on  its  “core”  newspa¬ 
per,  television,  and  cable  businesses.  In 
October,  the  Cincinnati  company  sold 
UM’s  TV  Data  tv  listings  division  to  a 
group  of  private  investors. 

Cineman  review  file 

MORE  THAN  2,300  capsule  reviews  of 
movies  made  from  the  1920s  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  are  now  available  on  NEXIS,  the 
computer-assisted  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  service. 

The  file,  which  is  updated  every 
week,  features  reviews  from  Cineman 
Syndicate  of  Middletown,  N.Y. 

Two  comic  contests 

LEROY  LOCKHORN  NEVER  has 
anything  nice  to  say  about  his  cartoon 
mother-in-law,  but  Bunny  Hoest 


thinks  real  mothers-in-law  deserve 
more  respect. 

So  Hoest  held  a  contest  asking  read¬ 
ers  of  “The  Lockhoms”  to  say  something 
nice  about  their  spouse’s  mother. 

The  grand-prize  winner  from  among 
more  than  750  entrants  was  John  Plevyak 
of  Maryland,  who  received  an  original 
“Lockhoms”  cartoon  signed  by  Hoest,  a 
floral  arrangement  and  box  of  candy  for 
his  mother-in-law,  and  gift  certificates. 
Ten  other  readers  also  received  prizes. 

Hoest  collaborates  with  artist  John 
Reiner  on  “The  Lockhoms,”  which  is 


distributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

There  was  also  a  recent  contest  ask¬ 
ing  readers  to  choose  a  name  for  an  up¬ 
coming  etiquette-themed  book  by  “Dil- 
bert”  creator  Scott  Adams  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

The  winning  title  was  “Sleeves  Make 
Elegant  Napkins  and  They  Always 
Match  Your  Outfit”  by  South  Carolina’s 
Eric  Bohlen,  who  received  a  signed, 
framed  original  “Dilbert”  strip.  The  top 
three  finishers  at  each  participating 
newspaper  received  autographed  copies 
of  an  earlier  “Dilbert”  book. 


®1993  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc. 


•  Are  cats  really  smarter  than  dogs? 

•  How  can  I  encourage  “biodiversity”  in  my  own  backyard? 


•  Can  a  cat  be  hazardous  to  your  marriage? 

WILD  THINGS  answers  these  and  other  biting  questions  each 
week  in  a  timely,  informative  and  humorous  style. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Mike  Capuzzo  doggedly 
investigates  pet  and  wildlife  mysteries,  offering 
fascinating  reports  on  animals  in  the  news  and 
intelligent  advice  about  pets.  Plus  a  wild  and  woolly 
illustration  by  Dave  Catrow,  named  one  of  the 
ten  best  children’s  book  illustrators  of  1 992  by 
The  New  York  Times. 

Add  some  WILD  THINGS  to  your  pages  and 
satisfy  your  readers’  curiosity  about  animals.  For 
more  information,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 
at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


UNITED  FEATURE 
ill  SYNDICATE 


200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA 
A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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In  Brief 


$1  million  pension 
for  retiring 
newspaper  employee 

BOB  HUGGINS  WORKED  for  the 
Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette  for  66  years 
without  knowing  he  would  get  a  pen¬ 
sion.  He  never  expected  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  nearly  $1  million. 

The  windfall  stunned  the  86-year-old 
Huggins,  who  started  his  Gazette  career 
in  the  composing  room  and  then  be¬ 
came  a  part-time  security  guard. 

The  money  was  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  unusual  provisions  in  Freedom 
Newspapers’  retirement  plan. 

The  plan  pays  from  a  pool  of  money 
invested  according  to  employees’  ages. 
When  an  employee  dies,  unused  money 
returns  to  the  pool.  Huggins  simply  out¬ 
lived  the  others  in  his  pool. 

The  plan  has  been  revised. 

Huggins  said  he  plans  to  give  at  least 
a  tenth  of  the  money  to  his  church. 

“My  mother  taught  me  the  value  of 
prayer.  She  also  taught  me,  ‘Bob,  you 
give  the  Lord  one-tenth  of  what  you 
earn  and  He’ll  repay  you  in  a  great 
way,”’  Huggins  said.  “It’s  going  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  convince  me  the  Lord’s 
not  paying  me  off  now  in  a  wonderful 
way.”  —  AP 

L.A.  Times’  fax 
paper  to  troops 
in  Somalia 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  fax  newspaper  for  American  troops 
in  Somalia. 

Called  the  Somalia  Fax  Edition,  the 
eight-page  news  digest  is  faxed  five  days 
a  week  to  the  Central  Command  for 
Public  Affairs  at  the  Pentagon.  It  is  then 
relayed  to  relief  mission  personnel  in  So¬ 
malia. 

A  Times  spokesperson  said  that  once 
all  military  communications  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  Somalia,  the  digest  will  be 
faxed  directly  to  military  units  on  land 
and  sea,  which  are  equipped  with 
portable  fax  and  photocopy  machines. 
The  service  is  free. 

The  edition  is  produced  by  the  Times 
editorial  staff  under  the  direction  of  Ter¬ 
ry  Schwadron,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  graphics  and  technology.  A  similar 


paper  was  prepared  for  troops  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war. 

The  Somalia  editions,  which  are  in  an 
81/2-by-l  1-inch  format,  carry  summaries 
of  Times  Page  1  stories  on  Somalia  and 
defense-related  articles,  California  state 
and  regional  news,  entertainment  items, 
two  pages  of  sports,  two  pages  of  comics 
and  the  “Dear  Abby”  and  “Ann  Lan¬ 
ders”  columns. 

Press  groups  critical 
of  Mexican 
government 

REACTING  TO  THE  third  murder  of  a 
journalist  this  year,  human  rights  groups 
and  journalists  are  accusing  the  Mexican 
government  of  failing  to  halt  attacks  on 
the  press. 

The  Inter- American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  said  it  was  sending  investigators  to 
probe  the  Nov.  13  shooting  of  Ignacio 
Mendoza  Castillo,  a  prominent  newspa¬ 
per  journalist. 

Mendoza,  the  52-year-old  former  di¬ 
rector  of  La  Voz  del  Caribe  in  Quintana 
Roo,  was  shot  three  times  outside  his 
Mexico  City  home.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  protest  against  press  abus¬ 
es  held  outside  a  building  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  was  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Foreign  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association. 

Mendoza  moved  to  the  capital  in 
1991  after  receiving  death  threats.  His 
paper  had  run  exposes  of  alleged  corrup- 
tion  in  Quintana  Roo,  run  by  Gov. 
Miguel  Borge  Martin. 

Mendoza  had  complained  of  death 
threats  days  before  his  death.  Borge 
Martin  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  journalist’s  death. 

Critics  said  they  were  skeptical  the 
killers  would  be  brought  to  justice. 
Twenty-eight  Mexican  journalists  have 
been  slain  since  1988. 

“I’m  not  aware  of  a  single  case  in 
which  there  has  been  an  adequate  reso¬ 
lution,”  said  Douglas  Payne,  an  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  New  York-based  human 
rights  group  Freedom  House. 

“This  killing  sticks  out  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  journalist  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  gunned  down  right  in 
the  capital,”  Payne  said. 

Jorge  Carpizo,  president  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  National  Commission  on  Hu¬ 


man  Rights,  promised  an  “exacting  in¬ 
vestigation”  into  Mendoza’s  killing. 

Although  Salinas  established  the 
commission  two  years  ago  and  has  en¬ 
acted  measures  to  curb  police  powers, 
critics  insist  severe  problems  for  the 
press  remain. 

Other  journalists  slain  this  year  were: 
Victor  Manuel  Oropeza,  a  columnist  for 
the  Diario  De  Juarez  in  northern  Mexico, 
who  was  stabbed  to  death  on  July  3  after 
receiving  death  threats. 

Gabriel  Venegas  Valencia,  a  labor  re¬ 
porter  for  the  broadcast  giant  Televisa, 
was  shot  to  death  Oct.  12.  —  AP 

SPJ  attendees 
earn  credits 

JOURNALISTS  WHO  ATTENDED 
the  recent  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  convention  in  Baltimore  were 
able  to  earn  academic  credit  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  program  on  environmental 
reporting. 

The  SPJ  joined  the  Society  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Journalists  in  assembling  a 
group  of  journalists,  educators  and  scien¬ 
tists  to  discuss  such  topics  as  the  limited 
knowledge  of  science  in  the  nation’s 
newsrooms  and  the  dangers  of  covering 
the  environment. 

Ohio  University  awarded  continuing 
education  credits  to  participants  of  the 
program,  which  was  funded  by  the  SPJ 
and  Scripps  Howard. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  the  SPJ  of¬ 
fered  the  program.  Next  year’s  program 
will  focus  on  diversity  in  journalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  SPJ. 

Fort  Wayne  papers 
offer  homework 
hot  line  for  parents 

FORT  WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  the 
business  agent  for  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Joumal'Gazette  and  News-Sentinel,  has 
installed  Homework  Hotline,  an  audio- 
tex  service  sponsored  by  a  local  super¬ 
market  chain. 

Through  the  hot  line,  parents  can  call 
to  find  out  about  their  children’s  assign¬ 
ments.  Teachers  are  provided,  free  of 
charge,  a  voice  mailbox  to  record  daily 
assignments  or  any  other  message  about 
which  the  parents  should  be  informed. 
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WJC  becomes 
part  of  NPF 

THE  WASHINGTON  JOURNALISM 
Center  became  an  operating  program  of 
the  National  Press  Foundation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  1. 

The  center,  which  holds  training 
seminars  for  journalists,  was  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  Kiplinger  Foundation  and  the 
Arlington,  Va. -based  Freedom  Forum. 
They  will  continue  support  of  the  center 
in  1993,  although  additional  financial 
support  from  news  organizations  will  be 
required  for  the  future. 


APME  elects 
new  officers 

ROBERT  W.  RITTER,  editor  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
at  its  recent  convention  in  Honolulu. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Rich 
Archbold,  managing  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  PresS'Telegram,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Larry  Beaupre,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers,  White  Plains,  secretary; 
Kathy  Kozdemba,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  North  Hills  News  Record,  Warren- 
dale,  Pa.,  treasurer. 

APME  also  named  Beverly  Kees,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee, 
to  chair  its  journalism  studies  program. 
Robert  McGmder,  managing  editor/news, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  was  chosen  as  vice¬ 
chair  of  the  program. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
APME’s  board  of  directors:  Jennie 
Phipps,  Observer  Dispatch,  Utica,  N.Y.; 
Tonnie  Katz,  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register;  Mary  Jo  Meisner,  Fort  Worth 
Star 'Telegram;  Barry  Rothfeld,  Rough' 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal;  Louise  Seals,  Rich' 
mond  TimeS'Dispatch;  Jerome  M.  Cep- 
pos,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News; 
Christopher  Peck,  Spokesman'Review, 
Spokane,  Wash;  Caesar  Andrews,  Rock¬ 
land  Journal  News,  Nyack,  N.Y.;  David 
B.  Offer,  Newport  (R.I.)  Daily  News; 
Timothy  Atseff,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald' 
Journal,  and  Paula  LaRocque,  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

On  the  cutting 
room  floor 

FOR  DETROIT  NEWS  journalists, 
Hollywood  fame  and  fortune  will  have 
to  wait. 

With  the  opening  of  Danny  DeVito’s 
Hoff  a  on  Christmas  Day,  many  News  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  have  discovered  they 
are  virtually  invisible  in  their  roles  in 
the  movie. 

According  to  News  film  critic  Susan 
Stark,  who  previewed  the  movie  three 
weeks  before  its  opening,  “only  deputy 
managing  editor/news,  Frank  Lovinski, 
is  clearly  visible”  in  scenes  shot  in  the 
News  city  room. 

Among  the  missing.  Stark  reports:  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  Robert  H.  Giles. 

Giles  and  many  other  News  people 
dressed  in  fifties  newspaper  fashion  dur¬ 
ing  filming  last  March,  in  a  city  room 
that  had  been  painstakingly  recreated 
for  the  period. 


David  Mamet  wrote  the  script  for  the 
film,  which  stars  Jack  Nicholson  as  the 
—  presumably  —  late  Teamster  boss, 
James  R.  Hoffa. 

Editor  pleads 
innocent  in 
sex  abuse  case 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ASSOCIATE 
subject  editor  Searle  Hawley  has  pleaded 
innocent  to  seven  counts  of  aggravated 
sexual  abuse. 

Hawley,  55,  is  accused  of  having  sex 
with  three  teen-aged  boys  in  his 
Evanston,  Ill.,  home.  Authorities  say 
Hawley  exchanged  food,  clothing  and 
the  use  of  his  Jeep  for  sexual  acts  with 
the  youths,  whom  police  described  as 
chronic  runaways. 

Hawley  was  suspended  by  the  Tribune 
without  pay  three  days  after  his  Nov.  18 
arrest.  He  divided  his  workweek  at  the 
paper  as  a  night  editor  and  layout  editor. 

Hawley  is  free  on  $100,000  bond. 

Herald  publishes 
hurricane  book 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  printed 
over  130,000  copies  of  its  book  produced 
after  Hurricane  Andrew  hit  called  The 
Big  One. 

All  profits  from  the  book  are  donated 
to  hurricane  relief  efforts.  The  English 
edition  is  in  its  sixth  printing.  The 
Spanish  edition.  La  Ira  de  los  Vientos,  is 
in  its  second  printing. 

In  September  and  October,  profits  to¬ 
taling  $500,000  were  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  We  Will  Rebuild  fund  and 
the  United  Way  of  Dade  County.  The 
books’  publishers,  Andrews  and 
McMeel,  a  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  has  also  contributed 
$100,000  from  its  profits  to  hurricane  re¬ 
lief  efforts. 

The  Herald  is  currently  working  on  a 
children’s  version.  Hurricane!,  due  to  be 
published  by  Gareth  Stevens  Publishing, 
Milwaukee,  in  early  1993. 

New  members 

FOUR  NEW  MEMBERS  have  joined 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation:  the  Sitka  (Alberta)  Daily 
Sentinel;  Prince  Rupert  (B.C.)  Daily 
News;  Fort  McMurray  Today,  Alberta; 
and  the  Daily  Townsman,  Cranbrook, 
B.C. 


Statue  honors  news 
carriers  in  Columbus 

THE  COLUMBUS  (OHIO)  Dispatch 
dedicated  a  bronze  sculpture  to  its  more 
than  3,200  newspaper  carriers  to  honor 
the  importance  of  their  hard  work  past, 
present  and  future. 

The  Wolfe  family,  owners  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  commissioned  the  statue  to  show 
their  appreciation. 

Called  “Newspaper  Carriers,”  the 
statue  was  designed  by  George  Dan- 
hires,  Kent,  Ohio. 

The  sculpture  depicts  two  figures,  a 
boy  kneeling  and  handing  a  folded  pa¬ 
per  to  a  girl  placing  it  in  her  carrier  bag. 

It  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  production  facility  where  it  will 
remain. 

Grants  approved  by 
Dallas  foundation 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  News' 
WFAA  Foundation  has  approved  1992 
grants  totaling  $225,000. 

Slated  to  receive  grants  are  the  Bar¬ 
bara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Litera¬ 
cy  ($100,000);  the  Dallas  Institute  of 
Humanities  and  Culture  for  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  “Dallas  Visions”  ($50,000); 
the  SPCA  of  Dallas  ($50,000);  Austin 
Street  Shelter  ($25,000);  and  the  Muse¬ 
um  of  Television  and  Radio  in  New 
York  City  ($25,000),  the  second  half  of 
a  $50,000  grant  approved  by  trustees  in 
1991. 

Established  in  1952,  the  foundation  is 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.’s  companion  philan¬ 
thropic  foundation,  which  distributes 
grants  once  a  year  to  capital  or  endow¬ 
ment  campaigns  of  qualified  organiza¬ 
tions  where  Belo  has  operating 
companies. 
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Cowles  grants 

COWLES  MEDIA  FOUNDATION, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  granted  a  total  of 
$150,000  to  four  entities. 

The  foundation  awarded  $75,000  to 
the  Saint  Paul  Public  Schools  for  the 
Lifelong  Literacy  Center,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  designed  to  increase  the  lit¬ 
eracy  level  of  adults  and  focus  on  their 
needs  for  basic  skills  instruction;  $5,000 
to  Seward  Childcare  Center  to  renovate 
their  facility  and  make  program  improve¬ 
ments;  $50,000  to  the  Science  Museum 
of  Minnesota  for  two  programs,  a  special 
exhibition  “Tropical  Rain  Forest”  and  an 
environmental  educational  program, 
“Green  Street”;  and  $20,000  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Art  Museum  to  sup¬ 
port  publications  in  cormection  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  museum  building. 

Brechner  Center 
publishes  media 
law  sourcebook 

THE  BRECHNER  CENTER  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  announced  the 
publication  of  the  nation’s  first  state  me¬ 
dia  law  sourcebook. 

The  pocket-sized  reference  guide  is  a 
complete,  state-by-state  guide  to  sources 
of  information  on  media  law. 

Compiled  by  Dolores  Jenkins  and 
Rosalie  Sanderson,  reference  librarians 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  the  source- 
book  provides  access  to  authorities  on 
state  media  law. 

The  book  also  includes  summaries  of 
a  variety  of  publications  dealing  with  ac¬ 
cess  statutes,  libel  laws,  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  media  coverage  of  trials,  and 
shield  laws.  Also  included  is  a  list  of  all 
the  major  mass  communication  law 
textbooks. 

San  Diego  link  to 
elections  computer 

IN  YEARS  PAST,  San  Diego’s  dailies 
availed  themselves  of  remote  connec¬ 
tion  capabilities  of  the  county’s  Data 
General  computer  system  —  but  only 
to  print  out  returns.  Last  month,  how¬ 
ever,  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  put 
the  county  system  online  to  its  Systems 
Integrators  Inc.  computer. 

“Basically,  we  made  the  county’s  com¬ 


puter  into  a  wire  service,”  system  editor 
Dave  Snelling  told  SII.  Whereas  the  old 
print-out  process  required  a  half  hour  for 
each  rotation  of  incoming  returns,  this 
year  rotations  took  about  10  minutes. 

Statistics  were  passed  to  the  hard 
drive  on  an  i486-based  SII  Coyote/PC, 
then  moved  across  the  SII  Editorial 
System/55.  The  staff  created  a  basket 
on  the  system  to  receive  all  federal  and 
state  wire  from  the  AP  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state’s  office.  Every  15  minutes 
the  county’s  report  was  put  into  the 
same  basket,  giving  all  journalists  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  election  data. 

Available  data  were  only  minutes 
old.  According  to  Snelling,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  1:30  a.m.  all  returns  were  in,  and  by 
2:12  a.m.  they  were  exiting  the  typeset¬ 
ter  —  in  contrast  to  earlier  efforts  by 
four  clerks  working  eight  hours  to  tabu¬ 
late  returns  on  paper. 

Multimedia  buys 
cable  group 

MULTIMEDIA  INC.  HAS  completed 
its  acquisition  of  a  group  of  cable  televi¬ 
sion  franchises  in  Indiana  from  Prime 
Cable  Income  Partners  LP,  an  affiliate  of 
Prime  Cable. 

The  systems  serve  28,000  homes  in 
Valparaiso  and  LaPorte  and  are  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Multimedia’s  suburban  Chicago 
operations. 

Ad  growth  falls 
in  magazine  biz 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  FELL  off 
3.3%  in  November  as  ad  revenue  rose 
2.9%,  compared  with  year-earlier  figures, 
the  Publishers  Information  Bureau  said. 

The  monthly  decline  in  the  number  of 
ad  pages  was  the  first  since  March  and  re¬ 
flects  “the  underlying  fragility  in  the  1992 
growth  trend,”  said  James  R.  Guthrie  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  trade  group 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 

The  figures  compare  with  November 
1991 ,  which  Guthrie  called  the  “  ‘strongest’ 
month  in  the  weakest  year  in  recent 
history.” 

Minn,  daily  tries 
private  delivery 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  Star 
Tribune  will  establish  private  delivery 
operations  as  part  of  an  agreement  with 


Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc.  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  operations  will  deliver  maga¬ 
zines,  catalogs  and  samples  for  APD  and 
will  sell  piggy-back  advertising  to  local 
retailers. 

The  two  companies  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  pilot  delivery  program  and  have 
agreed  to  expand  it  this  year. 

APD  contracts  to  deliver  38  maga¬ 
zines  and  16  catalogs  through  affiliates 
in  47  markets  around  the  country. 

Irish  paper^s 
birthday 
benefits  charity 

THE  IRISH  VOICE  celebrated  its  fifth 
anniversary  with  a  party  to  benefit 
Celtic  Care  for  the  Homeless,  an  Irish- 
American  charity  that  works  with  Part¬ 
nership  for  the  Homeless. 

Publisher  Niall  O’Dowd,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Voice  in  1987  to  compete 
with  the  Irish  Echo,  claims  the  Voice 
sells  58,000  papers  a  week  and  is  prof¬ 
itable. 

The  benefit  in  December  in  New 
York  featured  several  popular  Irish  rock 
groups. 

Ad  spending 
up  little  in 
newspapers 

ADVERTISERS  SPENT  LESS  than  1% 
more  in  newspapers  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1992,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

The  gain  of  0.86%  compared  with 
third-quarter  1991  follows  a  decline  of 
0.87%  in  the  first  quarter  and  a  gain  of 
1.1%  in  the  second. 

The  third  quarter  brought  the  total 
for  nine  months  0.4 1  %  higher  to  $2 1 .9 
billion. 

National  advertising  expenditures 
dropped  2.25%  for  the  quarter  as  retail 
gained  1.84%  and  classified  edged  up 
0.56%. 

NAA  chief  operating  officer  Len 
Forman  said  the  small  quarterly  in¬ 
crease  “reflects  the  ongoing  economic 
weakness  of  the  coastal  regions.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  post-election  upturn  in 
consumer  confidence  and  the  recent 
strength  in  retail  sales,  we  expect  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  in  the  fourth 
quarter.” 
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Press  Law 

Continued  from  page  29 
eminent  refused  to  permit  the  Business 
Times,  a  weekly  opponent  of  the  regime, 
to  publish  daily. 

Its  front-page,  bold  headline  declared, 
Oct.  2,  “Indigenous  Press  Intimidated.” 

The  Times  was  hardly  intimidated.  It 
carried  Page  One  stories  calling  the 
Newspaper  Act  unconstitutional  and 
featuring  “The  Cry  of  a  Journalist”  from 
Ghana  who  had  suffered  arrest  for  his 
opposition  to  the  government. 

The  Tanzanian  journalist  group  told 
the  minister  of  information  and  broad¬ 
casting  in  a  face-to-face  meeting  that 
private  news  media  “are  no  longer  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  used  as  pen  pushers  for  party 
and  government  leaders.”  Such  new  re¬ 
sistance  is  possible,  says  Ludovick  A. 
Ngatara,  head  of  the  journalist  organiza¬ 
tion,  “because  the  wind  of  political 
change  which  took  off  from  the  former 
U.S.S.R.  gathered  momentum  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  before  settling  in  Africa  and 
other  Third  World  nations.”  That 
“wind,”  Ngatara  added,  “took  [Julius  K.] 
Nyerere  by  surprise.”  The  veteran  Tan¬ 
zanian  socialist  ruler  called  for  multipar¬ 
ty  rule  and  diversified  news  media  but, 
said  the  journalist,  Nyerere  “has  been 
passing  the  word  of  ‘warning’”  that  drop¬ 
ping  socialism  was  “tantamount  to  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.” 

Violence  as  censorship 

Violations  of  press  freedom  occur  in 
all  countries.  The  1992  record  was  par¬ 
ticularly  appalling  for  the  record  number 
of  journalists  murdered  or  accidentally 
killed  on  dangerous  assignments.  Of  82 
deaths  in  23  countries,  56  newspersons 
died  in  retaliation  for  journalistic  activi¬ 
ties.  Twenty-seven  reporters  were  killed 
covering  the  war  in  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia;  23  died  in  Bosnia,  four  in 
Croatia.  Twenty-two  journalists  were 
kidnapped  or  disappeared  in  20  coun¬ 
tries.  Another  56  newspersons  in  20 
countries  were  wounded  in  outright  at¬ 
tacks  on  their  person.  Fifty-seven  were 
beaten,  sometimes  while  in  police  cus¬ 
tody,  and  138  in  23  nations  otherwise 
assaulted. 

Not  only  political  or  revolutionary  in¬ 
surgents  victimized  journalists.  In  160 
recorded  cases,  governments  in  49  coun¬ 
tries  arrested  journalists,  markedly  down 
from  318  in  1991.  Twenty-two  journal¬ 
ists  were  expelled  from  12  countries,  one 
expulsion  less  than  in  1991.  Twenty-two 
governments  in  83  recorded  instances 
confiscated  film  or  manuscripts.  States 
closed  16  publications  or  broadcast  sta¬ 


tions,  and  temporarily  banned  79  others. 
Some  27  print  or  broadcast  facilities 
were  bombed  or  banned,  and  another  30 
occupied,  mainly  by  government  forces. 

The  danger  is  reflected  in  the  68  re¬ 
ported  cases  in  which  journalists  in  23 
countries  received  death  threats.  It  is 
likely  that  more  threats  were  not  record¬ 
ed.  Murder  and  physical  attacks  are  the 
ultimate  forms  of  censorship.  It  should 
not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  in  some 
cases  self-censorship  results.  Yet  many 
courageous  journalists  defy  physical  at¬ 
tacks,  and  persist. 

The  two  most  murderous  non-belliger¬ 
ent  countries  were  Turkey  and  Peru. 
Twelve  journalists  were  murdered  in 
Turkey.  The  Turkish  government  attrib¬ 
uted  the  deaths  mainly  to  ethnic  clashes 
involving  the  Kurdish  minority,  but  hu¬ 
man  rights  groups  charged  that  security 
forces  were  involved  in  some  of  these 
murders.  Most  are  not  resolved.  The 
Shining  Path,  far-left  Peruvian  guerrillas, 
killed  10  journalists  among  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  policemen  and  officials  targeted. 
Five  journalists  were  killed  in  India,  four 
in  the  Philippines,  and  three  in  Venezuela 
in  the  failed  coup  in  November. 

One  was  murdered  in  the  United 
States.  Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue,  a  free¬ 
lancing,  former  editor  of  New  York’s  El 
DiariO'La  Prensa,  was  assassinated  by  a 
professional  gunman  in  March.  De  Dios 
had  received  numerous  death  threats  for 
publishing  secrets  of  Latin  American 
drug  traffickers  and  their  northern  links. 
Police  reported  no  leads  to  his  killers. 

Altogether,  the  1992  global  record  of 
violence  against  journalists  showed  little 
change.  There  were  at  least  1,027  cases 
in  1 13  countries  last  year  and  nearly  the 
same  number  in  72  countries  in  1991. 
Deaths  rose  from  69  in  1991  to  82  last 
year.  The  previous  high  had  been  73  in 
1989.  The  recorded  deaths  of  journal¬ 
ists  has  risen  sharply  since  1987,  partly 
because  the  reporting  system  has  been 
expanded. 

Some  encouragement 

Since  1990,  Eastern  Europe,  Africa 
and  Central  Asia  have  been  helped  to 
expand  press  freedom  by  the  U.N.  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga¬ 
nization.  Taking  the  “C”  in  its  title  to 
include  “communication,”  UNESCO 
has  brought  publishers  and  editors  from 
developed  as  well  as  developing  nations 
to  help  create  independent,  diverse 
news  media  in  formerly  least-free  coun¬ 
tries.  The  1980s  clashes  at  UNESCO 
over  some  freedom-threatening  “infor¬ 
mation  order”  are  only  history  now.  It  is 
likely  that  the  new  U.S.  Congress  will 


begin  considering  the  return  of  the 
United  States  to  UNESCO.  The  U.S. 
withdrew  in  1985  over  press  freedom 
and  other  issues. 

The  changing  order  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  in  Moscow  last  year.  Yan- 
nis  Yannikos,  owner  of  a  Greek  publish¬ 
ing  house,  announced  he  had  attained 
majority  control  of  Pravda.  The  paper, 
founded  by  Lenin,  led  Soviet  journalism 
for  nearly  7  5  years.  However,  Pontiki,  a 
usually  well-informed  Athens  daily, 
questioned  Yannikos’  claim  to  be  a 
white  knight  and  a  former  political  pris¬ 
oner.  Itar-Tass,  the  Soviet  news  agency, 
carried  the  story  that  Yannikos,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  a  communist  detach¬ 
ment,  received  a  post-World  War  II  sen¬ 
tence  “not  for  political  activity  but  for 
murder.”  The  report  said  that  he  had 
been  “charged  with  the  assassination  of 
18  people,  mostly  civilians.”  His  death 
sentence  was  commuted  after  Yannikos 
had  served  10  years  in  prison. 

Moscow  News  carried  the  story  in 
September  with  the  headline,  “Pravda  is 
owned  by  an  assassin!”  Some  would  say 
this  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
Leninist  legacy.  KOT 

FIEJ  sponsors 
workshop  for 
Moscow  editors 

MORE  THAN  150  chief  editors  and 
commercial  managers  from  newspapers 
throughout  Russia  attended  training 
workshops  in  Moscow  sponsored  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (FIEJ). 

The  conference  debated  pluralism 
and  freedom  of  expression  and  went  into 
intense  three-day  training  workshops  on 
editorial  management,  general  manage¬ 
ment,  circulation  marketing  and  distrib¬ 
ution  and  advertising. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Europe,  concluded  with  a 
decision  to  create  a  Russian  Newspaper 
Association. 

The  FIEJ  team  of  experts  accompa¬ 
nied  by  president  Scott  Low  included; 
Pedro  Ramirez,  director  of  El  Mundo, 
Spain;  Brendan  McCabe,  group  adver¬ 
tisement  manager.  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  Ireland;  Gerry  Keighley,  head  of 
editorial  staff  development,  Thomson 
Regional  Newspapers,  Great  Britain; 
Jacques  Nijs,  circulation  director,  Het 
Belang  van  Limburg,  Belgium;  and  Mike 
Phelps,  acting  director  of  the  Communi¬ 
cation  Industry  Management  Program  at 
Emerson  College,  U.S.  A. 
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Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  A^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  law  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKUES-WEEKUES-WEEKUES 
We  currently  hove  over  20  papers  (or  sale 
-  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  -  all  over  the 
country.  Make  sure  you're  in  our  buyer's 
files.  Contact:  Larry  Grimes,  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  PO  Box  442,  Cladrsburg, 
MD  20871,  (301)  540-0636...Since 
1959  -  Over  625  Sold. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Investors  have  interest  in  acquiring 
all  or  part  of  weekly  or  specialty 
publishing  company  in  West. 
$1,000,000  annual  profit  minimum. 
Will  accept  minarity  pasition, 
must  hove  strong  management  in  place. 
John  T.  Cribb,  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  (406)  586-6621 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  hove  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspaper 
group  that  believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  vreekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but 
with  the  mind,  and  therefore  is 
wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Willkiin  Shakespeare 


REMINDER 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
January  18,  1993 

in  observance  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned- 

Guaranteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

INSERTERS 

1975  Kanso  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 
1974  227E  4  into  1 
2  1977  227S  6  into  1 
1980  227S  5  into  1 
1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 
MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 
356-4886 


MAILROOM 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200"  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  (or  David  Slauter. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accom¬ 
panying  1  LogE  Uriel  7A  and  1  LogE 
Linel  developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTMAN  MARKETING  GROUP,  INC. 
specializing  in  quality 
telemarketing  for  newspapers. 

(407)  774-8408. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (61 6)  458-661 1 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts  in¬ 
cluded),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor,  1- 
year  supply  of  processing  chemicals  and 
additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  main¬ 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 

ECRM  1 08S,  speed  of  24'  per  minute  at 
1016  DPI,  $25,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

FOR  SALE 

Ultra  Setter  90  pica  output  imager 
with  Hyphen  RIP  for  PC  or  Macintosh,  23 
rolls  of  IR  film  and  6  rolls  of  IR 
paper  included  $25,000.  ECRM  Autokon 
1000  imager  -  $20,000.  Royal  Zenith 
4050  drum  Scanner  -  $5,000. 

All  equipment  is  operational  and  can  be 
viewed  running.  Call  Daryl  Lorberter 
(715)  833-9221. 

FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI- 
TION  DEPARTMENT;  Remarketed 
publishing  equipment  with  90  day  parts 
warranty;  parts  and  PCB's  at  30  -  70% 
off  mfg.  exchange  prices;  repair  service 
on  PCB's;  remarketed  digital  font 
masters  at  a  great  saving  and  much 
morel!  Call  or  fax  us  tor  a  FREE 
catalogue. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fox  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormotic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  bolloon 
8  40”  or  42-  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
SINGLE-VYIDTH 

5-unit  Urbanite  -  (older  w/upper 
former. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 
8-unit  Community  with  SC  folder  & 
Community  (older  (1967/71). 

1-SSC  folder,  Goss  SSC  U.O.P.  unit 
and  stocked  unit. 

1  Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  - 
1980. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A,  1972  -  good 
condition. 

Three  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

News  King  add-on  units  &  folders. 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBUCATION 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
1(800)  327-8463 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Medio  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE 
ON  YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


SERVICE  &  REAPAIR 


METRO  aUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVlRONMENTAaY  RESPONSIBLE 
-  COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 


MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&V  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems 
used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a  Publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  ore  your 
best  bet  to  moke  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wonted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  your 
looking  for  to  rill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And, 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get 
results! 
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HELP  WANTB0 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


FACULTY  SEARCH 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  XXJRNAUSM 
Applications  and  nominations  are 
invited  for  junior  and  senior  faculty 
positions  for  the  1993-94  academic 
year.  Openings  ore  anticipated  in: 
Broadcast  Journalism  (reporting, 
writing  and  producing  for  television) 
Print  Journalism  (newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  reporting  and  writing) 

One-year  renewable  and  tenure-track 
positions  will  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of 
distinguished  professionals  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  leaching  and  research.  Specific 
areas  of  specialization  will  be  defined 
as  the  search  process  continues.  The 
School  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  and  strongly 
encourages  applications  from  minorities 
arxi  women.  Pfease  send  letter,  vita  and 
three  references  to:  Committee  on  Faculty 
Appointments,  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  NY  10027. 

JOURNALISM:  Jacksonville  State 
University,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion  needs  journalism  instructor 
beginning  Fall  1993.  Duties  include: 
advising  university  newspaper  and 
yearbook;  teaching  a  variety  or  journal¬ 
ism  courses;  participating  in  other 
duties  appropriate  to  a  faculty  posi¬ 
tion.  Computer/desktop  publishing 
experience  and  photography/darkroom 
ability  required.  Professional  jour¬ 
nalism  and  leaching  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Salary  competitive.  Master's 
Degree  in  Journalism  or  related  commu¬ 
nications  field  required,  doctorate 
preferred.The  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion  is  located  in  modem  Self  Hall, 
which  houses  production  facilities 
for  the  newspaper  and  yearbook,  two  TV 
studios  and  post-production  facili¬ 
ties,  two  audio  production  rooms,  and 
an  FM  radio  station  affiliated  with 
NPR.  The  department  has  200  majors  in 
communication,  a  minor  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  is  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  restructuring  the  communi¬ 
cation  curriculum.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  three  current 
letters  of  refererKe,  and  official  tran¬ 
scripts  to:  Personnel  Services,  Jack¬ 
sonville  State  University,  700 
Pelham  Road  N,  Jacksonville,  AL 
36265-9982.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions:  February  1,  1993,  or  until 
suitable  candidates  identified. 
EEO/AA  Employer. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  news- 
editorial  sequence,  tenure-track,  able 
to  teach  lower  and  upper  division  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  courses,  plus  news 
editing,  must  conduct  research  in 
journalism  or  moss  communication. 
Doctorate  is  preferred  but  ABD  will  be 
considered.  Master's  Degree  required. 
Prefer  both  leaching  and  professional 
media  experience.  Position  available 
August  1 993.  The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  280 
undergraduate  majors  and  a  FTE  faculty 
of  7.0.  Interested  applicants  may  call 
(505)  646-1034  or  apply  by  sending 
resume  with  three  references  to  Dr.  Sean 
McCleneghan,  Box  30001 ,  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  NM 
88003.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  February  1,  1993.  AA/Efo. 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
is  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  publisher  for  dailies  in 
circulation  range  5,000  -  10,000. 
Please  send  resume  and  earnings 
history  to  Publisher  Applications, 
American  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
1000,  W.  Frankfort,  IL  62896. 

ADVERTISING 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
with  heavy  telemarketing  supervisory 
experience  to  train  staff  on  long  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  in  prime  Brooklyn,  NY 
area,  currently  running  15  pages  clas¬ 
sified.  Resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New 
York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT 

Position  available  at  major  daily 
newspaper  in  Southern  California. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  progressive 
thinking  individual  with  strong 
classified  sales  and  leadership 
abilities  to  join  our  Classified 
Advertising  management  team  in  a  key 
position. 

Responsibilities  to  include  the 
development,  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  inside  and  outside  sales 
staff.  Knowledge  of  Atex  and  interest  in 
technology  bemficial. 

Please  send  resunie  and  salary  history 
to: 

Sue  Barry 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
3512  14lh  St. 

Riverside,  CA  92501 

No  phone  calls,  please 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  DIVISION 

The  Press-Enterprise  has  on  opening  in 
the  Major  Account  Department.  Four  to 
Five  years  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  be  personable,  dependable, 
open  to  travel  and  hove  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  ability.  Must  have  a  copy  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  D.M.V.  report  at  time  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Starting  earnings  commensurate 
with  experience.  Comprehensive  benefits 
package  including  paid  sick  leave,  va¬ 
cation,  medical,  life  insurance,  dental, 
vision  care,  profit  sharing  and  deferred 
savings  plan. 

Applications  and  resumes  now  being 
accepted.  No  phone  calls,  please! 

THE  PRESS  ENTERPRISE 

Kathleen  Bowyer 
3512  14lh  Street 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

If  a  man  hasn't  discovered 
something  that  he  will  die  for,  he 
isn't  fit  to  live. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  ciossified  listings  every  week  I 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 

New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 
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ADVERTISING 


PARTNER  WANTED 
Established  NYC  weekly  seeks  motivated 
individual  with  advertising  sales  and 
managerial  experience.  Responsibilities 
include  training  and  motivation  of  sales 
staff,  implementing  of  telemarketing,  ac¬ 
tual  selling,  and  general  assistance  with 
overall  operation.  Some  capital  required. 
We  are  looking  for  a  dedicated,  ener¬ 
getic  individual  who  is  willing  to  be  part 
of  an  operation  that  is  expanding.  Please 
send  resume,  salary  history  -  cover  let¬ 
ter  outlining  why  you  meet  above  crite¬ 
ria.  Send  to  Box  6175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers  is 
seeking  an  advertising  professional 
to  lead  our  eight-person  sales  staff  in 
Mt.  Pleasant.  The  successful  candidate 
would  be  responsible  for  retail 
display  sale  in  the  Morning  Sunday,  a 
12,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  nevrspaper  with  late-week  TMC; 
andthe  Buyers  ckiide,  a  30,000  distri¬ 
bution  shopping  guide;  as  well  as  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  sales  arxl  marketing  of 
CMN's  eight  other  shopping  guides.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  growth 
with  a  successful  and  progressive  com¬ 
pany  in  a  dynamic  and  growing  univer¬ 
sity  town.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Drawer  480,  Central  Michigan 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  447,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ml  48804-0447. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  for  multiple 
vreeklies,  shoppers  and  a  daily  on  the 
Southwest  coast  of  Florida.  Looking 
for  a  good  sales  manager,  motivator, 
trainer  who  is  organized  in  leading  a 
sales  team  of  20-f.  Benefits  inicude 
salary,  commission  incentives, 
company  benefits,  401 K,  mileoge. 
Resume  to  Jack  Glarrow,  Ad  Director, 
Breeze  Nevrspapers,  2510  Del  Prado 
Bfvd.,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33904. 

WANTED 

SALES  MANAGER  who  knows  how 
to  hove  fun.  Prior  management  and  nevrs- 
paper  advertising  experience  necessary. 
16,000  daily.  Zone  4.  Send  resume  to 
Box  6177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


DESKTOP  PUBUSHING 
COORDINATOR  WANTED 
News  organization's  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  seeks  production  and  design 
coordinator  for  newsletters,  brochures 
and  promotional  materials.  Must  hove 
two  to  three  years  of  desktop  publishing 
experience  and  a  good  vrorking  know- 


Mocintosh  programs.  Background  in 
print  production,  artistic  ability  for  logo 
and  template  design,  and  vrriting  and 
editing  skills  also  are  pluses.  Please  send 
a  resume  and  vrork  samples  ta  Box 
6178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


CAMERA  ROOM 


CAMERA  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR 
for  daily  newspaper.  Color  scanner  ex¬ 
perience  and  leadership  skills  necessary 
to  manage  a  doxirtment  of  6  employees. 
Send  resume  to  John  Weaver,  The  Ledger, 
PO  Box  408,  lakeland,  FL  33802.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CHARLESTON  (WV)  NEWSPAPERS  is 
seeking  professional  circulation 
nnanagers  to  supervise  district  mana¬ 
gers,  including  field  training, 
monitoring  of  daily  activity,  estob- 
lishment  of  sales,  service  and  long  and 
short  term  marketing  plans,  collec¬ 
tions  and  carrier  recruitment.  Prior 
circulation  experience  is  required, 
os  is  a  self-starting,  self-managed 
attitude  and  a  strong  quality  service 
orientation. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits  and  a  professional  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  Charleston  offers  an  excellent 
quality  of  life,  affordable  housing,  a 
good  education  system  and  one  of  the 
lov/est  crime  rates  in  the  nation.  Inter¬ 
ested  persons  should  send  a  resume  with 
a  cover  letter  detailing  interest  and 
salary  history  to:  Human  Resources, 
Charleston  Newspapers,  1001  Virgi¬ 
nia  Street  East,  Charleston,  V7V 
25301.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


AD  MANAGER 

The  Sidney  Daily  News,  a  division  of  Amos  Press  Inc.,  has  a  position 
available  for  an  experienced  advertising  department  manager.  The 
responsibilities  of  this  highly  visible,  key  position  include  supervising  our 
retail  and  classified  ad  sales  staffs,  creating  and  developing  ad  promotions, 
handling  sales  calk  to  major  accounts  and  managing  our  computer  based 
pre-press  operations. 

This  position  requires  someone  with  experience  in  managing  sales,  the 
ability  to  be  creative  and  innovative  in  the  development  of  sales 
promotions,  effective  selling  skills,  and  the  ability  to  motivate  and 
develop  sales  people.  Experience  managing  computer  pre-press  operations 
in  a  Macintosh  environment  is  very  helpful. 

If  the  above  description  sounds  like  it  fits  you  and  you  are  looking  for  a 
great  opportunity  with  an  award  winning  daily  publication,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Please  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
AMOS  PRESS,  INC. 

BOX  4129 
SIDNEY,  OH  45365 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  weekly 
shopper  in  Chicago  suburbs.  300,000 
circulation  with  a  combination  of 
mail  and  carrier  delivery.  Experience 
with  nxiil  required.  Sena  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Ebine  Kwak,  Penny- 
Saver  Publications,  17746  S.  Oak 
Park  Ave.,  Tinley  Park,  IL  60477. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

QUILL  magazine,  THE  source  for  nevrs 
and  trends  in  journalism  for  more  than 
80  years,  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  exceptionally  talented  editor.  Must 
be  an  organized,  self-storting,  problem 
solver  who  can  work  vrell  by  phone  with 
talented  free-lance  vrriter.  Strength  and 
experience  in  line  editing,  spotting 
holes  in  stories,  reshaping  stories, 
shepherding  rewrites,  trimming  to 
essentials  a  must.  Experience  with 
desktop  publishing  —  Quark  XPress/ 
Macintosh  —  desirable.  FAX  cover 
letter,  resume,  and  editing  examples  to: 
Editor,  QUILL  Magazine,  PO  Box  77, 
Greencastle,  IN  46135-0077.  NO 
PHONE  CALLS. 

CITY  DESK  EDITOR 

We  need  an  editor  to  handle  local  copy 
and  anchor  a  City  Desk-Copy  D^k 
complex  on  a  45,000  daily  in  Northwest 
Missouri.  Editing  experience  is 
critical.  Send  resume  with  letter 
outlining  your  strengths,  local  news 
philosofmy  and  references  to  George  J. 
Lockwood,  Executive  Editor,  News- 
Press,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 

EDITOR  -  6,000  circulation  county 
seat  weekly  and  1 ,000  circulation 
sister  paper.  Successful  applicant 
needs  good  writing,  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  supervisory  skills.  Staff  of  four, 
$1 6,000-$20,000  depending  on  experi- 
etKe.  Resume  ta  Kaechele  Publications, 
PO  Box  189,  Allegan,  Ml  49010. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200.f  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Mocarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  WIRE 
Accurate,  fast  reporter  with  experierx:e 
covering  fixed  income  or  currency  mark¬ 
ets  ta  write  frequent  updates  on  trading 
arxJ  market  expectations.  Dynamic  orga¬ 
nization.  Excellent  career  prospects. 
Requires  commitment  ta  wire  service 
work.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  vrith 
an  interest  in  diving  wanted  for  a 
twice-weekly  Knight  Ridder  nevrspaper  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be  able  to  write 
all  kinds  of  nevrs  as  well  os  produce 
several  dive  publications  a  year. 
Photagraphy  helpful,  transportation  a 
must.  Send  clips  and  resume  ta  Jackie 
Harder,  Editor,  The  Keyrroter,  PO  Box 
158,  Marathon,  FL  33050  or  call 
(305)  743-5551. 


REPORTER:  Progressive  1 9,000-daily 
in  Southern  Oregon  seeks  aggressive 
reporter  to  cover  business/city  beat. 
Business  reporting  experience  a  big 
plus.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  by  Jan.  22  to  Dennis  Roler, 
Editor,  Daily  Courier,  PO  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  OR  97526.  Western 
states  applicants  only. 


SKI  RACING  IS  LOOKING  FOR  A 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ski  Racing  International  is  the 
publisher  of  Ski  Racing,  a  journal 
which  covers  ski  and  snowboard  compet¬ 
ition  worldwide.  The  opening  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree;  strong  writing  and 
editing  skills;  editing  ei^erience 
at  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  Experience 
with  IBM-compatible  computers,  and 
vrord  processing  and  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  software;  knowledge  of  ski  competi¬ 
tion  will  weigh  heavily  in  decision. 
While  preeminent  editing  and  vrriting 
skills  are  key  to  securing  this  job, 
communications  skills  are  impor¬ 
tant  as  well.  Good  rapport  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  necessary.  The  job  requires 
daily  contact  with  top  executives  in  the 
ski  industry  as  well  as  with  staff. 
Any  applicant  should  be  prepared  to 
travel.  As  managing  editor,  the  appli¬ 
cant  should  be  prepared  for  long  hours, 
including  most  weekends  during  the 
ski  season.  Solid  skiing  skills 
will  be  a  plus.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  health  benefits,  and  three 
weeks  paid  vocation  are  part  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  (Tease  send  resume  to  SRI,  Box 
1001,  Waitsfield,  VT  05673  in 
confideiKe. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  (or  the  Middletown 
Journal,  24,000  circulation  Thomson 
daily  located  between  Cincinnati  and 
Da^on.  Emphasis  on  local  sports.  Show 
us  what  you  have  done  (or  the  sports 
section  ofyour  presentpaper.  Serxl  resume 
and  clips  to  Jim  Mills,  Managing 
Editor,  Middletown  Journal,  52  S. 
Broad  St.,  Middletown,  OH  4^44. 


SPORTS  EDITOR;  7-day  mid-sized 
AM  seeks  strong  No.  2.  Excellent  work¬ 
editing  and  coaching  skills  a  must. 
Layout  experience,  aggressive  nature, 
good  people  skills  important.  Send 
resume,  wont  samples  ta  lie  Lewis,  Execu¬ 
tive  Sports  Editor,  Waterbury,  CT 
06722. 

WANTED:  Wordsmith  with  strong 
skills  in  copy  editing,  proof  reao- 
ing,  and  grammar.  Interest  and  desire 
in  computer  graphics  and  pagination. 
College  Graduate.  Five  day  AM  daily 
newspaper  in  Central  Calif.  SetKl  resume 
and  work  samples  to: 

Tracy  Press 
PO  Box  0419 
Tracy,  CA  95378 
(209)  835-3030 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Must  hove  strong  news  judgment,  design 
skills,  editing  abilities  and  a 
flair  for  headlines.  Wire  experience 
helpful.  Macintosh  experience  a  plus.  We 
are  a  fully  paginated  AM  daily  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  72,000  and 
92,00O  on  Sunday.  Serxl  resume  and 
clips  to  Leslie  Spalding,  News 
Editor,  Press  &  Sun  Bulletin,  PO  Box 
1270,  Binghamton,  NY  13902-9982. 


_  Media  , 

Grapevine 

You  hMTd  a  «n  r»  weww 

Daily  Report  To  The 
Newspaper  Irtaustryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
^otographers.  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 

®  $1.95  per,  min. 

117W  HvnMnJIid  6tt  Roar  Sum  fV347 
9^00.  c«i  2-3  mini 
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MARKETING 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 

Ttie  BaltinDore  Sun  Gsmpan/s  Market¬ 
ing  and  Communications  Department  is 
seeking  a  Market  Development  and 
Promotions  Monoger.  This  position  is  re¬ 
sponsible  (or  t(ie  development,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  management  of  revenue 
generating  marketing  functions  and  the 
provision  of  creative  support  for  de¬ 
partment  client  groups:  Advertising, 
Circulation  and  Editorial.  Specific  areas 
of  responsibility  include,  but  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to:  Special  Section/Advertising 
Development;  Promotions;  Advertising 
agency  liaison;  creative  development; 
both  marketing  and  advertising;  and 
business  events. 

Newspaper  or  media  experience  is  strong¬ 
ly  desired.  Business  or  journalism 
degree  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  arxl  benefit 
package  which  includes  medical,  dental 
and  vision  coverage;  a  company-paid 
pension  plan;  a  401  (k)  plan  with  a  com¬ 
pany  match;  and  a  pre-tax  dependent- 
care  spending  account. 

To  apply,  send  resume  detailing 
salary  history  to: 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  COMPANY 
MorCom  Department 
PO  Box  1377 
Baltimore,  MD  21278-0001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/V/H 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Technically  oriented  leader  to  help 
manage  department.  Sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  oixl  harKfs  on  skills  of  all  phases 
of  prepress  and  press  operation. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses  (Goss 
Urixinite  preferred).  Good  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Mesobi 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virginia, 
MN  55792.  Attn:  Jeff  Asbach. 


If  there  is  anylhirtg  that  we  wish 
to  change  in  the  child,  we  should 
first  examine  it  and  see  whether 
it  is  not  something  that  could 
better  be  changed  in  ourselves. 

CaH  Gustav  Jung 


MARKETING/RESEARCH 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  MANAGER 

New  Hampshire's  largest  evening  paper 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  Urba¬ 
nite  press  expert  to  manage  our  press  oper¬ 
ation.  Our  family-owned  company 
publishes  a  6-clay  daily  (no  Sunday!) 
os  well  as  a  TMC  product  and  we-prints. 
Good  benefit  package.  We  are  located  in 
o  prime  vocation  area  an  hour's  drive 
from  Boston,  surrounded  by  lakes,  ocean 
and  skiing  leisure  areas.  Send  resume 
and  sabry  history  to:  Robert  H.  Foster, 
Publisher,  Foster's  Doily  Democrat, 
PO  Box  727,  Dover,  NH  03820. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses  (Goss 
community  preferred).  Good  benefits. 
Reply  to  Bartosh  Publications,  7272 
Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA  19142. 


God  looks  after  fools,  drunkards, 
and  the  United  Slates. 

Anonymous 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBUC  RELATIONS/ 

MEDIA  RELATIONS 

Experienced  News  Writer? 

Write  Features  and  Terrific  Speeches? 

Understand  News  Media  Operations 
and  Needs? 

There  is  an  immediate  opening  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Legion,  a  3  million  member  veteran's 
organization  based  in  Indianapolis. 
Eligibility  (or  membership  is  a  must.  To 
qualify,  the  candidate  must  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  and  must 
hove  served  during  a  wartime  period. 
Desert  Storm  veterans  are  eligible  as  are 
veterans  from  other  war  periods.  A  de¬ 
gree  and  at  least  two  years  media  ex¬ 
perience  is  required.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  recent  writing  samples  to:  Director 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206.  EOE. 


SALES 


95  year  ob  Jewish  weekly  is  expanding, 
seeks  top-notch  soles  professional  to 
build  soles  team,  train  and  motivate. 
Yelbw  Pages  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Yale 
Butler,  B'nai  B'rith  Messenger,  Box 
35915,  L.A.,  CA  90035.  Immediate 
opening. 


Modesty  and  unselfishness  -  these  are 
virtues  which  men  praise  -  and  pass  by. 

Andre  Maurois 


SENIOR  ANALYST 


Opening  for  a  Senior  Analyst  in  Marketing  Research.  In-depth 
understanding  of  statistics  required.  Computer  literacy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  SAS,  a  must.  Excellent  written  and  oral  skills  required. 
Graduate  degree  desirable,  but  not  required;  candidate  with  an 
undergraduate  degree  must  have  substantial  experience/training 
in  research  and  statistics.  Media  experience  desirable.To  apply, 
send  a  detailed  resume  and  cover  letter,  with  salary  history  to: 
Research  Manager,  9th  Floor,  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  P.O. 

Box  4689,  Atlanta,  GA  30303 

SEheAtlanta  Journal 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSiriONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5,75  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.CX)  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  character$  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  irtseition:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85: 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Comp>any_ 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ _ 

Editor@’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  DIREC¬ 
TOR  of  mid-sized  daily  is  looking 
for  new  challenges.  24  years  with  two 
large  metros.  Expertise  in  promotions, 
marketing,  TMC  and  NIE  development.  If 
you're  interested  in  solid  gains, 
reply  to  Box  6169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  results-oriented 
circulator.  1 2  years  experience,  not  hung 
up  on  titles.  Seeking  training  or  sales 
position.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment.  Prefer  Zones  1 , 
2,  or  3  -  (50§)  756-0959. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  PA  weekly 
seeks  copy-desk  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  17  month's  experience  in  page 
layout,  editing  and  copy  editing. 
Excellent  references.  Calf  Martha  at 
(215)  825-0262. 

BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeking  mid-sized  or  major  metro  or 
suburban.  Experienced,  creative,  person¬ 
able,  professional,  budget  conscious. 
Good  leader,  administrator.  Call 
Chuck  (914)  428-6111. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  1 4  years  experierKe 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  position 
on  daily,  preferably  Zone  6.  Call 
Timothy  Kessler,  (318)  281-1020. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  with 
journalism  degree,  excellent  experience, 
top  references  seeking  reporter  position 
in  continental  US.  Dave  (206) 
329-6048. 

SPORTSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
All-Star  sports  copy/layout  editor 
seeks  roster  spot  on  first-place  Zone 
1-6  daily.  6+  years  in  pros.  Future 
Hall  of  Famer  wants  to  be  your  MVP.  Bill 
(407)  382-9091 . 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  &  Technical  Manager 
(25+  years)  large  offset  operation, 
seeks  same  anywhere.  Fully  experienced, 
impeccable  references.  Box  61 80,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  on  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  on  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  wont  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  vre'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified^ 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


,  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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nOM  HOW  OM,  MEN,  BE 
ON  1HF  AlEKT  tW  'THESF 
MEOM  MISSILfS  -THIS  IS 
A  NIKON  3S--  THIS  IS  A 
MAS5ELILAP  REMfit  Sno 
imS  IS  A  ISO  MM  ZOPM- 


IREUMp 


The  4th  Estate  1 992  Year  in  Review 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


,»<EW5  ITEM:  OMLT 5H00TINa  AT  U.S.TROOP5  IN  SOMALIA 
LANDINQS  WAS  PROM  PRESS  CORPS  CAMERAS 


THMUMib 


CEAT  MMCMTS  IM  MnutALISM  -  PA<E  OUT  OF  lUr  N.Y, 
TIMES  IS  TORN  AFART  TO  MERE  ROOM  »R  A  PieTORT 
OF  THE  CLIHTON'S  PET  CAT 
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Reach  the 

industry  with  your  ad  in 
Editor  &  Puhiisher’s  February  20th  issue 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  annual  Photography  Section  will  appear  in  the 
February  20th  issue  of  E&P  This  issue  will  focus  on  the  developments  in 
conventional  and  electronic  photography  and  picture  processing.  There  will  also  be 
extensive  editorial  coverage  of  photojournalism  and  photographic  products. 

Alon^  with  E&P’s  01,000  weekly  readers,  this  issue  will  be  distributed  to  the 
attendees  of  the  1993  NPPA  Digital  Conference  in  Washington  D.C.  Additionally, 
a  special  mailing  will  be  made  to  the  chief  photography  editors  at  all  U.5.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  making  this  section  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  your  printed 
insert  or  ad.  Use  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  your  photographic 
equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents,  add-ons  and  other 
photographic  products  essential  to  newspapers. 

To  reach  the  newspaper  publishing  industry,  place  your  ad  In  the  February  20th 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Contact  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or 
call  Steve  Townsley,  at  212-675-45S0. 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212*675*4360  312*641*0041  504*336*9673  213*332»6346  415*421*7950 


Closing  Deadlines 

Space:  February  5, 1993  Copy;  February  S>,  1993 


Is  your  Newspaper  Profiting 
from  the  Growth  of 
Interactive  Media? 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  newspapers  offering  some  form  of  electronic  services  has  grown  dramatically  to  nearly  2000 
today.  Is  this  a  fad?  Not  likely  say  the  experts  \\iio  believe  that  telecommunications  services  wiU  become  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  a  newspaper’s  marketing  plan.  Virtually  no  newspapers  have  discontinued  voice  services,  and  the  pioneers  are  adding  new  ones. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  now  using  interactive  media  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance  the  news  product,  offer 
advertisers  value-added  services  and  differentiate  their  pj^r.  The  objective  of  the  conference  is  to  provide  up-to-date,  practical  and 
actionable  information  on  the  developments  occurring  in  the  marketplace  today. 

This  is  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and 
electronic  information  services  market. 

If  your  responsibilities  include  revenue  generation,  reader  satisfaction  or  advertiser  attraction  and  retention,  you  should  be  at  this 
important  conference  to  help  strengthen  your  newspaper’s  position. 

Your  Company  Needs  to  be  at  this  Important  Event! 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference 

Newspapers  and  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 

Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services 

March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Square 


Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  addressed  include: 

•  Getting  Started:  How  to  Do  it  Right 

•  New  Opportunities  for  Online  Services 

•  Growth  in  Fax  Publishing 

•  CD-ROM  and  Multimedia  Publishing 

•  Real-World  Lessons  from  the  Entrepreneurs 

•  Voice  Personals:  The  “Killer”  Application? 

•  Database  Publishing:  How  to  Own  the  Customer 

•  Protecting  the  Gassifled  Franchise 

•  Will  the  Brooks  Bill  Become  Reality? 

•  Beyond  the  Information  Franchise 

•  Newspjqters  and  Directory  Publishing 

•  The  Future  of  Newspapers:  How  to  Get  There  from  Here 


Opinion/Interest  in  Voice/Fax/Online 

(1  =  Not  Important,  10  =  Very  Important) 


One  Year  Ago 
Today 
In  One  Year 


Survey  Conducted  by  The  Kelsey  Group  in  Late  1991/  Early  1992 
Among  302  Dailies  and  Weeklies  with  Circulation  over  30,000 

This  survey  is  currently  being  updated  so  new  results  can  be 
compared  with  data  collected  over  the  past  three  years.  Questions 
include  primary  objectives  for  interactive  media,  free  and  paid 
services  being  offered  and  considered,  and  satishiction  levels. 


Voice 

Fax 

Online 

5.2 

4.3 

3.6 

6.6 

5.6 

4.8 

7.6 

6.4 

5.7 

Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services 
The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $695  before  February  1,  1993. 

For  information  and  a  brochure,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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